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You know how important a floor is. The 
right one complements design and adds to 
the total look of a room. 

Grand Central, Armstrong’s newest de- 
sign in Quiet Zone Vinyl Corlon™, is that 
kind of floor 
for commer- 
cial interiors- 
a floor with 
style, durabil- 
ity, and quiet 
comtort. 

What makes 
Quiet Zone quiet is an exclusive backing 
of foam vinyl called Cushioncord® that 
helps muffle noises—the kinds of noises 
that can create a din in an office. And it’s 
as gentle on your feet as on your ears. You 
see, the name Cushioncord tells the story 
because it literally cushions pressure (see 
insert), making standing and walking a 
pleasure. 

A heavy-duty vinyl wear layer provides 
Quiet Zone’s durability; and a layer of 
glass-fiber-reinforced vinyl acts as a firm- 
ing agent and adds resistance to impact 
damage. Naturally, the wear surface is vir- 
tually nonporous, so spills wipe right up. 
What's more, its rich texture helps disguise 
seams, scratches, scuffs, and subfloor 
irregularities. — 


For more information, just write to 
Armstrong, 308 Rock St., Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania 17604. 


83020 Brown 83021 White 83022 Beige 


83023 Gold 83024 Green 83025 Gray-Beige- 


TheQuiet Zone pattern illustrated here is called Grand Central. 
It comes in a choice of these six colors to complement your color scheme. 
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And architect 
Robert Evans 

uses the Armstrong 
C-60/60 Luminaire 
Ceiling System to 
achieve the effect. 


You look up from the street at the 
high ceiling of the new headquarters 
for the Commonwealth Title Insur- 
ance Company in Tacoma, and it 
glows at you. 

And when you're working inside, 
going over figures in fine print, the 
2' x 4' lighting fixtures light up the 
pages, with a maintained level of 125 
footcandles for close work without 
eye strain. 

But the Armstrong Luminaire 
Ceiling System provides more than 
light. As its name suggests, it also 
provides air. And it does it artfully — 
you don't see any ugly grilles or hard- 
ware in the coffered ceiling, since the 
air is diffused through Supply-Air 
Linear Diffusers in the grid. 

Aesthetics and practicality. They 
are two good reasons why Robert 
Evans chose the Armstrong C-60/60 
Luminaire Ceiling System for the 
first multistory building to go up in 
downtown Tacoma in six years. 

For more information about Arm- 
strong Luminaire and other Ceiling 
Systems That Work, write today to 
Armstrong, 4204 Rock Street, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 17604, or call your Arm- 
strong representative. In Canada, 
write Armstrong Cork Canada, P.O. 
Box 919, Montreal 101, Quebec. 


Commonwealth Title Insurance Company 
Building . Tacoma, Washington 

Architect: Robert W. Evans, Tacoma 

Associated Architect: Robert H. Eyre, Seattle 

General Contractor: KAM Construction, Inc., 
Tacoma 

Mechanical/Electrical Engineers: Arnold N. 
Bogue & Associates. i 

Ceiling Systems Contractor: Tacoma Asbestos 
Company, Tacoma 
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85 APLEA FOR 
PLANNED COMMUNITIES 


In a world in which there is far 

too little idealism, far too little 
concern for detailed land planning, 
and almost no effective concern 

for social planning, new towns 

offer hope. Not just for the 

poor, but for the growing body 

of middle-class people who search for 
a comfortable compromise between 
city life and the traditional suburban 
life. New towns properly planned 

can offer some of the best of both 

of these worlds and this issue explores 
what is, in effect, a new option 

in the ways of living, 


86 NEW HOPES, NEW OPTIONS 
—BUT NO MONEY 


Whatever happened to Title VII? 


At this time at the current 
Congressional hearings, the advocates 
of the Federally-Assisted 

New Communities Program are pressing 
to significantly alter President Nixon's 
proposed new housing legislation 

and his revenue-sharing concepts in 
the belief that this extremely 
promising program is being sabotaged 
by the President's moratorium. 

The outlook for the program 

is discussed in detail. 
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88 FEDERALLY-ASSISTED 
NEW COMMUNITIES 


New towns have been part of a 
growing interest of the Federal 
government in land use as an integral 
part of national growth. The towns 
selected for publication fit the 
desired pattern of strengthening 
areas that are troubled economically 
and creating new areas planned 
with special emphasis on the 
economic and social needs of the poor. 
88 Lysander, New York 
90 Audubon, New York 
91 Flower Mound, Texas 
92 Riverton, New York 
93 Park Forest South, Illinois 
94 The Woodlands, Texas 
96 Soul City, North Carolina 
98 Roosevelt (Welfare) Island, New York 
100 Fort Lincoln, Washington, D.C. 
102 Cedar-Riverside, Minnesota 
104 New towns-in town: 
new prototypes for urban planning? 
106 Jonathan, Minnesota 
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OMMUNITIES. . ..NEW TOWNS IN AMERICA-WITH LESSONS FROM EUROPE 


108 PRIVATELY FINANCED 


NEW COMMUNITIES 


Enlightened private developers have 
pursued advanced social goals in 
their new towns without the aid 


of Federal loans and guarantees. 
108 Columbia, Maryland 
110 Reston, Virginia 
112 Irvine, California 
118 Valencia, California 
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120 HOW ARE “PLANNED 
COMMUNITIES” PLANNED? 


Designing new communities 


Jonathan Barnett tells how some of 
the best architects and planners 

in the United States conduct 

the highly complex process of 
planning a new town. Following on 
page 130, social planner Felicia Clark 
discusses the contributions made by 
social scientists toward the 
establishment of a sense of 
community in new towns. 
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134 LEARNING FROM 
FOREIGN EXPERIENCE 


New towns in Britain and France 


Architect William Fain has spent the 
last two years in Britain and France 


analyzing and comparing their 
new towns. Since these countries 


both have extensive town planning 
programs underway, much can be 
learned from Fain’s timely report 


142 ALAST WORD 


New Towns: 
re-creation, not transformation 


Many New Towns seem to bear as 
much relation to suburbs as they 
do to towns. Some of the 
similarities, as well as the 
differences, are shown in this 
concluding essay 
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You'll never have a better opportunity to 
put some romance into your home. Because 
people associate wood with warm, pleasant 
settings. Wood is just naturally warmer. 

In the way it insulates. The way it feels to 
the touch. The way it looks. 


With the warmth of wood patio doors, rooms 
take on a cozy, homey feeling. A bright, 
friendly look which metal doesn't have. 
And when you couple such warmth with 

trouble-free Caradco design, you can talk 
pure pleasure. Even the price 
is heartwarming! 


You'll like the maintenance-free beauty 

... it’s prefinished inside and out to blend 
with any decor. Concealed adjustable rollers 
assure easy to open, easy to close, no bind 
operation. Tempered insulating glass, 
interlocking no-draft weatherstripping and 
thermal barrier sill bring quiet, no draft, all 
weather-comfort to your home. 


But you really must see and try this new 
PF-Plus Wood Patio Door to appreciate how 
much romance it can put into your homes 
and apartments. Give your Caradco 
Distributor a call today. 


Wxiow and Door Division 


Main Plant: Dubuque, lowa 52001 
Hainesport Assembly Plant 
Hainesport, New Jersey 08036 
Ohio Assembly Plant 

Columbus, Ohio 43204 


SCH LA Handcrafted Hardware 


The world's most respected name in locks. 


Versailles Haida 
2/5" Knob 97?" Rose 2%" Knob 6" x 9" Rose 
Satin Bronze Blackened 616(11) Verde Antique 472(22) 


Chancellor 

2/5" Knob 3'6" Lever 4%" Lever 

2%." Rose 2%" Rose 2/4" Rose 

Bright Bronze & Satin Bronze Satin Nickel 

Dark Brown 617(13D) Blackened 616(11) Blackened 620(15A) 
Florence 
24" Knob 
2%" x 17%" Rose 
Bright Brass 
Blackened 610(7) 


Palace 

1%" x 2%" Knob 
2%" Rose 

Satin Brass 
Blackened 609(5) 


Sahara 3 

2%" Knob Jasmine Majorca 

4%" x 8%" Rose 2'4.” Knob Cavalier 3%" x 18%" 
Satin Brass 2%" Rose 3%" x 18%" Bright Brass 
Blackened 609(5) Antique Copper 489(8) Bright Brass 605(3) Blackened 610(7) 
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As faithful readers of this page will know, be- 
ginning with the first glimmers of what turned 
out to be Operation Breakthrough, I’ve done a 
lot of carping and criticizing about HUD's ef- 
forts to find ways to build housing cheaper out 
of pressed cornflakes. 

In contrast, I’m all for experimentation in 
what really is a much more complex—and 
much more important—problem: How are we 
going to finance housing? Especially low- and 
moderate income housing? Where, oh where, 
is the money going to come from? And how— 
since we simply must continue to assume one 
kind or another of Federal subsidy—is that sub- 
sidy going to be divided up and dispersed? 

There are no easy answers to these ques- 
tions, of course. Earnest and dedicated men 
who know a lot more about money and mort- 
gages and fiscal policy than l'd ever know 
don’t have any kind of agreement on the an- 
swers to those questions. 

Which seems to me to be an ideal circum- 
stance under which to do some meaningful ex- 
perimentation. 

What we know—sort of—is where the Ad- 
ministration and HUD stand (see below). What 
we don't know—except in the form of an- 
guished (and anticipatable) cries from mem- 
bers of the Congress who have been responsi- 
ble for the evolution of the housing programs 
which the President and HUD wish to shut 
down—is where Congress (all of Congress) 
stands. And it looks as though we won't know 
that until sometime next year—since the Sen- 
ate seems to be marking up the HUD legisla- 
tion in a most leisurely fashion and the House 
hasn't even started. 


What do we know as of now? 

We know what the President has proposed 
On September 19th, President Nixon sent his 
message on housing to the Congress, and on 
October 1st, bills incorporating his proposals 
were introduced in Congress. 

Some of the proposals are pretty techni- 
cal: For example, a proposal to set up a mort- 
gage tax credit to encourage more financial in- 
stitutions to invest in residential mortgages, 
and a proposal to provide market interest rates 
on FHA mortgages and prohibit discount 
“points.” 

Some of the proposals are modest experi- 
ments—like permitting FHA mortgages to be 
amortized at a variable rate (rather than in 
level monthly payments), permitting the home- 
owner to pay less in his younger years, more 
as his earning power grows. 


Subsidized housing strategy: Now here's a place for experimentation 


Some are pretty non-controversial, like 
the proposal to increase maximum FHA mort- 
gage insurance amounts and home improve- 
ment loan limits—which merely recognize that 
inflation is with us. But... . 


Some of the proposals are wildly controversial 
The first of what will surely be controversial 
sections of the Administration proposal in- 
volves changing the Section 23 public housing 
leasing program to provide direct leasing con- 
tracts between HUD and the owner (instead of 
a local housing authority), providing that only 
a portion of the units in a structure (20 per cent 
seems to be the figure) are “assisted.” If | read 
this right, it would mean among other things a 
mixture of public housing units among housing 
for higher-income families—which is surely a 
desirable goal but comes right up against some 
hard-core prejudices. 

The second controversial (wow, is it con- 
troversial!) proposal is to phase out the interest 
subsidy programs under FHA Sections 235 and 
236. The reasoning, to quote from a recent 
speech by HUD Secretary Lynn, goes like this: 

“Technically, about 40 per cent of all the 
people in the United States are eligible to re- 
ceive assistance under the subsidized housing 
programs now on the books. 

"In 1972, the average family of four living 
in houses subsidized under the Section 235 
homeowner program had an income of $6,- 
500. In the Section 236 apartment rental pro- 
gram, the average income was $5,300. Both 
figures are well above the low-income line.” 
(They may be well above the low-income line, 
but such incomes scarcely permit a family of 
four to live a life of luxury.) 

Further, the Secretary argues, “The total 
number of people actually assisted—either in 
public housing or in other Federally subsidized 
houses or apartments—was a little over 6,000,- 
000. This is less than a quarter of the 24% mil- 
lion Americans living on incomes below the 
official low-income line.” (But a quarter is bet- 
ter than none . . . .) 

And finally, the Secretary argues, 
projections indicate that some 19 per cent of 
the Section 235 subsidized houses and 20 per 
cent of the Section 236 subsidized apartments 
will be foreclosed upon default within the next 
decade." (Well, whose fault is that?) 

Now the third controversy . . . . 


What of the alternate: cash assistance? 
The Administration has said that a program of 
housing allowances—paid directly to the fami- 
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lies “who need it"—will be introduced in late 
1974 or early 1975 jf (big if!) pilot testing indi- 
cates that it will work. 

The experimentation in this idea has been 
going ahead quietly. In 1970, Congress author- 
ized housing allowance experiments involving 
some 18,000 families, at a cost of $150 mil- 
lion. My understanding of the results so far is 
that they "have not been discouraging," but 
that much more study of the results is needed 
and is now being undertaken. In his September 
19th message, the President raised some of the 
tough questions; "What, for example, is the 
appropriate proportion of income that lower- 
income families should pay for housing? 
Should this level be higher or lower for dif- 
ferent kinds of families—for young families 
with children, for example, or for the elderly? 
. . Should families receiving Federal aid be re- 
quired to spend any particular amount on 
housing? If they are, and the requirement is 
high, what kind of inflationary pressures if any 
would that produce in tight housing markets, 
and what steps could be taken to ease those 
pressures? In the important case where poor 
families already own their own housing, how 
should that fact be weighed in measuring their 
income level? How should the program be ap- 
plied in the case of younger families who have 
parents living with them?" Well, those are in- 
deed good questions—which go right to the 
heart of whether “cash assistance" or “rent 
stamps" will work, and the President properly 
calls for expansion of the experimental pro- 
gram to test for the answers to these questions. 
But... 


Can we possibly stop building housing 

while we see if the new system works? 

Surely the answer is no. Surely we must, while 
exploring carefully the very real possible bene- 
fits of the cash assistance program—in terms of 
human dignity, in terms of breaking up ghettos, 
in terms of giving the poor and near-poor a real 
choice of housing instead of boxing them to- 
gether—continue our present program of sub- 
sidizing construction. The best figures indicate 
that next year's authorization for new subsi- 
dized housing will be limited to about 150,000 
units—mostly those already in the pipeline 
when the January moratorium was announced. 
Atthe same time, credit market conditions will 
be holding privately-financed housing down. 
And thus we will be far below the goal of hous- 
ing that we have set for ourselves and that we 
have come close to meeting in the last few 
years. 

| guess l'd sum up this way: Let's experi- 
ment with new schemes—especially the cash 
assistance plan. But in the meanwhile, let's 
keep on with the building programs—phasing 
them out only as alternate solutions are phased 
in. 

For this is not a theoretical economic exer- 
cise our Government is engaged in—our suc- 
cess or failure in subsidizing housing one way 
or the other affects one of the most basic needs 
of millions of people in cities and towns and 
rural areas across the country. We simply can- 
not fail, and we simply cannot stop and wait 
until, somehow, “something works out.” 

—Walter F. Wagner Jr. 
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—Drawn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
by Alan Dunn 


Of course it's meaningful work—What other building has 43,600 windows 


Three postscripts to last month's 
editorial on political contributions 


= Seven organizations of design professionals 
making up the Interprofessional Council on En- 
vironmental Design—the ACEC, the AIA, the 
AIP, the ASCE, ASCP, the ASLA, and the 
NSPE—have jointly issued a strongly worded 
statement expressing dismay at recent allega- 
tions of improper or illegal conduct by design 
professionals. 

The statement said that “We condemn 

without equivocation any attempt by any per- 
son dealing with Government to influence the 
award of contracts to political contributions or 
by offering or providing services, materials or 
other gratuities in hope of obtaining work.” 
The joint statement also reemphasized that the 
organizations saw their "clear responsibility to 
discipline their members for unprofessional 
conduct.” 
a The American Consulting Engineers Council, 
at a special Board of Trustees meeting held Oc- 
tober 30th, initiated “legal, legislative, and ad- 
ministrative action” by the Council to “put an 
immediate end to unprofessional practices on 
the part of consulting engineers seeking public 
agency work, and restore public confidence in 
and respect for our profession.” 

Key decision at that meeting: The adop- 
tion of “interim policies which will permit the 
national officers to institute disciplinary action 
against members involved in illegal or unethi- 
cal conduct whenever state member organi- 
zations are unable or unwilling to act.” 

a While the AIA keeps arguing (and well) that 
“it is important to protect architects’ rights to 
support political parties and candidates—to 
participate as informed citizens in the political 
process’; the National Society of Professional 
Engineers (NSPE) is at least considering harsher 


rules. Its president-elect Lester Gates recently 
pointed out that as long ago as 1962, the NSPE 
Board of Ethical Review suggest that any politi- 
cal contribution in excess of $100 "should be 
given only with the understanding that the en- 
gineer ethically may be required to divest him- 
self or his firm of contractual relations with the 
public agency which is controlled or substan- 
tially influenced by the candidate or party to 
whom the contribution was made.” Said Gates 
to an NSPE press conference September 21st: 

"Some may feel that such a rule is too 
harsh and discriminating against consulting 
engineers by being singled out for such a limi- 
tation of a basic right to support the candidate 
of his choice. But it may be a choice we will 
have to make to satisfy ourselves and the pub- 
lic that we mean what we say when we con- 
tend that consulting engineers should be se- 
lected solely on the basis of qualification and 
competence." 

That's harsh medicine indeed. But don't 
we need to take it? | think this proposition needs 
to be carefully considered not just by NSPE, 
but by all professionals. 


Coming in the RECORD 


to start a new year 

It still remains to be written, of course, but next 
month's issue, as it develops here, has me ex- 
cited. It will include RECORD INTERIORS 
1974—the best of the year's architect designed 
interiors, and this year's submissions are a very 
high standard. The Building Types Study is on 
recreational facilities—with a heavy emphasis 
on ski resorts (which will be fun to look at!). 
Then there's some in-city housing by Davis, 
Brody that combines that firm's usual high 
standard of architectural design with a unique 
(and moving) effort at social design by the 
sponsors. —W.W. 


by Kwi 


„Legacy 


stands alone. 
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Architecture has a new and universal specification 
to become familiar with. 4 

The extraordinary Ruscard system is now providing 
automatic, dependable security control of who goes 
where and when, in large and small installations from 
Los Angeles to Berlin. It obsoletes all standard 
locks and keys with electronic "keys" that cannot be 
copied, and "locks" that cannot be picked. 

This is the electronic access 
control that is revolutionizing 
the entire world of security. 

From now on this is the basis | electronic access control 
for all commercial security. | 
Every door. Every building. 
Offices, data centers, schools, 
factories, hospitals, apartments. 
Everything. 

It opens doors selectively: 
by individual/entrance/time. 

With an automatic printout 
of every access. 

It permits instant lockout of 
any individual from any entrance 


| name 


| company 


| Please send your free brochure on 


when terminated or unauthorized. At any distance! 
It controls elevators, authorizing person and floor. 
It radically cuts the cost of guard personnel. Or 
eliminates it. It makes recorded, 24-hour access control 
throughout any building or facility a feasible, 
economical practicality. 


It controls your parking, automatically. 


It can even automate payroll and job-cost 
accounting data collection! 


It can be a photo ID badge 
at the same time. 


To learn what electronic-age 
access control means to archi- 
tects and architecture, circle 
the reply card number, or tele- 
phone, or send the coupon. 

Rusco Electronic Systems, 
Box 2848D, Pasadena, California 
91105, telephone toll free 
(800) 423-4194; in California 
call collect (213) 682-3691. 

Ask for Mr. Martin. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE 2000 
REFLECTS TOMORROW'S ENERGY SAVINGS 


THE KLEIN PARTNERSHIP INC. 
Architects/Planners, Houston 

Robert Sobel, A.I.A. 
Director of Design 


COMMERCIAL & PN PARI «COMMERCIAL & 
MA PARKING PARKING RECREATIONAL pessoa AL 


Town Module Section 
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Most of the technology of It is to say, rather, that the 


Today, with Vari-Tran, upto erties of Vari 
Crystal Palace 2000 was avail- 


Tran, Crystal Palace 2000 would the building of a magnificent 
The vision of the architects is a 8696 of the solar energy falling 


be difficult even to conceive. 
The great exception is Vari-Tran. 


ment for human life can be 
built the Crystal Palace of 1851. 


rejected back into the atmosphere. 
created. 


freedom to choose. Without Vari- 
theheat able to Joseph Paxton when he 2000 will always have the option 


ern lati- 


e$. 
"ts 


-round community on Crystal Palace 2000 can be 


OF GLASS. 
The light of the sun is always 


the friend of architecture; 
of the sun, even in north 


NEARLY 
FOUR MILLION SQUARE FEET 
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is designed in four quadrants And an unprecedented environ- 
gives the architect almost total Whereas the conventional glass 


under glass. Crystal Palace 2000 
section of two transcontinental 


highways. 
tudes, can be its enemy. Vari-Tran 


within an interchange at the inter- 


complete year 


14 
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It is interesting to speculate 
on the implications of Crystal 
Palace 2000 as a 2lst century 
sun machine. In this case, the use 
of reflective glass plays a major 
role. Since it's anticipated that 
by the year 2000 there will be 
economically viable ways of 
directly harnessing solar energy, 
it seems reasonable to project the 
use of sun-catchers as an energy 
source for the building. 

These sun-catchers would be 
mounted above the Vari-Tran skin 
of Crystal Palace where they 
would receive solar radiation two 


j a 


PA ADS J 
E II 


OF GOLDEN VARI-TRAN 
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ways, directly from the sun and 
by reflection from the skin of the 
building. Here, more than ever, 
Vari-Tran would contribute a 
property totally unavailable in 
conventional glass. 

Yet in the most conventional 
terms, whether in the year 2000 
or now, Vari-Tran would con- 
tribute to a more economical 
project in the following ways: 
by rejecting the major percentage 
of the sun’s energy, Vari-Tran 
could substantially reduce the 
heat load of the building. This, in 
turn, would lead to a saving in 


the initial cost of air-conditioning 
equipment and a continuing 
saving in terms of reduced 
operating costs. 

Architects will always search 
for new materials and technology. 
Vari-Tran is one of the rare 
examples of a material that is 
truly and totally right for its time. 
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DESIGNS FOR PEOPLE. 
GLASS FROM LOF. 


PLATE/FLOAT GLASS 
Parallel-O-Plate®/Float , ?&", 
He", VA 

Parallel-O-Grey®, 344", 4” 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, 6”, 44" 
Heat-Absorbing Float, %6”, %” 


HEAVY-DUTY PLATE/FLOAT 
GLASS 

Parallel-O-Plate®, 54s" to %” 
Parallel-O-Grey?, 36", %” 
Parallel-O-Bronze?, 36", 4” 
LAMINATED SAFETY 
PLATE/FLOAT GLASS 

with Vari-Tran? Coating 
INSULATING GLASS— 


Thermopane? 


Regular, tinted or with Vari-Tran PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 


A » 
AVE ANANANVANANAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVANVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVANVAVANAVANAVAVANANSANASAShS 


| 


RESIDENTIALe, 


VARI-TRAN 


Coating 


VIGILPANE? —Safety 
Plate/Float Glass 


ROUGH PLATE, Regular or 
Tinted 

(Rough 2 Surfaces) 

(Polished 1 Surface, Rough 1 
Surface) 

SPANDREL GLASS—Vitrolux® 
Vitreous colors fused to back of 
heat-strengthened glass 
FULL-TEMPERED GLASS— 
Tuf-flex® 

Windows, Doors and Sidelights 


WINDOW GLASS 


MIRROPANE® 
One-Way vision glass 


Listed above are many of the LOF 
types of glass for construction. 

In addition, we have an 
informative brochure complete 
with pictures of installations 
utilizing Vari-Tran across the 
country. Product data and spec- 
ifications are, of course, included 
too. The brochure is entitled, 
“Reach for a Rainbow." We'd be 
pleased to answer your request. 

Phone (419) 242-5781, 
or write Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Company, 811 Madison Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 43695. 


ONE QUARTER MILE _ 


Town Module Plan 
Crystal Palace 2000 
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CCC’s New Naturalweave spongebonded carpet 
has a Class "A" Flamespread rating. 


If you're looking at carpet for an office building and it doesn't 
have a Class "A" flamespread rating—25 or less in the Steiner 
Tunnel Test—you may be playing with fire. The danger of fire 
always exists, that's why fire safety standards are becoming 
more and more stringent. At CCC, know all about fire 
safety. We've become experts, because we've installed mil- 
lions of yards of carpet in offices, hospitals, schools and stores. 

Since fire safety is a major concern to us, we've just 
introduced a fire-retardant, spongebonded carpet with a 
Class “A” flamespread rating. We call it NATURALWEAVE 
FLAMEGARD and it meets a// governmental flamespread 
standards. 

NATURALWEAVE FLAMEGARD is an addition to our 
heavy duty Densylon Carpet series. It has a five-year 
wear guarantee and is made of tightly-twisted, 
densely-packed ANSO nylon bonded to B. F 
GOODRICH fire-retardant sponge rubber 
cushioning. This built-in cushion ex- 
tends the carpet's wear-life by 
one-third compared to car- 
pet without padding. It's 


guaranteed not to lose resiliency, enhances the carpet's ap- 
pearance retention, reduces leg fatigue and increases floor 
safety. Among its other benefits, NATURALWEAVE contains 
a static control system, is easy to clean and keep clean, and 
helps cut maintenance costs. 

But you get more than just superior carpet from CCC. 
We're the largest manufacturer of commercial and institu- 
tional carpet systems in the country. With CCC, you get SIN- 
GLE SOURCE RESPONSIBILITY for every aspect of your car- 
pet projects anywhere in the country, starting with product 
selection and guaranteed installation through a comprehen- 
sive maintenance program that gives you maximum carpet 

wear-life at minimum life cycle cost. We even know how to 
effectively integrate carpet with subfloor access sys- 
tems and can show you how it's done with trench 
headerducts and handhole covers. 
For more information, just fill out the 
coupon below. CCC's NATURALWEAVE 
FLAMEGARD...THE SPONGEBOND- 
ED CARPET WITH A CLASS 
"A" RATING. 


GGG 


Not just carpet, 


but complete 
carpet systems. 


Chicago 

Merchandise Mart (312) 321-0803 
Los Angeles 

8899 Beverly Blvd. (213) 274-8171 
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Tectum: 


decorative, insulating, 


DOUBLE GRAVEL WOOD BLOCKING At Gund Hall, Harvard's Graduate School of Design, 
P d Tectum was used as a structural roof deck and exposed 
ceiling in this unique and distinctive canopy of glass 
ATFEXROUEEEUD Z Ip— GRAVEL STOP & FACIA and steel. Toronto architect John Andrews 
2^ LAYERS — specified 2" thick Tectum to span the translucent 
imis: roof truss enclosures and develop a thin profile 
1/2" RIGID INSULATION 7 NEOPRENE GASKET for the stepped roof section. The detail 
/ shows how this section was constructed. 
8'x2'x2" TECTUM ROOF DECK In the open central studio space 
/ / under the canopy, Tectum's sound 
TOP CHORD OF TRUSS — 4” TEE / absorption is an important factor. 
/ Its NRC is in the .50-.60 range. 

ALUMINUM GLAZING SECTION —2 +—— 1/4” GLASS Go 


ALUMINUM GLAZING SECTION 


FLEXIBLE FLASHING 


10”x 1-1/2” CHANNEL 2” CANT 


8x 2’x2” TECTUM ROOF DECK 


DETAIL — NO SCALE 


SEE DETAIL 
ABOVE 


#218 BULB TEES 24" 0.C. 


)SURE 


IGHT) 


Structural Engineers: Le Messurier Associates, Boston 
Tectum Contractor: Bay State Structural Specialties, Boston 


There's no end to the ways you can be 
constructive with Tectum Roof Deck. 
Look at the way it was used in Gund Hall, 
shown at left. As a structural material, 
Tectum gives the roof a thin, efficient sec- 
tion, and demonstrates impressive insulat- 
ing values as well. In the two-inch thick- 
ness, resistance to heat transmission is 
3.50. With its Noise Reduction Coefficient 
in the .50-.60 range, it soaks up sound. 
And with its rugged finish, Tectum looks 
good exposed. 


The reason Tectum is so constructive is 
because of the way it's put together. An 
exclusive inorganic binder bonds long 
wood fibers into a compact sheet under 
heat and pressure. Like wood, it's easy to 
cut, shape and install. Unlike wood, it's 
rated noncombustible and Tectum has 
been given an uplift rating of Class 90. 


Long Span Tectum Roof Deck 
Tectum is also available in Long Span 


Gund Hall Graduate School of Design, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Architects: John Andrews, Edward R. Baldwin and John Simpson, Toronto. 


structural, acoustical, 
non-combustible. 


Texture is the thing about Tectum, 
but not the only thing. 


Tectum. This adaptation allows even 
greater areas of the exposed Tectum sur- 
face to remain unbroken by purlins. 
Tongue and groove edge of Long Span 
Tectum is designed for galvanized 16- 
gauge steel channels. These channels 
permit spans of up to 6' for 3", 5’ for 2%”, 
and 4' for 2" thick Long Span Tectum. 


Like other Tectum Roof Deck, Long Span 
Tectum has factory-applied asphalt felt 
membrane, and is applicable to flat or 
pitched roofs with steel, wood or concrete 
framing. 


So, for a good-looking way to cut roofing 
costs, why not cut down on the number of 
materials you use? With Tectum, or Long 
Span Tectum. 


For more information, write Gold Bond 
Building Products, Division of National 
Gypsum Company, Dept. AR-123T, 
Buffalo, New York 14225. 


M WE'RE CONSTRUCTIVE —— Gold Bond 
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In Johnstown motor inn 
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Owner, developer, architect, and general 
contractor: Crown American Corpora- 
tion; structural engineer: Norman 
Alterman Company; fabricator: Claster 
Steel Company; erector: Kent Steel Com- 
pany. Sheraton Inn’s framework incorpo- 
rates a total of 226 tons of Bethlehem 
structural steel, All of the structural steel 
framing is ASTM A36. The six floors of 
the $2-million Sheraton Inn encompass 
71,086 sq ft. 


The five upper floors accommodate 135 guest rooms and 
suites. Each upper floor contains 13 single rooms and 12 
double rooms typically measuring 12 by 24 ft. 
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Steel framing provided economy, 
erection speed, and early occupancy 


The Sheraton Inn which recently opened in Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, is a six-floor, steel-framed motel. 


Originally the inn’s framework was designed for pre- 
cast concrete construction. But a switch was made to 
steel when a comparative framing analysis indicated 
that steel framing was more economical ...and would 
permit completion of the framework more than one 
month before the alternate method. 


Total time from start of design to delivery of the steel 
was eight weeks. A further saving in time was accom- 
plished because the general contractor was able to 
complete all the underground site work—curbing, 
sidewalk, utilities—before the steel was delivered. 
This preliminary effort got the job “out of the mud” 
and enabled the builder to proceed with steel erec- 
tion quickly with less lost time due to bad weather. 
The steel framework was erected in only 8 weeks 

Inn features enclosed swimming pool 

The six floors of the Sheraton Inn encompass 71,086 
sq ft. The structure was built ata total cost of $2 million. 


The ground floor measures approximately 100 by 223 
ft. It includes a registration desk and spacious lobby, 
administrative offices, gift shop, dining room, cocktail 
lounge, banquet and meeting rooms, kitchen area and 
a laundry. An enclosed swimming pool features a slid- 
ing, vaulted skylight roof. 


Major clear span area in the first floor is over the 
1,050-sq-ft pool. The enclosure measures 45 by 74 ft. 
The next major span is over the largest of the four 
meeting rooms, which measures 36 by 64 ft. This 
room can be evenly divided by a movable partition. 


The five upper floors accommodate 135 guest rooms 
and suites. Each contains 13 single rooms and 12 
double rooms typically measuring 12 by 24 ft. The 
guest floors of the inn measure 60 by 178 ft. This area 
is framed by 15 bents typically 1212 ft apart with three 
20-ft bays in each bent. Column spacings were dic- 
tated by room layouts and the use of existing footings 
which were already in place when the framing was 
changed to steel. 

Framed with 226 tons of Bethlehem steel 

The inn structure rises 58 ft, 8 in. above ground and is 
topped by a 20-ft-high elevator penthouse. Floor to 
floor height for the ground floor is 12 ft; the remain- 
ing five floors have a floor to floor height of 8 ft, 8 in. 


All of the steel framing is ASTM A36. Typical columns 
range from W10 x 54 to W8 x 17 sections. Typical gir- 
ders are W8 x 28's and W8 x 17's. Wind struts are W6 x 
15.5 members and pairs of 6-in. channels at the pipe 
chases. Spandrels are W12 x 19 sections. Floor con- 
struction is of 8-in.-deep precast, prestressed concrete 
planks spanning 20 ft and welded to the girders 
between each bent. All field connections are bolted 
with ASTM A325N bolts. 

Whether you're thinking about a high-rise or a low- 
rise structure, steel gives you a lot for your dollar. Its 
speedy erection often means earlier occupancy. 
There is a Bethlehem sales engineer near you, or 
write: Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 
18016. 


Bethlehem 


Major clear span area in the first floor is over the pool. This enclosure measures 45 by 
74 ft. The next major span is over the largest of the four meeting rooms, which mea- 
sures 36 by 64 ft. This room can be evenly divided by a movable partition. 
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Bring your 
ideas to 
light 


from plain... 


Run the spectrum of your ideas. 
Then bring them all to light from one source. 


When the plans call for lighting fixtures, call on Litecraft. With incandes- 
cent, fluorescent and H.I.D. fixtures in every popular shape, finish and 
type...from stylish surface-mounted models to functional recessed styles. 


For your grand design, Luminous Ceilings offers that extra plus in design 
assistance. And we offer the means to make it all work . . . from basic design 
panels to decorative ceilings to dazzling total environmental ceiling systems. 


Litecraft. Luminous Ceilings. Two names to remember. One source to rely on. 
From idea... to reality. 
Litecraft/Luminous Ceilings Company, P.O. Box 22601, Tampa, Florida 33622 


a a 
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to fancy 


t? Lifecroft 


M. 
Ceilings 


Bringing your ideos to light 


a Jim Malter company 
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Look ahead. 


To shape, shadow line and color as 
you conceived them. To long service 
life and low maintenance costs. For 
now and for years from now, Alcoa” 
aluminum industrial building products. 
What meets the eye 

Formed aluminum industrial siding 
products with deep profiles for added 
strength (V-Beam) . . . profiles that 
blend texture and shadow line (Bold 
Rib | and Il sheet and Box Beam) . . . 
profiles that combine function and 
economy (4-inch and 8-inch ribbed 
and corrugated sheet) . . . and 
special-purpose profiles (perforated 
corrugated and curved corrugated). 
Plus a roofing system that resists 
water leakage by eliminating through- 
fasteners (Snug Rib® roofing). 

All Alcoa industrial building products 


V-Beam, Mesa Beige 


Bold Rib |, Mayan Bronze 
Bold Rib II, Woodland Green 


Ribbed 4-inch, Inca Gold 


can be finished in any of the 10 at- 
tractive colors of Alcoa Super Aluma- 
lure" finish, a baked-on, factory- 
applied, fluoropolymer enamel, rich 
in beauty and color integrity. 

What doesn't 

Aluminum's hidden advantages. 
Begin with the fact that aluminum 
takes care of itself and your budget. 
It resists corrosion by forming a pro- 
tective film of aluminum oxide. So, 
unpainted aluminum is all some 
buildings need. 

However, if you want color, all the 
more reason to choose aluminum, 

It's the substrate that provides addi- 
tional protection should the coating 
be scratched. The natural aluminum 
oxide film that forms, resists corrosion 
and discourages flaking or adhesion 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


For more data, circle 11 on inquiry card 


loss, staining or streaking. Aluminum 
actually helps a coating last. It holds 
a finish beautifully. 

And, the Super Alumalure finish is a 
long-lasting film that won't peel, flake 
or chip. Its fluoropolymer resin is 
tough, durable Kynar* that gives a 
high degree of protection from 
chemical attack and has a projected 
service life of more than 20 years, 
based on exposure and weathering 
tests. 

For complete information on our 
commercial and industrial building 
products, see Sweet's Architectural 
or Industrial files. Or write Aluminum 
Company of America, 1130-M Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


*Trademark of Pennwalt Corporation 


Snug Rib roofing, natural aluminum 


Box Beam, Nordic Blue 


Corrugated sheet, Canyon Red 


Ribbed 8-inch, Dover White 


Perforated corrugated sheet, 
natural aluminum 


GALCOA 
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Why 


molded 
lenses 


outshine 
extruded- 


undistorted 


facts 


When it comes to prismatic lenses, 
prism distortion can-cause some 
glaring problems. Like streaks, spots, 
shadows and glare. 

That's why Customlens " panels 
are injection molded. Molding assures 
the sharpest most optically perfect 
prisms obtainable for the ultimate in 
control and diffusion of light output. 

American Louver Company has 
been part of the lighting industry nearly 
as long as the flourescent lamp. We not 
only helped to perfect the prismatic 
lens, but now offer tinted Customlens 
panels in either neutral gray or subtle 
gold to further reduce brightness and 


F* rw*"vvrvvYyr 


enhance lighting moods. Like all 
Customlens panels, they're color 
stable for up to 20 years. 

Our standard sizes fit most fixtures 
and grid systems ...1x 2,2x2,2x4 
and 3 x 3. Send for Bulletins 200, 201 
and 203. And when you're ready to 
specify lenses, make it clear. . -you 
want injection molded Customiens. 


A 


AMERICAN-LOUVER COMPANY. 


7700 AUSTIN AVENUE * 
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The new Weldwood Collection. 
Suddenly, anything else seems out of date. 


Introducing The Weldwood 
Collection; from U.S. Plywood. 
Quite simply, the finest group 
of prefinished panels available 
anywhere in the world. 

The Weldwood Collection. 
A paneling created exclusively 
for those once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunities when nothing 
less than the finest in quality 
is acceptable. Where superb 
hardwoods are crafted into 
face veneers worthy of the 
term “heirloom”. 

The Weldwood Collection 
features veneers of hickory, 
teak and walnut. Just these 
are given a formal planked 
effect, with slender 
eighth-inch-wide grooves 
spaced two or four inches on 
center. Some are medium and 
dark shaded. Others light- 
toned for a contemporary 
feeling. 

Three more fine woods— 
walnut, oak and cherry—are 
highlighted like fine furniture 
with normal random spacing 
and eighth-inch grooves. We 
also have retained the very 
best panels from our Charter* 
and Deluxe groups: Charter 
pecan and Gothic oak. 

See this limited edition, 
now at your U.S. Plywood 
Branch Office. 


US.Plywood 


777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10017 
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First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. of Danville, Martinsville, Virginia. Architect: Calvert, Louis & S 
Acoustical Contractor: J. W. Squire Banking area ceiling: Conwed 12"x 12" Rock Face Ceiling Tile 


Fort Wayne Elementary School, 
Indianapolis 500 Hospitality Suite, Indianapolis, Indiana, Engineers: Fink Fort Wayne, Indiana. Architect: Cole Matson & Matott. Acoustical 
Roberts and Petrie, Inc. Acoustical Contractor: Perry Acoustics. Ceiling Contractor: C, N. Parker Co, Lobby and Corridor area ceiling 
Conwed Rock Face 24" x 24" Reveal Ceiling Panels Conwed 24" x 24" Rock Face Ceiling Panels 


ABOVE ALL 


CONWED 
CEILINGS 
FOR 
ENDURING 


Cloverleat Mall, Richmond, Virginia. Architect: Carneal and Johnson. Acoustical Contractor 
Consolidated Tile Co. Ceiling: Conwed Rack Fac " x 24" Reveal Panels 


Conwed Rock Face...the ceiling family 
with beauty, character, and stamina. 


Over athousand ceilings ranging from locker rooms to executive offices, 
rom corridors to lounges, prove Rock Face ceilings are more than 
abuse resistant. This one-of-a-kind ultra hard ceiling has a surface 
exture that's handsome and natural. It stays that way during 
installation, when removing panels for plenum access and when 
here are unexpected bumps and jars 

Now a choice of 10 types and sizes including U.L. labeled fire 
rated formulations make up the Rock Face family for ceiling design 
variety... Reveal Panels...24" x 24" and 24" x 48" L ay-in 
"anels...Concealed Tiles. Each ready to give its own charac- 
teristic to the particular design. All maintaining surface texture 
continuity and abuse resistance 
You can have ceiling beauty and toughness too! Rock 


ace ceilings have proved it. Write Conwed for Rock Face ( d 
amily data or refer to Sweets Catalog 9.1/Co onwe 
CORPORATION 


332 Minnesota Street 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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How to get more drafting 
out of your draftsmen. 


Even if you have the industry's finest draftsmen avail- 
able to you—and we hope you do—there's a way 
to make them even more efficient. And that's to give 
them more time to do what you hired them for. 


Give them the Bruning PD-80 convenience copier. 


What it offers you is the last word in convenience 
—no waiting, no unpleasant odors— it goes right into 
your drafting area. Your draftsmen take a few steps 
from their desks, feed tracings at once, and get 
finished prints in seconds. 

There are no more time-consuming trips to a 
central reproduction center for check prints. What 
your draftsmen are free to do with all the time the 
PD-80 can save is simply, more drafting. 

Your Bruning man is ready now to demonstrate the 
PD-80, right in your own drafting area. And he can 
put this time-saving, cost-cutting machine to work 
for you on an attractive rental plan, starting from 
$25 a month. Call him today, or write Bruning, 
1834 Walden Office Square, Schaumburg, III. 60172. 


Your single best source in engineering graphics. 


The PD-80 
Engineering Convenience Copier. 


© 
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Kydex wallcovering: 
tough enough for hockey rinks... 
tough enough for you 


your walls. 
Available 


colors, 2x gives walls exception 


ally high resistance to scuffs, dents 
gouges and the effect: 
used chemic 


Haas EN 


ydex. Shoot 
For Class (interior tine 


¢abngs avaiable: Colormay not be out 
goon stable. Avoid exposure 10 heat 
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There are some very particular 
reasons for choosing 
Raywall Electric Furnaces. 


1. Four models to choose from, LF, FC, F and MF. 

2. 4 kw through 40 kw. 

3. Up to 5 tons of cooling may be added at time of installa- 
tion or later. 

4. Installation flexibility —up-flow-down-flow horizontal ap- 
plications in limited areas. 

5. Furnace casing, plenum, and duct are UL listed for zero 
clearance to combustible materials. 

6. Units are specifically designed for 208, 240, 277 and 480 
volt, single and three phase applications. 

7. Nickel chromium elements are low watt density for black 
heat operation. 

8. KW rating per element on three phase can be varied to 


meet almost all heating loads. 

9. Single phase standard units utilize time delay sequencing. 
10. Primary and secondary limit controls are provided in 
each stage to provide maximum protection against unsafe 
operation. 

11. Accommodates permanent or throw-away filter. 

12. Fuses or circuit breakers are available to provide full 
overcurrent protection to meet N.E.C. code. 

13. Insulated with a high density fiberglas acoustical and 
thermal insulation for quiet operation. 

14. All components slide out from the front for easy 
service. 


Ask your man from Raywall. 
or write for our 
Electric Furnace brochure. 


A TPI DIVISION 
P.O. Box T, CRS Johnson City, TN . 37601 
615/929-3151 Telex 55-3442 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

NEWS REPORTS 
BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 
REQUIRED READING 


Strict contribution limits and strong punitive actions are asked, following kickback scandals. As part of recom- 
mendations for curbing illegal activities by professionals, the National Society of Professional Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Consulting Engineers Council are calling for criminal action and license revocation for offenders. See page 34. 


Nearly 69,000 housing units for low-income families will be funded by HUD. In easing up on the housing subsidy 
freeze, HUD will fund some projects with applications on file and others for which applications must be filed by June 
30, 1974. Of the total units earmarked for funds, 55,000 will serve urban renewal, rehabilitation and Operation 
Breakthrough areas, while the remaining 14,000 are designated for other programs. HUD will announce a state-by- 
state allocation of funds soon. 


Architects will not be responsible for guaranteeing energy conservation, states an AIA staffer. The question arose 
at a recent joint workshop on energy standards co-sponsored by the National Conference of States on Building Codes 
and Standards, and the National Bureau of Standards. Several participants urged development of a simple energy guide 
that could be referenced and signed by architects and engineers, certifying compliance on their plans. This drew 
immediate response from AIA staffer J. A. Demkin who stated no architect would be willing to sign his name to such 
a guarantee. The conference was part of steps being taken to prepare a national performance code. 


Energy conservation in buildings is given new emphasis, following the Presidential energy message. Last month's 
moves by President Nixon are expected to have long-range implications, and some states such as California are enact- 
ing laws requiring energy conservation standards for state construction. More on page 37. 


Most cities prefer to negotiate professional contracts, according to a spot check around the country. With isolated 
moves to require competitive bidding for professional services, many states and cities are continuing with accepted 
procurement practices. Details on page 34. 


How architects can profit as builder-developers will be heard in a series of national seminars starting this month. 
The first one is December 13-14 in New York City, with subsequent programs being held January 14-15 in San 
Francisco, and February 11-12 in Chicago. Sponsored by ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, the seminars featuring experts 
in law, financing, marketing and contracting will be presented by Management Concepts International, 505 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. For further information, phone toll free 800-223-5681. 


Brick, plumbing fixtures and lumber shortages will ease next year, while steel and cement demands continue. This 
according to a building materials forecast released by the U. S. Commerce Department. With the expected reduction 
in housing starts in 1974, and strong advances in non-residential construction, the mix of materials usage is expected 
to change. Also, shortages of steel products, especially rebars, are increasing at an alarming rate, according to the 
Associated General Contractors. And, the Architectural Aluminum Manufacturers Association has petitioned the Cost : 
of Living Council to remove all price controls from aluminum building products, in the wake of anticipated domestic 
shortages due to increased aluminum exports, this year up 84 per cent over 1972. Details on page 37. 


AIA dues will be adjusted in 1974 to reflect a 5.9 per cent increase in the Consumer Price Index, effective July 1. 
The increase will raise first-year corporate dues to $32, second-year dues to $64, and third-year dues to $96. Dues 
for associate members will be $38. Supplemental dues will decrease from the present 5 per cent of a firm's FICA (Social 
Security) contributions to 4 per cent. 


A land use planning and policy measure now moving through Congress may become law in a few months. The 
Senate-passed version of the legislation would authorize more than $1 billion in planning grants to the states to encour- 
age comprehensive planning under Federal guidelines. The National Association of Home Builders is seeking amend- 
ments to the measure that would require that all state land use plans contain a housing element, approved by HUD. 


James V. Rice has been elected president of the Producers' Council, succeeding John R. Baldwin. Also elected were: 
Richard |. Morris, first vice president; Fred W. Rexford, second vice president; Norman L. Rutgers, secretary; and Robert 
C. Findlay, treasurer. Producers’ Council is a national organization of building product manufacturers. 


The Atomic Energy Commission hopes to demonstrate a breeder reactor by 1980. According to Thomas A. Nemzek, 
director, division of reactor research and development at AEC, the breeder reactor is the Commission's highest priority 
energy program, as a means of achieving energy self-sufficiency for the United States—a goal spelled out in the 
President's recent energy message. 


President Nixon has been urged to continue wage controls in the construction industry by the National Constructors 
Association, an organization of some 40 of the nation's largest engineering and construction firms. The group also 
wants the Construction Industry Stabilization Committee through 1974. 
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A Bicentennial restoration for Philadelphia 


A $7.4 million Bicentennial 
project that will restore the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts building to its original 
condition (shown in 1876 photo 
below) was announced last 
month by John Gribbel 2nd, 
president of the Academy Board 
of Directors. Planners project a 
February 1976 re-opening of 
the building. 

Designed by Frank 
Furness, the Academy building 
at Broad and Cherry Streets in 
Philadelphia was an archi- 
tectural sensation when it 
opened for the 1876 Centen- 
nial. Since then, the building 
has come to be regarded as a 
masterpiece of 19th century ar- 
chitecture. 

Responsibility for restora- 
tion work has been assigned to 
the architectural firm of Day 
and Zimmermann. The firm's 
restoration experts, Hyman 
Myers and. Marc-Antoine Lom- 
bardini, have been assigned to 
the project. Myers is known as a 
Furness scholar. 

Main elements of the resto- 
ration plan include climate con 
trol, lighting, security systems, 
storage vaults, administrative 
offices, increased public areas, 
roof repairs and restoration of 
the many decorative elements 
that have suffered weather and 
other damage. 

The building is, according 
to Dr. John P. Coolidge, profes- 
sor of fine arts at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a monument to the 
Years 


American spirit in those “ 


of Promise" during which the 
building was designed 

“It is that spirit which ex- 
plains a Greek statue between 
Gothic columns under à Man- 
sard roof; a Baroque staircase 
(shown) leading to Moorish ar- 
cades; an hydraulic elevator; 
tile, brick, iron, 
glass; a floor of custard yellow 
with scarlet accents; raspberry 
walls above a Delít-blue dado; 
chocolate spandrels diapered in 
gold leaf; all of these elements 
which, as the astonished visitor 
perceives, make up the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy," wrote Coo- 
lidge of the building. 

The restoration of these 
features is expected to last from 
May 1974 to February 1976, 
during which time the Academy 
will relocate elsewhere. A tem- 
porary site has not been chosen, 


sandstone, 


states a spokesman. 

Some funds for the work 
are anticipated from Federal, 
state and local sources, and pro- 
posals are to be made for foun- 
dation support. Says architect 
Hyman Myers in a letter to the 
Academy director, “The Acad- 
emy building was an experi- 
ment in structural technology 
and a pioneering example of a 
new architectural philosophy 
The building even today is re- 
markably modern in the con- 
cepts of space and function as in 
its handling and use of natural 
light and ornament, There is in 
Frank Furness’ design a produc- 
tive Victorian marriage of art 
and technology.” 
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Peter Max redesigning interior of One Times Square 


Perhaps one of the most re-done 
and abused buildings in New 
York City is the Allied Chemical 
Tower in Times Square, built 
originally in 1904 (above left) 
by The New York Times Pub- 
lishing Company. 

In 1963, the landmark was 


acquired by Allied Chemical 
Corporation which renovated 
the building, facing it in marble 
(center photo, above). 

Now, the 17-story struc- 
ture—apparently not to be left 
in peace—has been taken over 
by real estate developer Alex 


Parker who plans to convert it 
into an exposition center called 
Expo: America. 

Artist Peter Max will design 
the spaces (section below), 
which will portray major facets 
of the American lifestyle. This 
will be an interior remodeling. 
Parker estimates his costs for 
purchase and remodeling will 


n 


be about $12 million. 

Mr. Max said at the an 
nouncement press conference, 
“we clearly envision that Expo: 
America will showcase 
America’s excellence in educa- 
tion, space, business, commu- 
nications, transportation, fash- 
ion, and technology.” 

How about architecture? 


Engineer groups ask license revocation for kickback offenders 


Two major engineering organi- 
zations—the National Society 
of Professional Engineers and 
the American Consulting Engi- 
neers Council—have made rec- 
ommendations aimed at pre- 
venting involvement by their 
members in kickback, payoff 
and similar operations which 
reflect on the profession as a 
whole. 

The NSPE, after two 
months of intensive study of the 
problems has issued a task force 
report which recommends 
adoption of laws at Federal, 
state and local levels which 
would limit political contribu- 
tions by engineers seeking work 
with public agencies to $100 in 
the aggregate. This would be the 
top permitted for the two-year 
period preceding elections, and 
would include payments to po- 
litical parties, committees or or- 
ganizations on behalf of office 
holders or candidates. 

To bind the proposal, NSPE 
says such limitations should be 
enforced by contract provisions 
in the form of an affidavit. 

In its move, ACEC called 
for limits on campaign contribu- 
tions, strong contractural prohi- 
bitions against illegal practices, 


and revocation of violators’ li- 
censes to practice, This grew 
out of a special meeting of the 
executive officers of the Council 
in New York City October 30 
where these leaders asserted 
that consulting engineers who 
degrade the profession through 
improper actions should be ex- 
pelled from membership. 

The ACEC officers said engi- 
neer registration boards should 
have the responsibility for disci- 
pline applied to all engineers 
guilty of misconduct. This 
would take the form of suspend- 
ing or revoking licenses—Pro- 
fessional Engineer Registration 
Certificates—where illegal 
kickbacks, payoffs or conflicts 
of interest have been proven. 
Member organizations are 
urged to examine any barriers to 
effective discipline by these 
boards and to press for appro- 
priate legislation or administra- 
tive action to remove such 
shortcomings. 

NSPE said it realized that 
the extreme nature of its propos- 
als might be attacked as an inva- 
sion of the rights of engineers to 
participate in the political 
process. But, its statement 
added, in the light of what has 


happened recently and of the 
charges brought against some 
engineers, "the profession 
should recognize that for every 
right there is a responsibility." 

The Society, like the Coun- 
cil, would throw more respon- 
sibility to state licensing boards. 
It would give these bodies new 
authority to adopt binding rules 
of professional conduct. Viola- 
tion of these rules would then be 
grounds for suspension or revo- 
cation of license. It offered an 
eight-point program to combat 
unethical or illegal activities by 
engineers. 

In short, NSPE said it would 
like to see laws making ita crim- 
inal offense for any engineer or 
public official to seek, agree to, 
or accept any payment or mon- 
etary benefit in return for the 
award of engineering contracts. 
Total disclosure of all political 
contributions, including identi- 
fication of the contributor’s 
business interests, is also part of 
the NSPE plan. 

Both statements abhorred 
suggestions that professional 
services be acquired by the 
competitive bidding process. 
There has been more talk of this 
method in Congress. 


1973 Energy Conservation Awards announced by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


Three buildings—one institu- 
tional, one commercial and one 
industrial—have been selected 
for the 1973 Energy Conser- 
vation Awards sponsored by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration to encourage an 
awareness of the urgent need to 
conserve energy resources and 
lessen pollution. No award was 
given this year in the govern- 
ment category 

Winning in the institutional 
category was the 400-bed Boca 
Raton (Florida) Community 
Hospital, designed by The 
Smith, Korach, Hayet, Haynie 
Partnership. A major feature in 
the design is the use of five uni- 
tized air-conditioning modules 
(UAM) that are said to save 
$24,230 per year in heating and 
The major 
component of this patented sys- 


electricity costs 


tem is the air-to-air total energy 
recovery wheel which absorbs 
and transfers latent heat as well 
as sensible heat from the ex- 
haust air (top photo). 

In the cate- 
gory, Skidmore, Owings & Mer 


commercial 


rill won first place honors for the 
Weyerhaeuser World Head 
quarters in Tacoma, Washing; 
ton, Among the energy-con- 
serving aspects of this building 
is the low-profile, large-floor 
area configuration which, when 
combined with overhangs, pro- 
duces minimal summer solar 
heat gain and maximum winter 
solar heat entry (below) 
General Electric's Lynn 
(Massachusetts) Utilities Opera- 
tion won top honors in the in- 
dustrial category for the design 
of its in-house combined-cycle 


In spite of pol 


Last month, we reported that 
fall-out from the Maryland polit- 
ical contributions scandal in- 
cluded a decision by the 
Omaha, Nebraska mayor to re- 
verse accepted practices for se- 
lecting architects and engineers 
for city work—Omaha will now 
require competitive bidding by 
professionals in lieu of nego- 
tiated contracts. 

A quick check of some 
major cities shows that 
Omaha's move is isolated, with 
most cities preferring to retain 
present methods of selection 
based on competence. 


generation system, which will 
provide an annual savings of 
two million gallons of fuel over 
a previous configuration. 

Honorable Mentions were 
awarded to the Cambridge 
Seven Associates, Incorporated 
in association with Arthur D. 
Little, Incorporated for the Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon Society 
office building (see RECORD, 
Mid-October 1973, page 15); 
The Architects Collaborative, 
Incorporated for the Thomas 
Glass Factory; and Unthank 
Seder Poticha, for the Oregon 
State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion's Recreational Facility 

The glass factory was cited 
for its "natural and scientific 
way" of venting the intense 
heatof liquid glass. The 54-foot- 
high A-frame roof allows the 
heat to rise, where it is ex- 
hausted by fans along the ridge 
of the roof; cool air is drawn in 
from ground level (right) 

The Oregon recreational 
facility, which includes tennis 
and handball courts, was de- 
signed to avoid complete enclo- 
sure; the roof planes, somewhat 
like large Venetian blinds, ex- 
clude rain and direct sun, while 
allowing natural ventilation and 
adequate light for tennis. Hand. 
ball courts placed below 
ground reduced the external 
heating loads, and cooling was 
unnecessary (right) 

The Owens-Corning pro- 
gram will again be conducted in 
1974, and registered and li 
censed architects and engineers 
practicing in the United States 
are eligible to enter. Details will 
be announced later 


For instance, the cities of 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, Phoenix, 
Denver, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Atlanta, Seat- 
tle, Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 
Dallas all report no plans for re- 
placing the negotiated contract 
method of selection. 

Competitive bidding is 
under consideration in Pennsyl- 
vania. Republican members of 
the state legislature are drafting 
bills that would require compe- 
titive bidding on all archi- 
tectural and engineering serv- 
ices for public works projects in 


the state, and reportedly, the 
Pennsylvania Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and the state 
Bar Association are starting sep- 
arate investigations of the selec- 
tion of professionals for govern- 
ment contracts. 

Several cities report they 
have (or are now appointing) 
AJE selection committees who 
choose architects and engineers 
from lists of qualified firms. In 
Dallas, any professional firm 
wanting city business must fill 
outa detailed questionnaire list- 
ing the firm's members and ca- 
pabilities. When a project 


ical kickback scandals in parts of the country, most cities sticking with negotiated contracts 


comes up for design, the com- 
mittee interviews prospective 
firms and recommends three in 
the order of adjudged capability 
and qualifications to the city 
council which makes the final 
selection. The selected firm is 
expected to quote a fee based 
on printed fees for the state of 
Texas. This plan has local AIA 
chapter support. Kansas City 
and Seattle have such selection 
committees, and Oklahoma 
City is considering a measure 
presented by a professional 
committee to rotate city projects 
and impose a limit on city work. 


NEWS REPORTS 


New group will aid in 
metric conversion 


^While the final form of the 
metric conversion bill to be 
passed by Congress has not 
been-determined, there is gen- 
eral agreement that a metric 
plan and program with strong 
Federal support is emerging, 
and will be backed up by legis- 
lation and a Federal appro- 
priation."" 

These were the remarks of 
Congressman Robert McClory 
at the October briefing held in 
New York by the newly-formed 
American National Metric 
Council, to acquaint national 
trade associations, labor and 
consumer groups on the role 
and function of the Council. 

According to Roy P. Trow- 
bridge, president of the Ameri- 
can National Standards Institute 
(ANSI), the American National 
Metric Council was formed be- 
cause the accelerating rate of 
U.S. metric legislation has un- 
derscored the need for a private 
sector body to serve as a coor- 
dinating center for metric activi- 
ties in the U.S. 

This will be accomplished 
through a voluntary structure 
representative of all affected 
Chairman and vice 
chairmen have been appointed 
in the areas of primary materi- 
als, industrial products, con- 
struction, consumer goods and 
education/industrial training. 

A bill on metric conversion 
has strong support of Congress, 
and has reached the House 
Rules Committee after final ap- 
proval in mid-October by the 
House Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee. Action may 
come before January. 

Features of the U.S. legisla- 
tion most likely to be passed in- 
clude; metric units predomi- 
nant but not exclusive; a gov- 
ernment Metric Conversion 
Board; a voluntary 10-year con- 
version period; and no subsi- 
dies (costs will lie where they 
fall). 

Establishment of the Amer- 
ican National Metric Council is 
said to assure that the private 
sector will be able to provide 
coordinated inputs to the Gov- 
ernment Conversion Board 
when it is established. 

Canadian plans for metric 
conversion were presented by 
executive director of the Cana- 
dian Metric Commission Paul 
Boire, who said Canada's econ- 
omy will be substantially metric 
by 1980 

Meanwhile, conflicts over 
U.S, readiness to go metric were 
expressed recently in two areas. 

The American Manage- 
ment Association released re- 
sults of a nationwide survey of 

continued on page 37 
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Dover Stage Lifts. 
, , Rising star in the theater. 


A good actor must adapt himself to a wide variety of roles 
and styles of interpretation. So must a good stage 

Thedesigners ofthe Oregon Shakespearean Festival's 
Angus Bowmer Theater, Ashland, Oregon, recognized 
this and utilized a Dover Stage Lift as the heart of their 
new 600-seat playhouse 

This 28' x 8'6" lift is truly a versatile performer. It 
travels 21' and serves four levels: machine room, trap 
room, auditorium floor, and stage. In various positions it 
becomes part of the stage, part of the auditorium, and an 
easy way to move heavy, awkward scenery between 
floors 

Dover Lifts can be found in the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the Juilliard School, New York; in Harvard's 
Loeb Drama Center, the Santa Fe Opera House, and the 
Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas. 


The same Dover skill that designed and built these 
lifts can be applied to your stage lift project, regardless 
of size or special requirements. 

For more information, see our catalog in Sweet's 
Files, or write Dover Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept 
A42.P. O. Box 2177, Memphis, Tenn. 38101. In Canada: 
Dover/Turnbull 


OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION, Ashland, Ore. 
Architects: Kirk, Wallace, McKinley, A.1.A. & Associates, Seattle, Wash. 
Theater Consultants: Landry, Hunt & Bogan, Palo Alto, Calif. 

General Contractor: Robert D. Morrow, Inc., Salem, Ore. 

Stage Lift installed by Dover Elevator Co., Oakland, Calif. 


B DOVER | 
Stage Lifts 


For more data, circle 22 on inquiry card 
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NEWS REPORTS continued from page 35 


approximately 5,500 U.S, busi- 
ness firms, and in general the 
responses strongly suggest that 
American commerce and in- 
dustry are both willing and able 
to begin conversion on short no- 
tice. Construction interests were 
part of the survey. 

However, the Senate com- 
merce committee heard a repre- 
sentative of the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business 
claim that in spite of popular be- 
lief, there has been no wide- 
spread shift to metrics by the 
business community, and 
America’s small businesses are 
apprehensive about conversion 
because of the cost/benetit 
ratio. 


Forecast of building 
materials issued 


Forecasting building materials 
availability next year, the Com- 
merce Department anticipates 
that shortages will ease some- 
what for brick, plumbing fix- 
tures and lumber, and that the 
demand for cement and rein- 
forcing steel, felt keenly in some 
localities this year, will con- 
tinue to rise in 1974. This is part 
of the U. S. Industrial Outlook 
published recently. 

The government views 
high housing output and new 
production levels in mobile 
home manufacturing as factors 
squeezing the materials market 
this year. Tight supplies have 
developed in cement, brick, 
some plumbing fixtures and. 
reinforcing bars in some locali- 
ties, Commerce states that 
shortages and high prices of 
lumber products have had a 
“rippling effect’ on the demand 
and price picture of competitive 
products, 

"The overall tightness in 
wood structure building prod- 
ucts has encouraged the devel- 
opment of new building systems 
involving the applications of 
metal framing (aluminum and 
lightweight steels) and precast 
and prestressed concrete ele- 
ments," the outlook says. “Dur- 
ing 1974, with an expected re- 
duction in housing starts and 
strong advances in the nonresi- 
dential sector, the mix of materi- 
als use is expected to change. 
For some products such as 
brick, plumbing fixtures and 
lumber, the 1973 tight supply 
situation should be somewhat 
alleviated.” Plastics in building 
products will gain increasingly 
wider acceptance next year, the 
government believes. 

Summarizing some Com- 
merce Department opinions: 
Structural steel shipments now 
measuring $4 billion annually 
should advance to $4.4 billion 
next year reflecting higher 
prices expected for structural 
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shapes and plates. Cement and 
concrete shipments of $2 bil- 
lion, 8 per cent over this year, 
are expected in 1974. Plumbing 
and heating—with housing 
off—will show slower growth in 
1974, The metal fixture industry 
anticipates shipments to go up 
by 4 per cent. Commerce says 
the demand is for fixtures that 
are easier and less costly to in- 
stall, and that plastics are mak- 
ing inroads into many areas 
such as sinks, fittings and, to a 
limited degree, water closets. 

Lighting and wiring equip- 
ment shipments will remain 
strong next year, reaching $5.2 
billion, 8 per cent over 1973. 
Softwood plywood shipments 
were expected to remain at $2 
billion next year after an in- 
crease of 6 per cent this year 
over last. 

Raw materials availability 
continues to be the determining 
factor in both plywood and 
lumber output. Lumber produc- 
tion is expected to drop about 1 
per cent below the 1973 level. 
This would reflect the housing 
decline. Timber sales from na- 
tional forests are being raised to 
11.8 billion board feet this year 
and next, a 10 per cent increase 
over 1972. 

Developing energy short- 
ages have begun to influence 
the building materials market as 
à whole. For example, there is 
new demand for a large variety 
of improved insulations. 


Report calls for fewer 
correction facilities 


The nation would stop building 
new major institutions for de- 
tention of juveniles (and most of 
those for adults) if the Justice 
Department were to follow rec- 
ommendations contained in the 
recent report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Crimi- 
nal Justice Standards and Goals, 
Chapter 11 of the 636-page 
publication deals with planning 
of new correctional institutions. 
Usually liberal in its approach 
to the whole subject of deten- 
tion, it states that in those in- 
stances where studies show a 
need for a new physical plant, 
its planning and design should 
include simultaneous partici- 
pation by administrators, archi- 
tects, planners, inmates, com- 
munity representatives, and 
those involved in developing 
and operating inmate programs 
and activities 
The Commission makes 
flat-out recommendation 
which would severely curtail 
the planning and construction 
of such facilities: “Each correc- 
tional agency, administering 


this 


state institutions for juvenile or 
adult offenders should adopt 
immediately a policy of not 


building new major institutions 
for juveniles under any circum- 
stances, and not building new 
institutions for adults unless an 
analysisof the total criminal jus- 
tice and adult corrections sys- 
tems produces a clear finding 
that no alternative is possible.” 

The Commission's detailed 
report was produced under 
grant contracts awarded by Jus- 
tice's Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration and at this 
point is being "digested" by the 
Department's Bureau of Pris- 
ons, particularly its administra- 
tive services division personnel 
who are responsible for con- 
struction and maintenance serv- 
ices. Its sections on planning, 
locating and building facilities 
is must reading for architects 
and engineers involved in such 
construction. 

In short, the Commission 
felt that security elements and 
detention provisions should not 
dominate the design. It would 
avoid the ubiquitous "cage" 
and “closed” environment, ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible 
normal living conditions. It 
even opts for co-educational 
detention under certain circum- 
stances, 

It is recommended that fa- 
cility design emphasize flexi- 
bility and amenability to change 


in anticipation of fluctuating 
conditions and needs and 
achieve highest return on capi- 
tal investment. And the Com- 
mission advocates that all in- 
mates be accommodated in in- 
dividual rooms arranged in resi- 
dential clusters of eight to 24 
rooms to achieve separation of 
accused and sentenced per- 
sons, male and female offend- 
ers, and varying security levels. 
It is argued that such an arrange- 
ment would “reduce the deper- 
sonalization of institutional liv- 
ing.” 


Nixon energy message 
calls for controls 


There’s no more doubt that ar- 
chitects will be increasingly en- 
ergy conscious as they design 
America’s buildings. 

In a sense, the designers 
have a “head start’ on the prob- 
lem of altering more conven- 
tional design techniques to ac- 
commodate energy conser- 
vation principles. The National 
Bureau of Standards for some 
years has been engaged in de- 
veloping and testing new 
methods and materials applica- 
tions aimed at conserving en- 
ergy over the life cycle of a 
building. Cooperating with its 
National Conference of States 


on Building Codes and Stand- 
ards and with groups such as the 
American Institute of Architects, 
the American Society of Heat- 
ing, Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning Engineers, and the 
American Consulting Engineers 
Council, the Bureau has moved 
this yeartoward development of 
a concensus standard. If this can 
be effected, it will be the first 
such standard in existence and 
is expected to result in a savings 
of up to 30 per cent in energy 
consumption. 

California, for example, 
has a new law requiring the 
state architect to develop and 
apply energy conservation 
standards in the design of new 
state buildings. It establishes as 
policy that saving resources for 
heating, cooling, and illumi- 
nating buildings will be a prime 
consideration in their design. 

The White House has al- 
ready requested the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to shorten the 
time for licensing and con- 
struction of nuclear plants, It 
now requires approximately 
nine years for the entire process 
and Mr. Nixon said he would 
like AEC to take steps to reduce 
this to six years, posing a tough 
problem for the agency and put- 
ling new pressure on environ- 
mental-protection agencies. 


Boston Society of Architects sponsors sandcastle competition 


From the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects, this item: 

Last summer, Boston ar- 
chitects and other children re- 
surrected an ancient building 
form which has been bypassed 
by the proponents of pre- 
stressed concrete and other 
twentieth-century construction 
techniques, 

The Sandcastle Competi- 
tion sponsored by Emily Hies- 
tand and Associates, the Boston 
Society of Architects, The Chil- 
dren’s Museum, and the Boston 
Society of Landscape Architects 
was the impetus for some of the 
most arresting, if temporal, ar- 
chitectural forms this city has 
experienced of late. 

Turrets, often tiered and 
flag-topped, spiraling mono- 
lithic structures and planned 
sand-cities which were a pleas- 
ure to visit, were rampant. The 
one-stage competition was held 
in four categorii 1) Profes- 
sional Architects and Land- 
scape Architects 2) Nonprofes- 
sionals 3) 12-and-unders with 
families 4) None of the above. 

Prizes included The Art 
and Industry of Sandcastles by 
Jan Adkins, the Flying Gold 
Sandbucket Trophy, a one- 
pound bag of sand (first prize), a 
five-pound bag of sand (second 
prize), a rare recording of Love 
Letters in the Sand by Pat 


Boone, and, for the professional 
winners, certificates silk- 
screened on sandpaper and 
suitable for framing. 

Parts of the invitation read 
as follows: 

Objectives: “The design 
should not only stagger the 
imagination but complement 
the natural surroundings in 
which it is set. The sandcastle 
must be capable of sustaining it- 
self until the first high tide. Per- 
manence of the structure is not 
crucial." 

Allowed materials and 
forms: “The castle may take any 
form proposed by the competi- 
tor within the conditions of the 
program; pools, walls, foun- 
tains, sculpture, plantings, 
moats, knights, dragons, turrets, 


P 


horses (fake) and damsels in 
distress are permitted. Each 
entry will be judged on the basis 
of its design in relation to the 
ocean, creative use of materials 
and whim.” 

Tide times were, of course, 
a crucial consideration, and 
judges gave bonus points for 
constructions which withstood 
the waters. 

The architectural commu 
nity of Boston has recognized 
this return to sandcastling as an 
important environmental ad- 
vance. There are hopes that the 
competition, in future years, 
"will draw upon the archi- 
tectural skills of other large East- 
ern cities looking for answers to 
urban problems.” 

Good luck. 
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Wool looks and 
feels like wool 


so does Acrilan 
only better 


When someone says, wool is soft, bright, rich and colorful, why not go one better 
Acrilan Plus : It's softer, brighter, richer and more colorful./ Better yet, lock at our 


Acrilan Custom Carpets d see why we can say “Acilan Plus is better" 
If ) y 


Monsanto 
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Rutgers medical unit 
planned for 1976 


This hospital is projected for the 
Piscataway, New Jersey cam- 
pus of Rutgers College of Medi 
cine and Dentistry. Designed by 
the Office of Max O. Urbahn 
and John Diehl and Associates 
the 325-bed facility would serve 
an estimated 100,000 persons a 
year, as well as serve the teach- 
ing needs of the College. Siting 
adjacent to existing College 
buildings will create the central 
court which is to be visible from 
all levels of the new building. 
Traveling around the court is the 
circulation spine leading to the 
service towers. Generous use of 
natural light is accomplished by 
skylights for tunnels connecting 
the three buildings, and interior 
patient rooms will be located on 
inside courts. The building is 
budgeted at $45 million 


BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


Eisenhower Civic Center proposed for Washington, D.C. 


The $41 million Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Bicentennial Civic 
Center design was recently un- 
veiled, after approval by the 
Washington, D.C. Commision 
of Fine Arts. It now must be ap- 
proved by the National Capitol 
Planning Commission and 
Congress before construction 
can begin. Designed as a joint 
venture by Welton Becket and 
Associates; Gray & West; and 
H. D. Nottingham & Associates 


the center will contain a 300,- 
000-square foot exhibition hall 
The proposed design calls for a 
low-level structure of fluted 
limestone with glass-walled 
lobbies and exposed steel 
trusses. The site is bounded by 
Mount Vernon Square and New 
York Avenue on the north, H 
Streeton the south, 8th Street on 
the east, and 10th Street on the 
west. The center will bridge 9th 
Street 
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BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 


New type of hostelry 
for Jackson Hole 


A 200-room hotel-conference 
center will be built at the base of 
Snow King Mountain, Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. Designed by 
MacFadyen/De Vido and Cor- 
bett/Dehnert, the project will 
include meeting rooms for up to 
1000 people, and circulation 
will permit direct access to the 
ski slopes. Adjacent condomin- 
iums are in the planning stage. 
Natural cedar will be used in 
construction; the use ot natural 
materials and pitched roofs are 
intended to complement the 
site's natural characteristics—a 
design breakthrough in what is 
termed the present visual blight 


of the area’s motels 


SOUTH ELEVATION 


WEST ELEVATION 


Alabama county starts 
mental health center 
The Huntsville-Madison (Ala- 
bama) County Community 
Mental Health Center by Tele- 
dyne Architects will provide 
upon completion 42,000 
square feet of space for day 
care, outpatient services, con- 
sultation and education, re 
search, and administration. Lo- 
cated near the central business 
district, the three-level structure 
has been designed to retain the 
slope of the site, by terracing the 
levels and developing court- 
yards around trees. This also 
will break up the massing and 
afford a more human scale 
Large areas of glass are planned 
on the north and south sides 
Concrete frame and brick ven- 
eer construction are to be used, 
with exposed wood deck and 
laminated wood beams sup- 
porting a terne metal roof 
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NORTH ELEVATION 


Terraced library retains vistas for neighbors in Hudson Valley town 


Under construction is the 66,- 


000-square foot Newburgh 
(New York) Library/Board of Ed. 
ucation building by Hugh Stub- 
bins and Associates, with con 
sulting architects, Flemming 
and Silverman. The $3 million 
building will contain a 40,000- 
square foot library with a 
200,000-volume capacity, of 
fices for the now dispersed edu 
cation board, and a community 


meeting space. The masonry 
and glass structure is being de 
veloped by the New York State 
Urban Development Corpora 
tion, Its three levels will slope 
toward the Hudson River, open 
ing views for the county court 
house as well, and creating a 
new central square linking the 
community's major civic build. 
ings. Completion of the building 
will be in 1975 


isometric 


Smaller than most of its Ameri 


can counterparts, this Swiss 
shopping center recognizes just 
the same that shopping is be 
coming a leisure activity; so 
such buildings have to be rec 
reational in that they create ex 


periences for the shopper. This 


design philosophy led Zurich 


architect Dr. J. Dahinden to the 
Three 


shopping floors are arranged as 


desi hown here 


balconies under a sloping roof 
all immediately perceived from 
the main entrance. Vertical cir- 
culation from the underground 
parking to the several apart- 
ments and offices on the top 
floors is via escalators and ele- 
vators in the center of the build- 
ing. A first-floor restaurant is 
linked to the shopping floors 
by stairs. 


Shopping center in the Swiss resort of Davos recognizes need to create experiences for shoppers 


Fine arts center for 
Wake Forest University 


Caudill Rowlett 
Scott, last month credited here 


Architects 


forthe performing arts center at 
the University of Akron, have 
developed this Fine Arts Center 
design for Wake Forest Univer- 
in. Winston-Salem, North 
visual 


sity 
Carolina. Theater arts, 
arts and music will be accom 
modated in juxtaposed forms on 
a steeply sloping site. By bridg- 
ing the land's contour the archi 
tects were able to retain views 
The 
million center 
100,000 


square feet and is scheduled for 


and a natural creek 


proposed $4.5 


will contain over 


completion late next year 


Portable bank in Atlanta improves on trailer type 


Shown here is a modular, but 
permanent-looking structure for 
branch banking, developed by 
the Atlanta firm of Campbell & 
the Citizens & 
An at 


tractive alternative to the trailer 


Associates for 


Southern National Bank 


bank, these square buildings of 


wood and glass can be set up in 
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a weekend, and include carpet 
ing, furniture and equipment 
The building splits in the mid. 
dle, each half being transported 
on a flatbed truck. The original 


cost of construction is said to be 
$70. 
tion and new foundation is esti 
mated at $7,000 


000, and the cost of reloca 


ET 
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Für maberials disbribubion 


belelirb o Uie 


NO onik 


TU mosler (ALCS 1. 


has made it the one and only one through years 
of attention to our customer's needs 
In order to insure our customers of a distribution 
system which would fit their operations, we asked 
them about it before we built it. Asked architects 
engineers, consultants, even other nianufacturers 
whose products we were likely to be carrying for 
our clients 
As a result, over one hundred and sixty hospitals, 
banks, businesses of all kinds bought the system 
designed for them. Every day Telelift cars carry 
tons of mail, millions of dollars in cash, bonds and 
stocks, thousands of pounds of hospital supplies — 
carry them efficiently. quietly and quickly, directly 
to the point they are needed 


MOSLER/AIRMATIC SYSTEMS DIVISION, 


415 HAMBURG TURNPIKE, WAYNE, NEW JERSEY 07470 


We arent carrying these items with promises. We 
are doing it with proven equipment with proven per 
formance. We are doing it through continued develop 
ment, engineering and sensitivity to the needs of the 
market place 

Sc if you are considering a materials distribution 
system in the design of your facility. why not talk 
with us? We'll be pleased to prove to you that 
Mosler Telelift is the one and only one able to 
solve the now problems of your needs 


Mosler 


An American-Standard Company 


TELEPHONE: (201) 278-6300 
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How to 
ship small 


8 big hurry. 


p HANDLING 


DELTA AIRLINES 


Delta guarantees delivery on 
the flight or routing you specify 
between most Delta cities. 

Packages accepted up to 50 Ibs. 
with length plus width plus height 
not to exceed 90” total, with only 
one dimension exceeding 30” 

Delivery to Delta’s passenger 
counter or air freight terminal at 
the airport at least 30 minutes prior 
to scheduled departure time. 

Pick-up at DASH Claim Area 
next to airport baggage claim area 
30 minutes after flight arrival at 
destination. 

Charges for DASH shipments 
are nominal. Delta reservations will 
be pleased to quote actual charges 
between specific points. 

Payments accepted in cash, by 
company check, most general- 
purpose credit cards, special credit 
arrangements or on government 
shipments by GBL. ADELTA 


Rate examples (Tax included) 


Aclanta-Washington . . . . $21.00 
Boston-Miami........ . . $26.25 
Cincinnati-Louisville . . $21.00 
Cleveland-Phoenix. . . . . $26.25 
Los Angeles-New Orleans . . . $31.50 
Dallas-Los Angeles... .$26.25 
San Francisco-Atlanta. . $31.50 
Philadelphia-Houston... . . . $26.25 
New York-Tampa.. . $26.25 
For full details, call Delta 


reservations 


Delta is ready 
when you 


are! 
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Recently Received Books on New Towns 
and Town Planning 


FEDERALLY ASSISTED NEW COMMUNITIES: New 
Dimensions in Urban Development, by Hugh 
Mields, Jr.; The Urban Land Institute, Washington, 
1973, 277 pages, illus., paperback, $16.00 


This book is designed to give developers, 
builders, architects, planners and other profes- 
sionals interested in housing and community 
development an opportunity to learn in com- 
prehensive detail the opportunities, problems 
and accomplishments of the Federal govern- 
ment's new community development program. 
The book gives detailed project information on 
12 Federally funded new communities and 
eight new-towns-in-town. 

The author gives a step-by-step descrip- 
tion of the application process, including re- 
quirements, proposals, forms, regulations and 
eligibility. He also describes the extent to 
which the Federal government is prepared to 
assist and encourage both private and public 
developers, and partnerships of the two, to un- 
dertake the building of new communities. 

The book chronicles the history of the 
new communities movement in the United 
States, including a discussion of the best- 
known modern new communities; it also pro- 
vides a history of Federal involvement in new 
community development with emphasis on the 
provisions of Title VII of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970, Title VII par- 
ticipation, and the Title VII application 
process. In an appendix are printed the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act itself, to- 
gether with the Ohio New Communities Act 
and the Riverton Cash Flow Model. 


PLANNED UNIT DEVELOPMENT: New Communi- 
ties American Style, by Robert W. Burchell with 
James W. Hughes; Center for Urban Policy Re- 
search, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1972, 254 pages, illus., $12.95. 


This book attempts to demonstrate the evolu- 
tionary rather than the revolutionary aspects of 
planned unit development, together with its 
current and future impact on residential pat- 
terns. It also deals with the local costs and rev- 
enues associated with planned unit develop- 
ment, and describes the types of communities 
that are being sought for PUD, the mixture of 
tenants who are seeking its inclusive housing 
forms, and the intricacies, guarantees and 
loopholes in the planned unit development 
process. Specific recommendations to all 
levels of government and a model municipal 
ordinance are also included. 


A READER IN PLANNING THEORY, edited by An- 
dreas Faludi; Pergamon Press, New York, 1973, 399 
pages, paperback, $10.00, hardcover, $15.75. 


A Reader in Planning Theory is a collection of 
writings, mainly from American sources, de- 
signed primarily for planning students and pro- 
fessional planners. 


Light on Construction Management? 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT: A Handbook for 
Contractors, Architects and Students, by Vincent G. 
Bush; Reston Publishing Company, Reston, Virginia, 
1973, 203 pages (price not available). 


REQUIRED READING 


One of the reviewers of this book has written 
that “this is the book we have been waiting 
for." It is probably not that, but it is a worth- 
while and thoughtful primer on construction 
management. 

Mr. Bush brings to bear a broad range of 
experience gained at one of the leading gen- 
eral-contracting-oriented construction man- 
agement firms—Turner Construction. As a re- 
sult, this book provides a useful companion 
volume to William B. Foxhall's Professional 
Construction Management and Project Admin- 
istration. 

It is a primer, however, and most of the 
book clearly presents information already fa- 
miliar to most experienced firms in the in- 
dustry. Construction management is not a 
topic that can be covered in any depth in 200 
small pages. Typical is the compression of de- 
sign phase cost estimating and cost manage- 
ment into about four pages. Its primary presen- 
tation of the CM contract is an extract from the 
GSA standard document and it does not cover 
such difficult technical issues as change orders 
or claims in sufficient detail to be an effective 
guide to a CM team 

It also has some serious omissions. Tech- 
nical design review, value engineering, design 
scheduling, community relations and a 
number of other common construction man- 
agement services are missing. 

And, of course, it is slanted. It has an ap- 
pendix devoted to the basic AGC public rela- 
tions piece on CM. Non-contractor CM's are 
largely dismissed as former "computer firms.” 
Even more serious, a disproportionate amount 
of the book is devoted to the details of con- 
struction with a minimum emphasis on the all- 
important pre-bid services. CM is clearly 
something different or something more general 
than contracting, but this central CM issue is 
not answered by this book. 

In summary, while it does represent an in- 
telligent skimming of some of the major issues 
facing a very experienced general contractor 
that also acts occasionally as a construction 
manager, it is not the book many people have 
been waiting for. It really adds very little mate- 
rial to the slowly growing construction man- 
agement bibliography. — Bradford Perkins 


Mr. Perkins is managing partner of the New York of- 
fice of Llewelyn-Davies Associates, and he has been 
a frequent contributor to the ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD during his former association with McKee- 
Berger-Mansueto, Inc 


Also Received (and good for giving) 


BUILD YOUR OWN EARLY AMERICAN VILLAGE, 
by Forest Wilson; Pantheon Books, New York, 1973, 
32 pages, illus., paperback, $2.95. 

BUILD YOUR OWN MOON SETTLEMENT, by 
Forest Wilson; Pantheon Books, New York, 1973, 32 
pages, illus., paperback, $2.95. 


These amusing books have texts which respec- 
tively describe abodes of the past and the fu- 
ture; they also have paper punch-out parts 
with "fold here” "insert there" instructions 
that allow you to do just what the titles tell you 
to do. Great gifts for children who think they 
might become architects; great, too, for archi- 
tects who wish they were still children. 
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elevator shaft 


enclosures. 


KW 620 


Up go speed and safety. 
Down come cost and weight. 


At last there’s a system of enclosing high-rise elevator 
shafts that’s in the same league with the high-speed ele- 
vators that ride inside. And it's building code approved and 
proven in use in major highrises all across the U.S. 

Kaiser KW-620 elevator shaft enclosures go up so fast 
they make laborious, block-by-block masonry construc- 
tion seem like the dark ages. You can now enclose all shafts 
about as fast as the steel frame goes up. 

So you really save—in time, labor and materials costs. 
KW-620 knocks off plenty of over-all dead weight, too. 
Which translates into structural steel savings. 

And by closing open shafts immediately, you eliminate 
one of your biggest safety hazards before it becomes one. 

The KW-620 System is so simple commercial instal- 
lation crews become experts in minutes. There are only 
three components—J-runner, stud, and gypsumboard! Our 
ingenious new C-T stud is the key to simplified installation. 
It comes in 24 and 20 gauge galvanized steel—in 2Y2", 4" 
and 6" depths to provide partitions up to 31'-6" in height 
depending upon load and deflection requirements. 

With floor and ceiling J-runner tracks in place, it's just 
a matter of sliding Kaiser 1" Type X Shaftwall Board into 
the C-T studs. The board is automatically locked in place 
by installation of successive studs. Then, two 
thicknesses of 96" Type X wallboard are screwed 
to the corridor side of the studs —one horizontally, 
the other vertically. ia 

That's it. With a crew as few as two, that’s 
all it takes today to build 2-hour fire-resistive, non- 
loadbearing, partition enclosures for elevators, 
plumbing and air shafts. And the whole system is installed 
from the corridor side—with no work performed inside the 
elevator shaft. 

If you have new high-rise construction in your future 
plans or on your drawing board, push our button. We'd like 
the chance to show you how the Kaiser KW-620 System can 
open doors to new ideas in speed, safety, reduced cost and 
weight—floor after floor. Refer to our catalog in Sweet's 
Architectural File. 


Alternate KW-621 System: For 2-hour stairwell enclosures, application 
is the same except that the second layer of 5s" board is screwed to 
the studs from the stairwell side of the wall. 


KAISER 
GYPSUM 


Push our button for more information on 
elevator shaft enclosures. 


Kaiser Gypsum 
Kaiser Center 

Dept. 1114 KB 
Oakland, Calif. 94604 
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[] Send me more technical literature on the | 
KW-620 Shaft Enclosure System. 
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Arrange a showing for my staff of your new 
demonstration film. 


Name - 


Address — 


City/State/Zip 


poo 
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“Pm a man who doesn't 
Air conditioning at Winewood 


46 


"I go back a long way with GE air 
conditioning,’ says Bill Cartee. “Began 
with it ten years ago in my own home in 
Huntsville, Alabama. And I have it in 
my home here. 

“You can see why I've learned to trust 

GE. My experience bas been 
rewarding and I find in GE 
the three things I look for in 


a company: quality product, 
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dealer reputation, and service" 

Winewood Development, occupying 
287 acres, is located two miles from the 
steps of the Capitol at Tallahassee, Fla. 
When completed it will contain betweer 
1500 and 2,000 luxury apartments, soma 
300 of them condominiums. 

Every apartment in the developme 
both garden and town house, will have 
General Electric Air Conditioning. So w 


»elieve in taking chances. 


the office building which will occupy 25 
acres of the development. 

"Here, too!” says Bill Cartee, “I believe 
in going with the biggest and best!’ 

Winewood Developments architect 

is Joseph N. Clemons, A.I.A.; its consult- 
ing engineer, Gulf States Engineering & 
Consultant, Inc., Tallahassee. And Wine- 
wood is served by Central Heating 


Consultants, Inc., who will install approx- 


s100% General Electric?” 


Bill Cartee, President & Chairman of the Board, The W inewood Companies 


imately 1500 standard and 400 De Luxe 


split system central air conditioning units. 


Bill Cartee is high on his dealer just 
as you'll be high on the General Electric 
central air conditioning dealer who 
serves you. 

He's in the Yellow Pages under Air 
Conditioning Equipment and Systems. 

We're going to be in this business for 
a long time. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Introducin 
the GAF 180 Dia 


OFFICE 


CONSTRUCTION 


ENGINEERING 


ARCHITECTURE 


B. 
zoprinter: 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


9 


EDUCATION 


t works where you work! 


How would you like to just reach over 
from your desk or drafting board and run 
off a copy (or copies) of your original? 
And how would you like those copies to 
be crisp and clear? 

Discover the GAF® 180 Diazoprinter 
and it will happen . . . every time! 

First, it needs no venting! That means 
it goes any place you work . . . by your 
desk . . . alongside your drafting table . . . 
wherever you do your thing. 

The GAF 180 has only 3 operating 
controls making it easy to use. An exclu- 
sive instant on/off demand system allows 
the GAF 180 to start up—pronto—when 
you insert paper, and turn off after the 
paper goes through. 

The big 11x54 inch feedboard makes 
an ample work area, and there's a handy 
compartment to store a 50-yard roll of 
diazo paper. The GAF 180 is the only 
fluorescent printer that will take originals 
up to 48 inches wide (120 cm)—which 
means you can meet international re- 
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quirements and the current demand for 
metric. system standards. 

Add to these features a solid state 
electronic drive system for accurate 
speed, two high-output 120 watt lamps, 
versatility to use a broad range of repro 
materials, like blue lines, black lines and 
intermediates, and you've got a diazo- 
printer that's going to be hard to beat! 

Rediscover Diazo with the GAF 180 
Diazoprinter. First step is to mail the 
coupon . . . today. 


gaff 


Rediscover 
Diazo 


O COPYRIGHT GAF CORPORATION 
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GAF Corporation 469-0725 
Office Systems Division, Dept. 666-123 
140 West 51st Street 
New York, New York 10020 
Gentlemen: I'm for rediscovering Diazo! 
O Have a salesman call me to arrange 
for a demonstration 
Please send literature on the GAF 
180 Diazoprinter. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE (AREA CODE) 


Most water coolers look pretty 
much the same on the outside. 


Only one looks like this 


Halsey Taylor. 


Not that you'd recognize it. 


Very few people ever have to 
look at the inside of our water 
coolers. Including repairmen. 

That's because we concen- 
trate on what really counts— 
function. Besides, where could 
anyone get the idea that an archi- 
tect specifies functional products 
on appearance alone? 

The ultimate pay-off is a cold, 
satisfying drink of water. But the 
pay-off that counts is years of 
service, extremely low mainte- 
nance, quality construction—and 
knowing that the product you 
specify is as good as your own 
reputation 

We put a lot more into it so 
your customers will get a lot 
more out of it. Cold water in- 
cluded. Here's how: 


on the inside. 


Exclusive 2-stream bubbler. Builds 
a large, drinkable mound of water 
Squirt-proof and vandal resistant 
One piece chrome-plated brass forg- 
ing prevents contamination 


[2] Cooler top. Satin finish stainless 

steel, polished and buffed for beauty 
and ease of cleaning. Separate drain 
strainer removable for easy cleaning 
without removing cooler top. 


Pre-cooler. Incoming water line 
coiled around and tin-bonded to cold 
water drain. Boosts cooling capacity 
by 60% 


[4l Cooling storage tank. All copper, 

hot-dipped pure tin lining. Incoming 
water coil is tin-bonded to refrigerant 
coil to cool water before it enters 
tank 


Condensing unit assembly. Hermeti- 
cally sealed, lubricated for life. Auto- 
matic re-set overload protector 
prevents overheating. Capacitor in- 
sures compressor startup. All 
components designed and coordi- 
nated for top efficiency and long life 
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Cabinet. One-piece unitized body of 
heavy gauge bonderized steel 
Baked-on enamel resists wear, mois- 
ture, heat, sunlight. Cabinets also 
available in stainless and vinyl-clad 
steel 


[7] Dual temperature controls. Two 

thermostats, primary and secondary, 
provide double protection against 
freeze-up. 


[8] Automatic regulating/operating 

valve. Maintains constant stream 
height under line pressures varying 
from 20 p.s.i. to 90 p.s.i. Easy to ser- 
vice. Tamper-proof. Large orifices 
resist deposits and clogging. All 
parts are corrosion-resistant 


Halsey Taylor Division, 1554 
Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 
44481. 


Halsey Taylor, 


KING-SEELEY AST THERMOS CO. 
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ECO, 
today's answer to 
tomorrow's security problems. 


Unobtrusive. Economical. Reliable. Simple to 
install. Hager's Electronic Control of Open- 
ings (ECO) offers a unique, new concept in 
building security and traffic control. ECO's 
patented electronic contact and switch hinge 
now makes it possible to lock, unlock and 
monitor openings electrically from one cen- 
tral security station. Only slight modification 
to standard A.N.S.I. door and frame prepara- 
tion is required. Installation is simple. Elec- 
trical contractors can easily incorporate ECO 
into the building's wiring system. For more 
information, call your architectural hardware 
consultant or mail this coupon today. 


eco 


electronic 
control of 
openings 


Mail to: Clarence King, FCSI, President—ECO Security Division, 
Hager Hinge Company, 139 Victor Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63104. 


Please send me more complete information on Hager's new 
ECO security system. 


Nine Everything hinges on Hager 


including security 


Company. mo 
Address 
(Ou eS Se ufi nc 5 7m 
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There’s one “years ahead” 
roof deck insulation that’s 
available now...in big 
supply. It can be applied 
to any thickness. Even 
sloped to drains. K factor 
.40. Conserve energy — 
yours and nature’s— 
specify All-weather Crete 
roof deck insulation by 
Silbrico Corporation, 
Hodgkins, Illinois 60525. 


e 
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How 


To Make 
Your Life 


Miserable. 


62-63 
Recommend carpeting without separate padding, and your 


clients will never forgive you for it. theatre seat designed by 

Peter Dickinson. 

Installed at Old York Road 
Temple-Beth Am, Abington, Pa, 


Interior design by Kling/Interior Design 
meme PRAES tne MEER Vincent G. Kling & Partners, 
CAN oel Cus IOI iGO I l Architects. 


JG Furniture Company Inc. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
BL@ Telephone 215 536-7343 


H e Westinghouse makes more 
d nt m 0 e m izati 0 n products for plant construction 
| (or modernization) than any other 
company, a few of which are 


goes better when res 


255-3656. 


one man coordinates it. — eezsssee 


Waste treatment that turns dirty 
gook to clear water. At many 
plants, like the one just across this 
river, Westinghouse-constructed 
water treatment systems remove 
pollutants such as oil, acid, paint, 
sewage—can return high-quality 
water to the streams or the plants. 


Westinghouse 
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Whole-plant air conditioning 
soon pays for itself. At 85°F., 
human efficiency drops about 
25%. Air conditioning keeps pro- 
duction up in hot months, cuts 
absenteeism and turnover. Ask 
your Westinghouse man for all 
the facts. 


Lighting that boosts production, 
saves money, conserves energy. 
Let a Westinghouse expert prove 
it. Fact: An H.I.D. lamp, shown 
here in a Westinghouse lumi- 
naire, produces up to 5 times the 
light and up to 24 times the life of 
incandescents. 


Power system study to avoid 
outages and downtime. Plant 
expansion or modernization 
usually means increased loads. 
Working with your engineers, we'll 
analyze, fix, modify, adjust, add, 
update. It’s a complete service 
package. 


helps make it happen 


For more data, circle 34 on inquiry card 
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Unlike most waterproofing 
paints, high-build coatings based on 
Goodyear Pliolite® resin don’t delay 
bridge construction because they can 
be applied to damp or dry masonry 


surfaces in almost any kind of weather. 


In fact, when applied to green 
concrete, they act as curing agents— 
allowing the concrete to cure to its full 
structural strength. 

And coatings based on Pliolite 
seal concrete so effectively that water 
can’t penetrate. So it can’t freeze and 
expand, causing cracking and spalling. 


GOODFSYEAR 
CHEMICALS 


For more data, circle 35 on inquiry card 
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Waterproof coatings based on Pliolite 
get people across new bridges faster. 


In addition, high-build surfacing 
materials based on Pliolite cover minor 
surface imperfections, eliminating costly 
hand finishing. And they meet the 
specifications “of Mississippi State 
Special Provision No. 9078046. 

So if your job is to waterproof 
and protect masonry surfaces, either 
interior or exterior, high- build coatings 
based on Pliolite resin can help you do 
it better. For more information, and a 
list of manufacturers, write Bill Smith at 
Goodyear Chemicals, Dept. 7142. 

Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 44305. 
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Planned communities require new professional skills 


For the following discussions of both the 
emerging professional demands in the field of 
community planning and the management of 
the process itself, John de Monchaux and L. 
Bradford Perkins, principals in the planning 
firm, Llewelyn-Davies Associates, draw on the 
international experience of the New York- 
based office of this firm, and its London, Cana- 
dian and Australian counterpart organizations 
in the planning of some eighteen planned 
communities." 


Few changes in the planning and design pro- 
fessions are more likely to force a restructuring 
of traditional practice than the trend toward 
large-scale land development projects. The re- 
cent and rapid growth of the planned commu- 
nity concept, in particular, is having a pro- 
found impact on the entire project develop- 
ment and design process. 

The domain of the planner (i.e., the pro- 
fessional firm responsible for the land use plan) 
is being recast to allow social, environmental, 
economic and many other considerations to be 
examined at the same time—and often to pre- 
vail at key decision points. The realm of the 
architect in his more conventional role design- 
ing the buildings of a planned community is 
also changing. Community-wide design con- 
trols, encouraged by new incentives of devel- 
oper-clients toward higher levels of quality, 
offer new boundaries and opportunities to the 
good designer. 


Why large-scale development 

is a strong trend today 

The new trend toward larger-scale land devel- 
opment is strong for a number of reasons: 1) 
Some of the problems of environmental ap- 
proval, timely construction of utilities, financ- 
ing and marketing are made easier (per dwell- 
ing) with larger-scale development. 2) Large 
scale makes optimum use of specialized de- 
sign and management resources. 3) By its 
scale, community development creates an op- 
portunity to remove some of the social and 
economic constraints that have traditionally 
kept lower income families out of new sub- 
urbs—thus, attracting public support for open- 
ing avenues to broader public, political and 
financial resources. 4) Broadening the scope 


! Llewelyn-Davies Associates new towns include: New Cen- 
tury Town, Illinois; Harbison, South Carolina; Newfields, 
Ohio; Shenandoah, Georgia; Audubon, New York; Rancho 
San Diego, California; Flower Mound, Texas; North Picker- 
ing, Ontario, Canada; Albury/Wodonga, Australia; Milton 
Keynes, Buckinghamshire, England; and Ciudad Losada, 
Venezuela. 


and variety of building types developed to 
include multi-family, commercial, industrial, 
etc., allows the land developer himself to reap 
the gains in property value that might other- 
wise flow from his own activities into the pock- 
ets of adjoining owners. 

The HUD Title VII program (described 
on page 86 in this issue) has helped stimulate 
the explosion in the number of new town 
plans. Because its submission requirements de- 
mand extensive planning of every major aspect 
of a new community, it has helped identify 
how much we, as a planning firm, do and do 
not know about the successful development of 
large-scale projects. 


How community planning differs 

from conventional design processes 

Because there is likely to be quite a lot more 
larger-scale development, the architect and 
land use planner must examine carefully the 
ways in which the planning of such develop- 
ments differs from the design of an individual 
building. 

We have now been involved in the new 
town planning process over 15 times (6 times 
for HUD Title VII applicants), and each time 
we find new questions in the planning and de- 
velopment process which need answers. Al- 
though it is impossible to even begin in these 
pages a comprehensive review of all factors in 
the planned community, we have identified 
three important themes which have the most 
profound impact on the planning and design 
process: 

1) The design process for a planned commu- 
nity is fundamentally different from the design 
process used for a simple building. 

2) The large scale and long building periods 
characteristic of planned communities call for 
a new range of criteria in the selection of a 
preferred design. 

3) To meet the traditional, rather utopian, ex- 
pectations about life in planned communities 
sometimes takes rather more in the way of so- 
cial and development controls and resources 
than most people are willing to concede. How- 
ever, with ingenuity and thoughtful trade-offs 
among the desirable but sometimes conflicting 
goals of special pleaders, one can achieve the 
majority of one’s original objectives. 


The design process for communities 

starts with broad strategies 

In the planning of a new community, the de- 
sign efforts are focused on recommending a 
general strategy rather than a firm, clear end 


product. The single-minded planning and de- 
sign solutions of such famous new cities as 
Brazilia or Chandigarh would never take place 
in the operating climate of American practice. 
Developers, buyers, environmentalists, politi- 
cians, and many other groups essential to the 
success of a new community are demanding 
consideration of their concerns. 

For example, the development plan for 
the new community of North Pickering near 
Toronto will only establish the general princi- 
ples of layout for the transport network and the 
location of activities. It will leave open to other 
and later designers the decisions about the de- 
tailed location of roads or transit stops. An- 
other, and related, difference is that the end 
result of a planner's effort in the development 
of new communities is a report that necessarily 
contains statements of intention and hope that 
will encourage and inform others rather than 
containing explicit sets of instructions and pro- 
cedures that will be characteristic of architects’ 
later efforts, 

A third difference is the way in which the 
"client" for the plan of a new community is 
frequently responsible for very little of the in- 
vestment in the total community and is not 
likely ever to live there himself. In Shenan- 
doah, for example, our developer-client will 
be responsible for less than 15 per cent of the 
total investment in the town's infrastructure (its 
utilities, roads, and community services). Yet it 
is he who must pull and keep together the in- 
vestments of dozens of other bodies through 
the medium of the plan. 


The effects of large scale and long time 
call for early investment in image 
The length of the building period of a planned 
community and its giant scale both suggest 
new criteria for use in making design deci- 
sions. Not only must the plan meet functional 
expectations—e.g., offer easy movement, 
housing choice, environmentally sensitive 
construction techniques—but it must also offer 
these equitably over time. Landscaping invest- 
ments that offer early amenity, for example, 
must be provided so that residents are not left 
waiting 20 years for the environment shown in 
the glossy brochure. Some of the toughest 
trade-offs to be made in the design process will 
be between an investment that achieves high 
early quality at great expense for relatively few 
residents such as a major lake; versus a slower 
investment rate that reduces a risk and retains 
resources for later investment. 

Stark simplicity—which can be made into 
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a virtue in an individual building—is unaccep- 
table in a new community. On balance, the 
wisest course would seem to be to create an 
early image or hallmark for the planned com- 
munity by creating in one place a concentrated 
but representative environment that, while lim- 
ited in area, such as the first phase of develop- 
ment of Audubon, foreshadows all the quali- 
ties that will characterize later stages but in a 
modest way. 

Flexibility is another key criterion in the 
planning of new communities, The scale, the 
multiple sources of funds and the certainty that 
a plan will be affected by unforeseen events 
and unimagined changes in trends all require 
testing plans for their "robustness." For ex- 
ample, how well will the first phase work if the 
second phase is never built or is located quite 
differently? In our current planning of a large 
new development.in the vicinity of Sugarland 
near Houston we are testing the alternative 
plans explicitly against their workability under 
a wide variety of possible circumstances. But 
new techniques are needed even beyond these 
tests to assess the ability of the plan to cope 
with changes we cannot even imagine. 


Meeting expectations of life through 
disciplined interaction—the trade-off 
In one respect, the design of planned commu- 
nities is just like the design of a building, a law 
or a ship: the designer or planner will be look- 
ing to devise particular—and perhaps origi- 
nal—ways in which competing demands are 
reconciled. This is the skill of getting the most 
out of every dollar spent; it is the art of seeing 
new approaches where others have looked in 
vain; it is the ability to know what is enough 
or too much in a trade-off situation. The search 
for the best use of every capital expenditure 
dollar is often seriously complicated by the 
basic element of the new community's trans- 
portation plan—roads and highways. The logi- 
cal transportation and physical plan is often 
very different from the one which will receive 
maximum Federal, state, county and local 
funding. Since no developer can afford an ex- 
tensive road network without substantial pub- 
lic subsidy, the art of transportation planning 
lies in finding the balance between the con- 
ventions of local funding and the planning 
logic of the required transportation network. 
Some of the major trade-offs involve polit- 
ical acumen in addition to planning logic. Edu- 
cational planning, in particular, can be a com- 
plex balancing between political reality and 
educational objectives. For example, existing 
school districts impacted by the proposed proj- 
ect often express political concern if new capi- 
tal outlays are required or if the new facilities 
will be better than or different from local 
standards. Developers have met the former 
concern by building the required school facili- 
ties and leasing them to the school district. 
One solution we used to meet the latter con- 
cern was to build the schools around the pe- 
rimeter of the project to encourage full integra- 
tion of the new and neighboring communities. 
Both of the preceding trade-offs bring up 
one of the central issues in the trend toward 
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new community development. Is it politically 
acceptable to ask an entire region to pay for 
the superior environmental or social quality of 
a new community? The answer, at least in po- 
litical terms, is not easy. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive for a planning team to find politically and 
financially responsive answers. One such an- 
swer used at Rancho San Diego is the concept 
of the county service area. This approach, 
which is permitted by California law, estab- 
lishes a bonding authority with boundaries co- 
terminous with those of a specific develop- 
ment. This permits a new community to de- 
velop to its own standards without imposing a 
financial burden on its neighbors, 


Fresh thinking is needed 

for effective housing mix 

There are any number of other hard situations 
in a new community where seemingly irrecon- 
cilable demands need fresh thinking. One area 
in which new answers are needed is the provi- 
sion of effective housing opportunities for a 
wide income range in anew community. HUD 
seeks that Title VII new communities provide 
opportunities for low- and moderate-income 
housing in about the proportion of the sur- 
rounding area’s socio-economic profile, In 
most cases this means that about 20 per cent 
of those moving to the new community must 
be low- or moderate-income families. 

HUD understandably, does not want 
these income levels to be assigned to ghettos, 
but all developers are seriously concerned 
about the marketing impact of mixed income 
neighborhoods. People want their homes to re- 
flect their current or future socio-economic as- 
pirations, but this is contradicted by the physi- 
cal result of even the best low- and moderate- 
income housing design. With the possible ex- 
ception of highly specialized new communi- 
ties such as Roosevelt (Welfare) Island in New 
York, no one has fully solved this issue. 

One of the cleverest partial solutions to 
date has been the dual-developer concept 
proposed for Newfields near Dayton, Ohio. 
There a public developer, with bonding and 
taxing authority, is responsible for the front- 
end investment in public facilities. The private 
elements are retained by private developers. 
The great advantage of this approach is that it 
transfers the front-end investment in public fa- 
cilities away from the private developer, thus 
permitting him to lower his per unit land price 
to a level that will, without subsidy, reach 
many more families. 


Housing density and land use 
for industry are thorny problems 
Housing density is still another subject where a 
much more careful study of the consequences 
of conventional thinking is needed. Architects 
and others have often argued, on visual 
grounds, for high densities only to be very dis- 
appointed when the market seeks the lowest 
density it can afford. A lower density form of 
development lends itself to self-building and fi- 
nancing of housing which in turn conserves re- 
sources and fosters choice. 

Fresh thinking is also needed about some 
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of the traditionally accepted relationships be- 
tween land uses in a planned community. For 
example, most new communities are crossed 
by one or more freeways, and most offer indus- 
trial sites lining the freeway. This conflicts with 
the marketing objective giving the passing mo- 
torist (an important element in any marketing 
plan) an immediate impression of the new 
community's desirability as a living or working 
environment. If the industrial development is 
among the new range of activities in the com- 
munity, it can be planned so as to offer excel- 
lent support to the marketing of the develop- 
ment and would be unlikely to impede land 
sales for industry. There are often many indus- 
trial land users willing to occupy convenient 
but not necessarily exposed sites. 

Similar trade-offs exist in the planning of 
other aspects of the infrastructure of the proj- 
ect. The proper solutions to cost, environment, 
and other problems associated with sewers, 
power lines, etc., require a complex balancing 
effort by the architects, planners, construction 
manager, urban designer, engineer, and other 
team members. 

For every one of the above areas where 
proven solutions have begun to emerge, two 
new questions have arisen. Regional planning 
considerations, for example, have become im- 
portant politically and include plan-approval 
issues such as: how to compensate surround- 
ing areas which lose tax base or population to 
the new community; how to integrate it into a 
coordinated regional growth policy; or how 
does it compete with other forms of urban 
growth. On a smaller scale, new town planners 
are having to face such issues as how to attract 
the desired employment generators (industry, 
commerce, etc.) that match the proposed pop- 
ulation profile; how to encourage institutional 
growth in the new community; and how to re- 
move the barriers to employee mobility. 


What kind of firm 

will thrive in this arena? 

The type of firm or team of firms that can con- 
sistently find answers to these questions is 
likely to be the leader in the large-scale proj- 
ects of the future. One thing is certain: the firm 
or team that does answer them is, and will in- 
creasingly be, very different from the classic de- 
sign team of architect and engineering consul- 
tants required for a single building. 

The difference is in both form and 
mode of operation. Priorities, decisions, con- 
sequences, tools, staffing, and many other ele- 
ments are changing. Consultants such as social 
planners, market analysts, economists and 
others are key members of the team. The com- 
puter as an analytical tool is being used more 
widely and effectively. There is a new type of 
client that combines both public agency and 
private entrepreneur; and the projects’ objec- 
tives are far more comprehensive. How the 
planning and design professions meet this 
change will determine the future structure of 
the professionals’ roles in the biggest share of 
the real estate development process. 

Some management problems that will 
affect these roles are discussed on page 59. 


Taming Temperamental Therapists 


Therapists have a back, leg and arm breaking 
job. No wonder they become temperamental at 
times. 


One way to make life easier for a therapist is to 
specify the right plumbingware for the therapy 
room. To make your job easier, Eljer has 
designed a full line of institutional plumbing 
fixtures and fittings — each specially styled to 
meet specific needs. For example, the 31” waist- 
high Salem bath with base, the Armstrong 
instrument sink and tray with a splash back, and 
the Cascade perineal sitz bath . . . just three of 
more than 290 fixtures and fittings each fully 
detailed and illustrated in Eljer's “Hospital/ 
Institutional" catalog. 


Hospital-styled plumbingware . . . one example of 
Eljer's ability to meet any commercial building 
need with a complete line of well-designed, 
quality commercial plumbing products. 

Next job, tame your temperamental commercial 
client. Send for Eljer's 62-page “‘Hospital/ 
Institutional" catalog: Eljer, Dept. AR, 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


ELJER. 


Eljer Plumbingware Division 
Wallace/Murray Corporation 


For more data, circle 36 on inquiry card 
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Static-tician 


At Dow Badische, he'll guarantee that any carpet carrying our 
Zefstat™ anti-shock carpet label won’t generate a shock 
for the useful life of the carpet or for 5 years, whichever is sooner. 


When you specify carpet for an installation, chances are 
you'll ask if the carpet is static-controlled. And chances are, 
the manufacturer will tell you "yes? We'd like to give you a 
tip. Ask for how long. It could save you a lot of static later. 

Most fiber and yarn producers have static control systems 
of varying degrees of effectiveness. But at Dow Badische 
our “Static-ticians” specially engineer our carpet products 
for permanent and safe shock control. Then we guarantee 
the certified carpets made of those products against shock 
— for the useful life of the carpet or for five years, whichever 
is sooner. 

Our unique anti-shock carpet quarantee— Zefstat!" — is 
the only anti-static guarantee in the market. You'll find it 
on carpets made of our acrylic, nylons and blends. 

Look for the Zefstat label next time you specify contract 
carpet. It’s your only guarantee against static now— and 
later. 


Dow Badische Company 
Williamsburg, Va. 23185 
(804) 887-6573 


Zefstat™ is a trademark of Dow Badische Company 
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Planned communities: six management cautions 


Brad Perkins, prior to joining Llewelyn-Davies 
Associates, was for many years associated with 
McKee-Berger-Mansueto in construction man- 
agement and professional firm management 
activities which, with John de Monchaux’ long 
L-DA experience, provided substantial back- 
ground for the following sequel to the article 
beginning page 55. 


Unfortunately, in spite of its critical impor- 
tance in the success of large-scale develop- 
ments such as new towns, management itself 
is the area of least professional concern to the 
typical project planning team. As a result, 
many serious errors are repeated from one 
project to the next by owners who have to rely 
too heavily on their own experience rather 
than a pool of common knowledge. This ar- 
ticle summarizes six ways of overcoming the 
most common mistakes we have witnessed on 
large-scale real estate development projects. 


1. Implement the project management 
concept as a centrally structured operation 
Large-scale real estate development is the ideal 
problem for implementation of a comprehen- 
sive project management program. Someone 
or some single team of individuals must have 
responsibility for the coordination and man- 
agement of every aspect of the project. Only 
the owner can set the project's goals, select the 
planning and development team, monitor its 
progress, and act as the final decision-maker 
on major policy and management issues. In 
many cases, however, there has been no cen- 
tral management team. All too often, the con- 
sultant teams manage themselves or report to 
different management staff on each major 
aspect of the project. In one case, there were 
seven different consultants who were working 
in seven different cities, and who met only 
twice before the submittal of the initial plan. 


2. Manage the project as an 

interactive and interrelated process 

The project management concept is particu- 
larly important because of the direct impact a 
decision in one project parameter (physical, 
economic, marketing, etc.) has on every other 
parameter. Management decision-making 
must reflect this relationship. To be successful, 
however, the owner must be able to get timely 
answers to the many “what-if” questions that 
occur throughout the project development 
process. Few projects, however, have invested 
the time and resources necessary to develop 
the interactive tools or consultant support re- 


quired to provide a truly-interactive control of 
this highly interrelated process. This is particu- 
larly important in the financial planning area, 
for every marketing, physical planning or other 
major decision has an impact on the cash flow, 
return on investment and budget. With rela- 
tively little expense it is now possible to use 
integrated planning teams with computer mod- 
eling capability to provide the quick response 
necessary for such questions. 


3. Use experienced management 

and technical teams 

An essential ingredient in both the projects 
management and technical development is 
prior experience. Large-scale real estate devel- 
opment is too complicated for a project man- 
ager or consultant to learn as he goes. He must 
have been through the process at least once, It 
is a complex and serious industry with its own 
practices and pitfalls. Trial and error can be ex- 
tremely expensive on a project where the debt 
service alone can often be $10,000 per day. 


4. Be realistic about schedules 

and money required 

Overoptimism is an occupational hazard 
among real estate developers. In planned com- 
munities, the typical errors have been unrealis- 
tic schedules, a misguided belief in the power 
of political influence, and inadequate financial 
backing. The most common lack of scheduling 
realism is in the typical Title VII applicant's es- 
timate of the approval schedule. Most will say 
that they are sure to be approved within six 
months, but experience suggests that two years 
or more should be allowed to go from a 
"serious inquiry" to project agreement. 

Among the major schedule obstacles are 
completion of essential land acquisition, zon- 
ing approval, environmental impact approval, 
and time required from HUD’s limited staff to 
review the many other applicants. Typically 
unrealistic comments are "we have Senator X 
or County Commissioner Y to help us push this 
through." First of all, every other project has 
similar help, and, second, these men usually 
do not have the power to overcome any but 
the most minor obstacles. 

In addition, a problem that is often se- 
riously aggravated by overoptimistic sched- 
uling is serious underestimation of the proj- 
ect's financial requirements. The planning 
process must be done well, and to be done 
well, it requires a considerable front money 
commitment. The typical developer's ap- 
proach of trying to get a project underway on 


a shoestring (and often someone else's shoe- 
string) does not work. A typical planning effort 
for a 4,000-acre project can cost $500,000 and 
the early land assembly and other costs are 
often four or five times that amount. 


5. Pay strict attention 

to good management practice 

High personnel turnover, excessive span of 
control, constant changes, and a lack of clear 
lines of communication or definitions of re- 
sponsibility are among the most common vio- 
lations of good management practice on large 
scale real estate development projects. The im- 
pact of these problems can be reduced if the 
consulting team can supply comprehensive 
procedures and good management advice. At 
times this has meant that the consultant team 
must recruit key client personnel. In others the 
consultants and clients must write detailed 
procedure manuals for such areas as design 
control, construction management, and finan- 
cial control, and, in most, the consultants must 
act as management consultants as well as plan- 
ning professionals. To do so, however, both 
consultant and developer should devote the 
same concern and research effort to this area 
as they do to other project parameters. 


6. A plan for management is preamble 

to any plan for a large community 

Probably the most common error—and usually 
the most serious—is the failure to plan the 
management elements of the project as 
thoroughly as the many other key parameters. 
It is in this area that any team of professionals 
must act quickly to help its client if the client 
is not doing it himself. Management planning 
includes assurance of realistic budgets, sched- 
ules, identification of required consultants, 
staffing plans, procedures manuals and other 
elements of a comprehensive management 
plan. It is increasingly important for architects, 
engineers, planners and construction manag- 
ers to assume a guiding role in this area to en- 
sure the project's, their client's and their own 
success. 

All of the above points are just part of the 
over-all challenge represented by the trend 
toward ever larger and more complex projects. 
In many respects, however, the management 
parameter of the large-project challenge is the 
most important to the future of the profession 
of architecture. The new breed of firms, who 
can respond to the client's management needs, 
can lay claim to the architect's traditional role 
of "prime professional.” 
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Vista/Sphere" 
Vista/Prismasphere" 
Vista IIl" 


Luminaires 
that look as good 
as they light. 


Graceful design plus superior lighting. The spe- 
cial combination that sets these fine Holophane 
luminaires apart 

For openers, there's a variety of shapes, textured 
with a delicate array of tiny light controlling prisms 
There's even a unique prismatic sphere 

Other spheres are smooth, and surround in- 
triguing geometric forms that are both appealing to 
the eye and functional in their control of light, The 
spheres can be clear. Or bronze. Or dusk. Or opal 
white 

It's a collection that's certain to challenge your 
imagination 

Mount them singly or in clusters. On wall brack- 
ets or on decorative wood or metal poles. 

You'll like the way they look. And the way they 
light 

Your Holophane sales engineer will be glad to 
give you complete details on the entire collection 
Or write Dept. AR-12, Holophane Company, Inc., 
Montvale, N.J. 07645 
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New computer estimating service 

is offered with 1974 Dodge Manual 

A new computerized building cost estimating 
service has been introduced by McGraw-Hill 
Information Systems Company and is offered 
to purchasers of the 1974 Dodge Manual for 
Building Construction Pricing and Scheduling, 
issued November 15, 1973. 

Wood & Tower, Inc., Princeton, N.J. cost 
consultants who prepare cost data for the man- 
ual, will use their construction computer serv- 
ice division to provide the new service. Man- 
ual users will be able to request project esti- 
mates by using forms issued with this year's 
edition, ninth in the manual's history. Each of 
about 8,000 unit costs in the manual will have 
an identification number. The user simply lists 
the pertinent numbers for his project and the 
quantities for each item to be included. 

The estimating service also permits the 
user to substitute his own building cost data for 
labor and material costs in the manual. Also, 
conversions to or from metric measure and to 
or from foreign currency units can be made, 

Estimates are prepared by Wood & Tower 
in the format recommended by the Uniform 
Construction Index and are usually delivered 
within two days of receiving input data. The 
charge for each estimate will be $45 plus $2 
per page of cost data. 

Itemized cost units in the manual also fol- 
low the UCI 16-division format, and price of 
the manual remains at $14.95. 


—John H. Farley, senior editor 
Dodge Building Cost Services 


INDEXES: December 1973 1941 = 100.00 (except as noted) 

> Current Indexes % change 
Metropolitan Cost last 12 
area differential non-res. residential masonry steel months 
U.S. Average 8.1 438.2 411.5 428.8 418.6 +12.02 
Atlanta 75 551.9 520.3 540.0. 528.2 * 9.60 
Baltimore 8.1 484.0 455.1 471.9 458,6 *13.27 
Birmingham 7.3 407.7 388.2 393.4 389.0 *12,41 
Boston 8.8 443.9 419.5 437.7 426.9 +1117 
Buffalo 8.7 477.0 448.0 469.1 455.6 +10.72 
Chicago 84 516.2 490.8 497.7 491.5 *14.63 
Cincinnati 8.5 468.9 441.2 455,8 444.8 *12,75 
Cleveland B.7 469.1 441.4 458.2 447.8 + 781 
Columbus, Ohio 7,9 452.2 424.6 439.9 430.9 * 9.81 
Dallas 7.5 440.8 426.8 430.2 421.9 +13.06 
Denver 7.9 466.5 438.9 458.5 443.9 +1114 
Detroit 9:5 506.5 483.0 509.9 490.3 +15.84 
Houston 7.0 396.4 372.3 385.8 379.4 + Fa 
Indianapolis 2:5 396.9 372.7 387.7 379.5 * 9.16 
Kansas City 7.9 411.5 388.8 402.1 391.8 *10.75 
Los Angeles 8.4 515.8 471.5 500.7 489.8 418.94 
Louisville 74 436.1 409,6 425.6 416.5 *11.87 
Memphis. T 432.7 406.7 415.9 410.2 +17.13 
Miami Tet 453.0 431,6 439.2 430.3 *10.20 
Milwaukee 7:9 478.4 449.2 468.4 454.7 * 874 
Minneapolis 8.5 461.6 434.3 453.4 443.2 * 10.62 
Newark 8.4 419.3 393.7 411.7 403.8 *10.10 
New Orleans 73 426.4 402.5 420.1 410.4 *13.93 
New York 10.0 496.9 462.1 484.8 472.3 *14.86 
Philadelphia 9.0 490.9 467.7 486.3 473.1 +15,80 
Phoenix (1947 = 100) My 250,7 235.4 242.6 238.5 *12.48 
Pittsburgh 8.5 429.5 404.1 424.4 4114 *11.77 
St. Louis 8.4 450.4 425,1 443.0 432.9 +10,53 
San Antonio (1960 = 100) 6.9 160.3 150.5 155.0 151.9 + 647 
San Diego (1960 = 100) 8.0 180.5 169.5 176.5 172.9 *17.90 
San Francisco 9:2 646.8 591.3 640.4 621.1 *12.83 
Seattle 8.4 435.8 390.1 430.9 414.9 *14.42 
Washington, D.C. 715 406.1 381.3 393.9 385.4 + 8.78 
Cost differentials compare current local costs, not indexes, 


Tables compiled by Dodge Building Cost Services, McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 


Metropolitan 

area 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Atlanta 306,7 313.7 I2AS 328/0| 83577 
Baltimore 275.5 280.6 2857 2809 295.8 
Birmingham — 256.3 260.99 265.9 2707 2747 
Boston 244.1 252.1 257.8 2620 2657 
Chicago 301.0 3066 3117 23204 3284 
Cincinnati 263.9 269,5 2740 278. 2882 
Cleveland 275.8 283.0 2923 3007 3037 
Dallas 253.0 2564 2608 2669 2704 
Denver 282.5 2873 294/00. 297.5 305] 
Detroit 2722 2777 2847  296:9 3012 
Kansas City 247.8 250.5 256.4 2610 2643 
Los Angeles — 282.5 288.2 297.1 3027 310] 
Miami 269.3 2744 2775 2840 286.1 
Minneapolis 275.3 282.4 285.0 2894 3002 
New Orleans 284.3 240.9 256.3 259.8 267.6 
New York 282.3 2894 297. 304.0 313.6 
Philadelphia 271.2 275.2 280.8 286.6 2937 
Pittsburgh 258.2 263.8 267.0 271.1 27500 
St. Louis 2634 272.1 280.9 288.3 293.2 
San Francisco 352.4 365.4 368.6 386.0 390.8 
Seattle 260.6 266.6 268:9 275.0 283.5 


HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 


1941 average for each city = 100.00 
1972 (Quarterly) 1973 (Quarterly) 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 1st » 2nd 3rd 4th 
353.1 3840 4224 4592 472.55 47327 496.1 4977 516,4 518.0 543.8 544.8 
3087 3228 348.8 3817 388.1 389.3 418.8 420.4 441.8 4436 4745 475.5 
284.3 3034 3093 3316 340,44 341.6 3567 358.3 371.7 373.2 401.1 402.1 
277.1 295.0 328.6 362.0 377.3 378.5 3928 394.4 414.0 415.6 4368 437.8 
339.5 356.1 386.1 418.8 422.8 424.0 4427 4443 465.3 466.9 507,6 508.6 
302.6 325.8 348.5 386.1 399.9 401.1 400.1 410.7 4304 432.0 461.4 462.4 
331.5 358.3 380. 415.6 415.2 4164 34277 4293 436.7 438,3 461.2 4622 
281.77 308.6 327.1 357.9 364.9 3661 3850 386.6 407.3 408.9 435.4 4364 
3125. 339.0 366.1 392:9 398.3 3995 4138 415.4 429.5 431.1 460.00 461.0 
316.44 352,9  Á 3774 4097 416.9 418.1] 4315 433.1 463.4 465.0 5000 501,0 
278.0 295.5 315.3 3447 348.7 349.9 365.4 3670 387.7 389.3 404.8 405.8 
320.1 344.1 361.9 400.9 407.8 409.0 4229 424.5 453.3 4549 503.2 5042 
305.3 392.3 353.2 3847 391.5 3927 4048 406.4 419.0 420,66 446.2 4472 
309.4 3312 3611 417.1 4017 402.9 411.3 412.9 430.6 432.2 455.1 456.1 
2742 2975 3189 3418 350.9 352.1 368.1 3697 382.1 3837 4195 420.5 
321.4 344.5 366.0 395.6 406.5 4077 421.5 423.1 453.5 455.1 484.3 485.3 
3017 3210 3465 3749 394.2 23954 4179 419.5 459.3 460,9 484.1 485.1 
293:8 30M0 327:2 36271 364.5 365.7 378.7 380.3 406.3 407.9 423.4 424.4 
304.4 3247 344.4 375.5 385.5 386.7 400.9 402.5 427.8 429.44 443.2 4442 
402.9 441.1 465.1 512.3 535.3 536.5 559.4 561.0 606.4 608.0 631.3 6323 
2922 317.8 3418 358.4 363.0 364.5 3699 3715 388.4 390.0 423.4 4244 
Costs in a given city for a certain period may be compared with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period (200.0) divided 
by the index for a second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other. Also, second period costs are 75% of those in 


the first period (150.0 + 200.0 = 75%) or they are 25% lower in the second period. 
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Take it from people who “live with” important decisions 


People who choose Tele-Power systems 
are happy to talk about it. They’re 
big winners. 

A Tele-Power system distributes 
power, communications and even elec- 
tronics wiring in surface metal race- 
ways suspended over the dropped ceil- 
ing, and from there via Tele-Power 
Poles to points of use below. 

In original construction, a Tele- 
Power system eliminates the extra 
layer of concrete required by under- 
floor systems, a substantial saving in 
building costs. 


fornia bank reports: “By 


The Wiremold Company / West Hartford, Connecticut 06110 
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In building renovation, Tele-Power 
can be installed without the dirt, noise 
and expense of floor drilling. Poles tie 
into any overhead system quickly and 
economically. 
Virgi 


an ur erfloor em) 

When rearrangement of an area 
served by Tele-Power Poles is desired, 
a pole can be relocated and back in 
action in 20-30 minutes. 

New Mex 


time our ¢ 


ico firn 


The versatility of the Tele-Power 
system is important too, to the man 


For more data, circle 39 on inquiry card 


who has to keep a lot of tenants happy. 
Says the executive director of ¢ 


on't know 


Yout Tele-Power Pole 


Users of Tele-Power systems have 
other reasons for being pleased. “W 


i I ontempo 
l Y f floo 


And lots more. 

Making a critical choice of wiring 
distribution systems? Take the advice 
of people already “living with” Tele- 
Power systems and your decision will 
look mighty good. For more informa- 
tion, write: 


“BUILDING ACTIVITY 


F. W. Dodge regional construction outlook: 1974 


Nonresidential building looks pretty stable ev- 
erywhere for next year, although there are 
some doubtíul signs in the West and Midwest 
regions. Housing is down everywhere. The fol- 
lowing is a regional breakdown of the national 
outlook published last month. 


For the time being, the booming economic 
conditions of 1973 have halted the relentless 
shift of the nation's construction activity 
toward the South. This year the Midwest edged 
ahead in market share, while the South and 
Northeast were holding fast. The West, with a 
housing market that began declining earlier 
than in the other regions, appears headed to 
lose a percentage point or two by year-end. 

While most of the nation is benefiting di- 
rectly from 1973's booming economy, the 
Midwest, with its base of heavy industry, is bet- 
ter structured to gain from a strong business 
upswing than the other regions. Industrial 
building in this area has climbed to one-third 
of the U.S. total this year, and prosperity has 
rippled through the other sectors of its econ- 
omy as well, generating better-than-average 
gains in both institutional and residential 
building. 

As noted in the National Outlook (No- 
vember, page 65), the general economic and 
political environment that led to 1973's con- 
struction outcome is now in the process of 
change . . . disadvantageously, for the most 
part. Here's how these changes are likely to be 
shaping the regional pattern in 1974: 


Northeast 

Low vacancy rate figures show that the North- 
east still needs housing, and lots of it. Both ren- 
tal and homeowner vacancies in the region are 
significantly below the national average, 
despite the heavy flow of housing reaching the 
market in recent months. Part of the problem 
stems from the fact that much of the new hous- 
ing isn't being put where it's really needed. 
Not enough is going into the urban centers of 
the region's major cities where decay and 
abandonment are still an ever-present fact of 
life. The private builder needs a positive in- 
ducement to build housing in these high-risk 
areas. But new Federal emphasis on housing 
allowances as an alternative to publicly-as- 
sisted building is not expected to provide that 
inducement. While the need for housing is 
there, in the sense that a significant proportion 
of the region's urban population is inade- 
quately housed, the demand for housing may 
not be. Many of the poor are apt to acquiesce 


in their existing conditions, using their housing 
allowances to finance their existing shelter ar- 
rangements rather than seek better housing. 
This tendency will be reinforced if no new 
"risk" housing is constructed in or near their 
neighborhoods. 

Housing in the Northeast lost ground rela- 
tive to the other regions this year, dropping 
below 20 per cent of the total U.S. market 
share. It is not expected to improve on that per- 
formance in 1974. 

Office building, which has been a weak 
spot in the region's construction picture since 
the peak years of 1968 and 1969, is now show- 
ing signs of firming up again. But this does not 
mean that another boom is in the making. 
There's still too much rentable space coming 
on stream from the old boom to allow anything 
like that. The trend has stopped declining, 
though, and offices could register a slight gain 
in 1974. 


Midwest 

The prime question facing the Midwest as far 
as 1974's construction outlook goes is this: 
Can the region, which did so well in the rapid- 
growth early stages of the current economic 
boom, continue to prosper in the slower- 
growth advanced stage of the business cycle 
that is apt to dominate the economic scene in 
1974? With the demand for consumer durables 
expected to weaken in 1974, it is hard to pro- 
vide an optimistic answer to this question. 
Consumer durables are the region's economic 
mainstay. Not only does it produce them, but 
it produces the materials to produce them. The 
most likely event will be that the long-term 
trend toward industrial diversification will 
reassert itself in 1974, with the Midwest's con- 
struction market giving up some of the gains in 
market share that it achieved this year. This 
contention is reinforced by the fact that next 
year’s industrial building is expected to be con- 
centrated more in the petroleum, petrochem- 
ical, and related areas. These industries are 
not heavily concentrated in the region, but 
more diversified nationally. 

Although the Midwest is faced with a 
housing situation similar to that of the North- 
east, vacancy rate figures indicate that condi- 
tions, in terms of units available for occu- 
pancy, are not quite as stringent. Midwestern 
housing is expected to decline next year at 
about the same rate as housing elsewhere in 
the nation, and for pretty much the same rea- 
sons. It bears mentioning again that in both the 
Northeast and Midwest, a low vacancy rate 


provides no automatic guarantee that the need 
will be met through new units. 


South 

The remarkable growth of Southern con- 
struction over the past several years is nowhere 
more evident than in its housing. A decade 
ago, 30 per cent of the nation’s housing was 
constructed in the South. In recent years this 
figure has averaged consistently over 40 per 
cent. Yet, despite the record levels of housing 
that have been built, vacancy rate data indi- 
cate that in-migration and the desire to up- 
grade existing living conditions have been 
more than equal to the task of clearing the mar- 
ket. As this is so, the anticipated decline next 
year should be an orderly one for the South, 
with the region maintaining its current propor- 
tion of the national total. 

With a significant proportion of industrial 
building expected to be concentrated in the 
petroleum and petrochemical area next year, 
the South's share of industrial building should 
be proportionately larger. This coupled with 
growth in office building will revive the trend 
of the past decade by adding another percent- 
age point to the South's increasing share of the 
national construction market. 


West 

The Western housing market reached its peak 
in the first quarter of 1972, a year ahead of the 
other regions of the country. The decline in the 
rate of residential contracting since then has 
been gradual and orderly, and because the 
West began its adjustment before the other re- 
gions, there is reason to expect that it will ride 
out the 1974 housing slump in better shape 
than the rest. 

The region's general economic posture 
continues strong. Gradual but steady improve- 
ment of its key aero-space industry has been 
matched by growth in other areas as well. As 
a result, nonresidential building has kept pace 
with the strong national rate of growth in 1973, 
and should do the same in 1974. 

However, this is one region where non- 
building construction will increase greatly no 
matter how much the government continues to 
hold back if contracting for the trans-Alaska 
pipeline begins as anticipated. This multi- 
million-dollar project could completely domi- 
nate the Western construction scene next year. 


Prepared October 1973 by the Economics Department 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 
George A. Christie, vice president and chief economist 
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4 Phipp's Plaza Theatre, Atlanta, Ga. 
Owner: Atlanta Enterprises, Inc. 
Architects and Engineers: 
Six Associates, Inc., Asheville, N.C. 


This striking ceiling was shaped aesthetics and performance. Solitude Panels: Another way 
from textured, micro-perforated But why not be extraordinary? — we're constructive so you can 
Gold Bond Solitude Panels. Stretch your imagination. Shape be creative. 

Ordinarily, these acoustical Solitude to fit your own ideas. Discuss your ideas with your 
panels are installed in exposed Solitude Panels come in fis- local Gold Bond man. Or write 
suspended grid systems. Their sured, needle-perforated, textured Gold Bond Building Products, 
appearance, noncombustibility, and nondirectional patterns. You Division of National Gypsum 
NRC's up to 70 and STC's upto can order ventilating versions Company, Dept. AR-123CT, 

40 contribute greatly to building and scrubbable plastic coated Buffalo, N.Y. 14225. 
finishes, too. 


X" Ga. Gil. pipe 


(one pipe support-... 
per frame) 


Wood 1" x 6", 
fasten to 
wood trim 

at ends. 


Hardwood trim, 
continuous around 
tile panels. 


= 


%" acoustical tile, cut as shown in plan. 


Section of lobby ceiling shows how %” acoustical tiles, Standard Gold Bond 2' x 4' acoustical Solitude Panels were custom cut on 
cut as shown In plan, were installed in continuous the job to create a distinctive mosaic for Phipp's Plaza Theatre in Atlanta. 
hardwood trim and supported by %” pipe. 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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Dok of "Tomorrow 
. from Artistic Brass. 


Here is the ul 
decorativ 


row Line 
or literature with specifying 
ata in Section 15.16 ART, 
1973 Sweet's Architectural File 
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YOU NOTICE 
\ NEENAH 


_ CASTINGS 

À AROUND 
THE 

WORLD 


Architects, designers 
and planners know 
Neenah castings are found 
in Pakistan, Kuwait, Turkey, 
South Africa, Argentina, Bahamas 

. and from Paris to Pittsburgh. 


~ 


They know Neenah makes the finest quality castings: from gray iron 
manhole covers . . . to ductile iron airport drainage grates . . . to 
decorative tree grates . . . and a complete line of building castings. 

But did you know Neenah has thousands of design variations to choose 
from? 60,000 castings on hand (over 10,000 tons)? Over 100 years 
of experience? Three modern plants? 


Write or call for the most complete construction castings catalog, 
Neenah's Catalog “R”, 6th edition. 


NEENAH TNE* 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEENAH, WI 54956 Phone: 414-725-3041 
Jobbers in most principal cities 


Seven reasons 
_ why your 
investments 

deserve 
Pyrotecior 
photoelectric 
smoke 
detectors. 


1. They provide earlier detection of incip- 


ient (smoldering) fire than ionization detectors. I 


~, 


We'll prove this by demonstration. 


2. They detect smoke of required density regard- 
less of distance smoke particles have travelled. 


3. They have none of the safety problems 
possible with radioactive devices. 


4, They are not "threshold" alarm devices 
and thus have no threshold-related false 
alarm or desensitization problems. 
5. They are nearly maintenance-free in 
normal environments. 
6. They can be installed in or adjacent to 
air ducts or entries. 


7. They carry all required listings and approvals. 
Send the coupon to us at 333 Lincoln St., Hing- 


yam, 49V. 


ham, Mass. 02043. We'll send you our bro- 
chure with even more reasons why you 
should protect your investments with Pyro- 
tector photoelectric smoke detectors. 


on 


Name, Title. 


Firm 


E, 


Address. 


N 


City, State, Zip. 


PYROTECTOR 


The photoelectric way. 


akusa of 


oe: 
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St. Benedict Abbey Chapel, Benet Lake, Wisconsin; Architect: Stanley Tigerman, A I A, Chicago, III.; Roofer: Antioch Sheet Metal, Antioch, Ill. 
lade ET i. —- 


TCS...SUPERBLY FUNCTIONAL, AESTHETICALLY PLEASING. 


Among the standard architectural metals, TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless 
Steel) has no equal when measured by the major criteria of durability, 


corrosion resistance and ease of soldering. 
It also weathers naturally to a uniform and attractive dark gray. 


On both counts, we believe it deserves your consideration whenever 
metal roofing or weathersealing is specified. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION + FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Stroboscopic photograph shows bounce of a fresh egg 
dropped from 20 inches onto concrete cushioned by 0.30 
inch commercial style pneumacel. 


Du Pont polyester pneumacel" is a first. 

It is a cushion like nothing you've ever 
experienced. 

Even an egg dropped on it bounces. Yet 
the heaviest traffic doesn't bottom. 

This is because pneumacel cushion 
contains billions of closed cells. Each cell is 
pneumatic—pressurized with an inert 
inflatant and air. The result is a springiness 
that cannot be fully compressed. 


This bounce introduces a 
from DuPont.And a unique 


*Pneumacel is the generic term for pneumatic cellular polymeric cushioning material. 


The ideal carpet cushion 

Pneumacel is the first cushion to 
combine maximum carpet protection and 
maximum luxury. 

By spreading the load and not bottoming 
out, it extends carpet life. 

At the same time, according to consumer 
panels, it gives carpeting a most luxurious 
underfoot feel. 

And it retains its resiliency even after 
years of heavy traffic. 


Of special interest to architects 


Pneumacel doesn't absorb water. It can 
be used above or below grade. 


new form of matter 
carpet saver. 


And pneumacel won't rot or degrade. 

It meets or exceeds recognized industry 
and Federal standards for fire retardancy 
and smoke generation. 

Acoustically, pneumacel gives the design 
advantage of outstanding impact-noise 
reduction. It is a significantly better thermal 
insulator than competitive cushion. And it 
can be used on any finished or unfinished 
floor. 

Samples and complete technical 
information available on request. Write 
Du Pont, Textile Fibers Dept., 


Wilmington, DE 19898. 
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This busway lets you 
plug in afterthoughts 


I-LINE* busway from Square D allows for afterthoughts, future 
requirements, unforeseen circumstances and second guesses. 
As future needs dictate, you can add branch runs using 
1600 ampere bolt-on tees at the. handiest plug-in 
openings (they're spaced every two feet) and run 
your power from there. And you can do this 


without separating the busway at the joint 
and disrupting your entire electrical 
system. The tee bolts directly 
onto the bus bars at : fE 
A ^ 
AG 


each plug-in 
opening. 


The flexibility of 

< I-LINE busway is greatly 
increased with the new line of bolt-on 
high amperage devices that can tap power 
from any opening in any run of I-LINE plug-in 
busway rated 800-3000 amperes. A bolt-on tee can be 
the beginning of a new run, where and when you need it. A 
single bolt connection provides up to 1600 ampere capacity at any 
of the plug-in openings. Conventional switch and circuit breaker 
units (through 1600 amperes) are also available using this high 
current bolt-on construction. 


For engineering data on crisis-proof I-LINE plug-in busway and 
high-ampere bolt-on devices, contact your nearby Square D field 
office. Or write, Square D Company, Dept. SA, 5735 College Corner 
Road, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 
Wherever Electricity is Distributed and Controlled 
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American Olean’s 
ceramic tile m 100. 


Redi-Set pregrouted ceramic tile 
sheets are uniformly grouted, perfectly 
aligned —for beautiful jobs every 
time. Only joints between sheets are 
grouted on the job, with the same 
grout we use in the system. 


Flexible grout. Will bend 
and stretch with building 
movement. 


Waterproof system 
for waterproof installations. 
Redi-Set goes up over almost any 
interior wall—concrete masonry, gypsum 
wallboard, even existing ceramic tile. 


7 Crystalline, Bright and Matte glazes. There are up b: 


"wm f|. 10 16 Standard Grade tiles to a Redi-Set” sheet. With. V 
mildew. cune white J| 4" x 44", 6"x 44" or 87x 414" tiles. \ 
Cleans swith a / American Olean Tile Company, 1904 Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 19446 X 
/ Send me literature \ 
damp cloth. / \ 
/ Name X 
/ Firm H \ 
Mes merican ^ 
DES 
/ City State Zip A Divison 5, lean \ 


Redi-Set pregrouted tile. It's the natural thing touse: 
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Cools, heats, 


h 


and hides. 


7 


OU samotime. 


Save the space under your j Carrier Air Conditioning Company, 
windows with Carrier's split- ht into the unit Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 
plenum Moduline* System in your E adjust to 
ceilings. The new 37AD ition che 
It's a unique two-in-one ystly cl = 
diffuser unit for perimeter comfort Carrier X 
Cools out of one side (into the Air Conditioning 
interior). Heats out of the other Company 


(toward the windows). And does 

both at once, through a mere 

3"-wide outlet e 
Like all Carrier Moduline pe 


Systems, the 37AD's controlsare repre tive. Or write us NO. 1 AIR CONDITIONING MAKER 


in o! Garner Corporation 


When a project calls for 
a Refrigerated Building 
Bally has experience that 
will be most helpful. 


Bally belongs. 


Unusual and complex requirements specifically associated 
with refrigerated buildings are part of our everyday busi- 
ness. They may involve the design of a low temperature 
foundation slab...computing the refrigeration load re- 
quirements . . . determining the best use of power and 
manually operated doors . . . design and placement of 
conveyors or the need of vestibules and partitions. What- 
ever the question, our three decades of experience qualifies 
us to provide the answers. Bally Buildings are prefabricated 
modular systems that can be assembled in any length and 
width up to 36' high from standard urethane insulated pan- 
els, UL and Factory Mutual approved. Refrigeration systems 
are available for every storage or processing need and for 
temperatures as low as minus 40°F. Bally's architectural 
metal facade in a choice of six colors can be installed on 
any portion of the exterior where colorfully 


B styled appearance is important. Write for 
EI literature and wall sample. Bally Case and 


Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pennsylvania 19503. 


© 197a ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. AR-12 
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Owner: Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Architect: Albert C. Martin and Associates, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


The idea for a perfect cube 
went into PPG's computer. 
What came out was 

the perfect performance glass. 


PPG Solarban' 480 Twindow’ insulating glass. 


When the architects of Sears’ 
Pacific Coast Headquarters Build- 
ing designed a perfect cube for this 
office/retail complex, they wanted 
a reflective glass that would sat- 
isfy both esthetic demands and 
long-range cost and comfort 
considerations. 

Which is quite a challenge in 
southern California, where a build- 
ing's most powerful enemies are 
brightness and solar heat. 

To simplify the decisionmaking, 
PPG ran a computer analysis, com- 
bining site characteristics with 
eight sets of performance figures 
for the building's skin. 

From this analysis, the architects 
selected the most desirable glass. 
PPG Solarban 480 Twindow 
insulating glass. 

Result: A cube reflecting 168 
feet of cloud, sky, and California 
sunset. While inside, Sears people t: 
have everything. Visual comfort, | iub. ake p 
economically controlled tempera- BORAR j m i i 
ture, and an open, space-age quality - RA - "ESBEA? sar 
that complements the building's | : 
pristine shape. P 

Look into the advantages of 
Solarban 480 Twindow insulating 
glass—or the others in our family of 
Environmental Glass—for your next 
building. Write PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
For more data, circle 49 on inquiry card 
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Thonet Skandia. \\olded plywood, 


ad 


fotable upholstery com 


uncommon strength. Und 


polished 


Chrome cross members and com- 


bine To 


create a group of minimal mass yet 


erstated. 


sturdy. Unusually flexible in application. Chair, 
two and three seaters with appropriately dis- 


tinguished tables to coordinate. Availalo 


ein your 


choice of innumerable fabrics and colors. See 
okandia at ihe Thonet Center of Design. New 


York. Chicago. Los Angeles. Miarni. 
san Francisco. Dallas. Or write Thonet 
Industries, Inc. One Park Avenue, 
New York 4046. Phone: (242)-/25-MOO. 


HONET $ 
CENTER OF DESIGN “= 


ii. 


TH ARAS 


matmarknad E&M 


This big well-built Swedish shopping center has its 
beauty protected by AllianceWall porcelain-on-steel 
panels which carry a 50-year guarantee. They are 
graffiti-proof, vandal-proof and fire resistant. 

And they never require painting or expensive 
maintenance. All of these are important 
considerations to the practical Swedes and to good 
businessmen all over the world. AllianceWall 
porcelain-on-steel panels are available in 112 
standard colors in matte, semi-matte and 


glossy finishes. [I 


Other AllianceWall Factories In: 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Genk, Belgium and Odense, Denmark 
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With A 50-Year Guara 


gx s 


el. 


, 


JOSK € 


Send for your 
l| copy today 


Box 247 
Alliance, Ohio 44601 


Aloha High School, Portland, Oregon 
Architects: Hewlett, Jamison & Atkinson, Portland 


DOORWAY MOTES...- 


GLASS-PANELLED CUSTOM 
DOORS REQUIRE FULL 
CONTROL OF OPENING 
AND CLOSING SWINGS. 
CONCEALED CLOSERS 
ANSWER THE NEED FOR. 
OUT-OF-SIGHT CONTROL 
AGAINST ABUSIVE TRAFFIC 
AND UNUSUAL DRAFT 
CONDITIONS. LCN ALLOWS 
THE WIDEST CHOICE OF 
CLOSERS. CATALOG ON 
REQUEST. SWEETS, SEC. 8. 


LCN 5010 Series closers provide the neces- 
sary concealed door control. General speed 
latch speed and spring power all adjustable. 
Hydraulic back check standard 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
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Designers 
recommend 
Spencer central 
vacuum 
systems for 
economy and 
practicality. 


With labor cost sky rocketing 
and with increasing need 

for frequent and more 
thorough cleaning, a Spencer 
central vacuum system 
makes more sense than ever 
before. And results in 

happy clients who reap 

the benefits. 

Any or all of the 
brochures illustrated here 
are yours for the asking. 

Plus personal consultation 
if you like. 

Write or phone. 


The Spencer 
Turbine 
Company 


Drawer E, Station A 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 


260 Design Criteria for 
Central Vacuum Systems 


200 Industrial Vacuum 
Systems 


250 Vacuum Cost 
Comparisons 


126 Turbo Compressors 


210 Vacuum Cleaning Hose, 
Attachments & Accessories 


205 Valves 195 Commercial Vacuum 


Systems 


190 Self-Contained 
Vacuum Systems 


300 Air-Noise and Motor 
Silencers 


143 Pneumatic Conveying 
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Norton® Series 1600 
Door Closers... 


Al most a Legend of 


Reliability 


We have no way of knowing the 
many different types of doors 
where the Norton Series 1600 closer 
has been installed. We do know 

the number, though, and it runs 

into the hundreds of thousands. 


Even with all those closers in 
service, the problem installations 
have been so few that we can 
say the reliability of the Norton 
1600 is almost legendary. 


But that’s only part of the Series 
1600 story. It’s probably the 


most versatile closer available. It's 
non-handed; and it installs top-jamb, 
parallel arm or regular arm just 

as it comes from its box. There’s a 
choice of regular mounting, back 
mounting or invisible mounting. It’s 
attractive in a slim, functional 

way. And, it’s unobtrusive. 


If you're familiar with the Norton 
Series 1600, include it in your next 
job where you need a reliable, 
attractive, versatile closer. If you're 
not familiar with it, ask your 


E Tol set Products 
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Norton Representative or contact 
Eaton Corporation, Lock and 
Hardware Division, Norton 
Marketing Department, Box 25288, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28212. 


Norton Door Closers... 
25 years of Aluminum Reliability 


1201 


Specify a permanent floor without 
making a permanent decision. 


Collins & Aikman has developed a group of bi-component vinyl 
backing systems, each integrated with a super dense, man-made 
commercial fiber surface. They're called Tex-Tiles. 
These unique 18” squares are simple to install securely... 
yet can be arranged and rearranged with 
ease for maximum good looks, maximum 
wear. Wherever you want outstanding 
beauty with minimal care. 
Choose from a full range of styles, 
textures and colors. 
For more information, write or call 
ek i sse ene Collins & Aikman, 919 Third Ave. 


reconfigured without recarpeting New York, N.Y. 10022. Tel. (212) 371-4455 COLLINS & AIKMAN 


Where 10% of the floor gets 90% of the wear, like this office lobby, moveable Tex-Tiles solve the problem 


Collins & Aikman 
makes the Tex-Tiles that 
make things happen. 
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Decorative hard- 
board paneling in 
in bold or subtle 
colors that stay 
like new for ages. 


Fresh ideas in fiberglass 
| panels that add a touch 
E class to any special 
ace Original designs and 
patterns for wet-area 
applications to solve 
moisture problems. 


A creative 

source for 
custom . 
fabrication of 
components 
for walls, fix- 
tures and 
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A door and frame system 
that cuts installation time A complete 
from hours to minutes. system for office 
partitions and open 
planning to make 
the most of your 
space. 


Easy-to-handle/ 
16" x 8' Planks § 
with tongue- 

_ _ and-groove fi 
joints for fast 
application. 


d 
Authentic designs and deep- 
embossed textures add new 
dimensions to walls. Thinking 
about walls? 
Find out about 
Marlite interior 


Fire-Test building a 


: arlite 
paneling that 
meets building , DEDE 1505, 
codes for fire; | 44622. 


resistance. 


CORPORATION —— Mariite Panels are hardboard with man-made finish. 


Marlite and Masonite are registered trademarks of Masonite Corporation, 


7403 
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Dont waste his time 
on costly redrawing chores. 


Board time costs you money. 
Manage it better with photography 
and Kodagraph film. 


Unfortunately, the first drawing on any 
jobis seldom the last. And every timea 
draftsman redraws, your costs go up. 

Unless, of course, he does it the fast, easy 
way—with Kodagraph films. 

Save money on revisions. Instead of re- 
drawing the original, your draftsman simply 
orders a second original on Kodagraph 
wash-off film, wet-erases what's to be 
changed, and draws the new details in the 
erased area. The whole thing takes minutes 
instead of hours. 

Save money on repeated design elements. 
Your draftsman draws the element just 


Kodak products for drawing reproduction. 


once and has it photoreproduced as many 
times as necessary. Then he makes a paste- 
up, orders a Kodagraph film print, and 
ends up with asuperb second original. 

Save money restoring old drawings. 
Kodagraph film can revive a beat-up draw- 
ing. Stains fade, wrinkles vanish, and weak 
lines come back strong. 

Save again in processing. A Kodak 
Supermatic-Star processor delivers 
Kodagraph films and papers in about two 
minutes—saving time for everyone. 


Get the money-saving facts. 


For more information on how to reduce 
costly redrawing and the Supermatic-Star 
processor write: Eastman Kodak Company, 


Business Systems Markets Division, 


Dept.DP910, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 
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TECHNICAL KNOCKOUTS. 


For a more beautiful environment. — zem pi 
è . . . and fire "Emergency Reporting System" which 
designed in timeless stainless steel. — "semet a000. 
the city sought maintenance-free alarm boxes 


to replace the existing painted carbon 
steel ones. 


The answer . . . the handsome new box shown 
here, using ENDURO Type 304L stainless steel. 
This vandal and corrosion-proof box was 
especially designed for this application by 
Republic Steel research. 


For urban renewal... 

Reflecting the topography and development of the State of Kansas, 
environmentalist-designer Elpidio Rocha's Center City Mall has added new 
aesthetic appeal to downtown Kansas City, Kansas 

A highlight of the project is the thirty stainless steel pylons representing the build- 
ings and grain elevators of eastern Kansas. Measuring five feet square by twenty \ 
feet high, these pylons presented manufacturing problems as unique as their design. 
Republic's continuous rolled 60" wide sheets helped minimize these problems for 
Grasis Fabricating Co., Kansas City, Mo. Frames made of carbon steel were coated 
with epoxy before Type 304 stainless in a #4 finish was applied. Care had to be 
exercised to insure that each sheet was properly aligned before welding. To maintain 
uniformity of finish and avoid weld marks, the welding was done on the inside 


For enduring art... 

Adding beauty to the environment all over the country are the expressionistic 
sculptures of Kosso Eloul 

Excellent workmanship and the exciting beauty of stainless steel combine to 

form the geometric shapes which are interestingly poised to reflect the tensions 
of our urban society. 

Crafted in ENDURO® stainless steel by Milgo Industrial Inc., New York, Eloul's inter- 
esting sculptures are examples of fine art's rightful place in the total environment. 
And this beauty will endure. As Milgo president Bruce Gitlin says, "Stainless is 

a beautiful material. It will look as good twenty years from now as it does today, 
no matter where the sculpture is placed." 


Meeting the challenge isn't new to us at Republic Steel. 
We're the original Technical Knockout specialists. When you 
specify ENDURO stainless steels . . . sheet, strip, bar, billet, 
special sections, tubing, pipe, wire, plate . . . from our mill or 
from your local Steel Service Center, you can count on our 
involvement. 

A fact-packed, completely detailed collection of information 
on the full range of ''300 Series" stainless steels is now 
available. Write Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland OH 
44101. Ask for Adv. 2274. 


Republicstce! 
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BUILDING TYPES STUDY® 455 

This entire issue is devoted to new towns—not because we think what has been built so far is the ideal, not because we think that 
prospects for meaningful Federal support are good these days, and not because we think that the social goals implicit in the new 
town concept will be easily met—but because at a time when more and more options are being closed off, we think planned 
communities offer a broad and important new option in the way of living for Americans of all ages and degrees. 

For architects and other professionals, new towns are a still-fresh opportunity to help create a way of living that is more rational, 
more rewarding, and maybe even more fun—on a scale that is rarely offered. It will not be easy—indeed the rules of the game 
are not yet clear. Alan Turner, a British architect and planner who has had extensive new-town experience in both Britain and 
America, says it well: “The creation of a successful new town is one of the most complex undertakings imaginable; the planners 
must achieve a sensitive balance between social, economic, and physical elements; and these are difficult to control. One of the 
explicit goals of most planned new communities is to achieve a mix of social, ethnic, and economic groups, but this must not also 
mean a mix of environmental quality. New community design must be of an over-all high standard so as not to create pockets 
of obviously less desirable development to which the poor will be inevitably drawn. The missionary concept that new towns are 
‘good for you'—like cold showers—will not work; people should want to live in new towns for plain old selfish reasons." 

The pages of this issue argue the case for strong and sustained support for the new town option (overleaf). It shows some of 
the best Federally supported and private new communities (see below, and pages 88 through 119). It offers experienced advice 
on the most effective ways for professionals to work in new town planning—both physical and social (page 120). It discusses relevant 
European experience (page 134). And it offers some criticism of what we've done so far—with a look back at a more comfortable 
age that perhaps suggest the ways we should be looking forward (page 142). 

Over-all, the editors hope this issue argues a positive case. For in a world in which there is too little idealism, far too little 
concern for land planning and land use, and almost no effective social planning, new towns offer new hope. Both for the poor 
and for the growing body of middle-income families who search for a fresh option in their way of living. | —Walter F. Wagner Jr. 
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MAJOR NEW COMMUNITIES — USA 

| | TITLE VII NEW COMMUNITIES 

Oo SELECTED NEW COMMUNITIES APPLYING UNDER TITLE VII 
* OTHER MAJOR COMMUNITIES UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


NEW TOWNS MARKED IN COLOR ARE FEATURED IN THIS ISSUE 
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Under Title VII of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act 
of 1970 (the New Communi- 
ties Assistance Program) HUD 
has authorized $325 million in 
loan guarantees for 16 new 
towns in 10 states. Still the 
program is stalled for lack of 
Federal funds. 


Many architects and planners 
have long advocated the con- 
struction of planned communities 
or new towns in the United States. 
Within the last few years they 
have been joined by such major 
U.S. corporations as Kaiser Alumi- 
num, Gulf Oil, U.S. Gypsum, 
Humble Oil, Chrysler, Westing- 
house and Sears & Roebuck; and 
by the Governors' Conference, the 
League of Cities and their mayors, 
the AIA and the environmentalists, 
all of whom hate “sprawl.” 

Because they should be com- 
prehensively planned in the physi- 
cal, economic and social sense, 
new towns present challenging 
opportunities to architects, plan- 
ners, engineers and social scien- 
tists who see in them the hope of 
esthetic regeneration and the 
promise of technological and in- 
stitutional innovation. The very 
phrase “new town" traditionally 
suggests a brighter future for its in- 
habitants who will have a better 
way of life—sharing community 
yet enjoying privacy, sending their 
children along safe bicycle paths 
in a network of open space to im- 
proved schools, leaving their in- 
fants in day care centers on their 
way to the community arts work- 
shop. In a world which the auto- 
mobile would continue to serve 
but not dominate, the new town 
dweller would walk through 
meadow and forest en route to the 
office, plant, church, library, 
tennis court, swimming pool, 
movie or shopping center. The 
dream is for a kind of semi-urban 
society which man has rarely 
known, in which people share a 
common world regardless of their 
race, age, income or walk of life. 
A new town is more than a large- 
scale subdivision, a retirement 
community or a second home re- 
sort development. 

The legislative instrument 
which has set in motion the con- 
tinuing development of 16 HUD- 
guaranteed planned communities 
in the United States is Title VII of 
the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1970. This program as 
it stands today authorizes individ- 
ual maximum project bond guar- 
antees of $50 million with a $500 
million ceiling specified for the 
entire 20-year operation. Supple- 
mentary grants provided for in the 
legislation but not yet funded by 
Congress theoretically make it 
possible for the developer to meet 
HUD requirements for low-in- 
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come housing, public service and 
innovative planning. 

Because of the boldness with 
which it integrates physical and 
social planning concepts, Title VII 
is a landmark in housing and plan- 
ning legislation and an extremely 
promising program. 


Title VII— 
its origin and goals 
In 1969, the National Committee 
on Urban Growth Policy urged 
the construction of new towns as 
part of their proposals for land use 
in the context of national growth. 
Congressional interest was suc- 
cessfully aroused and Title VII of 
the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment of 1970 emerged from com- 
mittee and was passed. 

The legislation states eight prin- 
ciples of national growth policy: 


1) [It should] favor patterns of ur- 
banization and economic develop- 
ment and stabilization which offer 
a range of alternative locations and 
encourage the wise and balanced 
use of physical and human re- 
sources in metropolitan and urban 
regions as well as in smaller urban 
places which have a potential for 
accelerated growth; 
2) foster the continued economic 
strength of all parts of the United 
States including central cities, sub- 
urbs, smaller communities, local 
neighborhoods and rural areas; 
3) help reverse trends of migration 
and physical growth which rein- 
force disparities among states, re- 
gions and cities; 
4) treat comprehensively the prob- 
lems of poverty and employment 
(including the erosion of tax bases 
and need for better community 
services and job opportunities) 
which go with disorderly urbaniza- 
tion and rural decline; 
5) develop means to encourage 
good housing for all Americans 
without regard to race or creed; 
6) refine the role of the Federal 
government in revitalizing existing 
communities and encouraging 
planned, large-scale urban and 
new community development; 
7) strengthen the capacity of cen- 
tral governmental institutions to 
contribute to balanced urban 
growth and stabilization; 
8) facilitate increased coordination 
in the administration of Federal 
programs so as to encourage de- 
sirable patterns of urban growth 
and stabilization, the prudent use 
of natural resources and the pro- 
tection of the environment. 
Essentially the Act called for better 
and more coordinated planning in 
the public and private sectors, and 
laid the framework for the devel- 


opment of four types of new com- 
munities: the satellite, the new- 
town-in-town, the freestanding 
town and the growth center. 

The basic intent of Title VII has 
been to attract large, heavily capi- 
talized private developers with 
high credit ratings and tempt them 
to make greater contributions to 
the public interest. 


The Title VII developer 

works hard for HUD approval 

To obtain these HUD guarantees 
and loans the developer must go 
through a highly complex and de- 
tailed initial planning process. He 
must demonstrate to HUD that he 
has the capacity to handle all the 
parts of the required process— 
physical, environmental, social, 
financial, economic, govern- 
mental and management. He must 
submit a physical plan and pro- 
gram, an environmental study, 
and a social plan and program for 
meeting human needs in the areas 
of health, recreation and culture, 
manpower development and 
housing mix. The developers sub- 
mission to HUD must demon- 
strate that he has evaluated exist- 
ing community services and 
mechanisms for governance. 

The new community devel- 
oper must secure all necessary 
governmental approvals at the 
state and local levels. In addition, 
he must make a commitment to 
extend special privileges to the 
elderly, unskilled and others in 
special need and prepare an “af- 
firmative action program" to at- 
tract minorities as residents and 
workers. Finally, HUD requires of 
the developer that he establish a 
system of governance which will 
enable all the residents of the new 
community to affect decisions 
made at all stages of the develop- 
ment process. As social planner 
Felicia Clark points out in her ar- 
ticle (pages 130-133), this is prob- 
ably the most difficult task of all. 

This summary of HUD cri- 
teria makes it clear that a very big 
stick goes with the Title VII carrot. 
It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the new national con- 
cern for environmental quality 
coupled with the increasing costs 
that conventional urban sprawl 
brings to state and local govern- 
ments will bring increasing gov- 
ernment intervention into all fu- 
ture urban development. 

It should also be pointed out 
that now and in the past—most re- 


cently in Columbia and Reston— 
enlightened private developers 
have pursued advanced social 
goals in their new towns without 
the aid of Federal loans and guar- 
antees, 

Columbia, for example, can 
be compared with a Title VII new 
community such as Woodlands in 
terms of its degree of commitment 
to environmental and social goals. 


The Woodlands 

versus Columbia 

To contrast the Title VII Federally- 
assisted new community Wood- 
lands with the privately developed 
Columbia, RECORD draws upon 
the unique experience of J. Leon- 
ard Ivins, former manager of Co- 
lumbia and now president of The 
Woodlands Development Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Mitchell 
Energy and Development Cor- 
poration. 

Columbia (pages 108-109) is 
midway between Washington and 
Baltimore. For the past ten years 
this region has been one of the fas- 
test growing urban areas in the 
country with some 60,000 hous- 
ing starts a year. The Woodlands 
(pages 94-95) is 28 miles from 
downtown Houston, a city which 
also ranks in the top four or five in 
terms of growth, with annual 
housing starts in the 45,000 range. 
It is this kind of rapid growth and 
concentrated market that makes 
new towns possible. 

Columbia is being developed 
on 14,000 acres and Woodlands 
on 18,000 acres. The Woodlands’ 
start-up pace is slightly faster than 
Columbia’s, but the long-term de- 
velopment period is about the 
same—20 years for Woodlands, 
15 years for Columbia. 

The initial development of 
Woodlands is being undertaken 
with the proceeds of a $50 million 
debenture sale, guaranteed by 
HUD. Columbia started with ap- 
proximately the same financing 
total consisting entirely of private 
investment capital and now has 
gone beyond this amount. As the 
Title VII program intends, financ- 
ing at this scale provides leverage 
to do the things that favorably af- 
fect the market—providing design 
amenities and social and institu- 
tional programming being among 
the most important—without 
waiting for proceeds from land 
sales. Columbia opened with 
many of these consumer attrac- 
tions and Woodlands will also. 


Where Title VII and a little 
hindsight makes the difference 
Secured long-term  financing— 
“patient money''—made it possi- 
ble for the developers of Wood- 
lands to conduct a more basic in- 
vestigation into the land, through 
a comprehensive ecological in- 
ventory. As a result, the master 
plan expressed the natural state of 
the land and its sensitivity to ur- 
banization. Columbia’s master 
plan, in contrast, grew out of a 
hierarchy of social organizations. 

To meet the HUD new com- 
munities' criteria, but also because 
Woodlands' developers believe it 
to be sound business practice, 
Woodlands will open with more 
housing units and a broader price 
range, covering more of the avail- 
able market than did Columbia. 
Ivins learned from his Columbia 
experience that heterogenous 
neighborhoods, in terms of price 
range, can and do succeed despite 
the long-held belief that neighbor- 
hoods must be homogeneous in 
terms of price. Even without Fed- 
eral housing support programs, 
Ivins expects to meet 50 per cent 
of the market, with prices ranging 
from $20,000 for townhouses to 
$100,000 or more for estates. Like 
all Title VII New Community de- 
velopers, however, Ivins is quick 
to point out that the complete 
housing mix called for by the 
HUD criteria will not be attain- 
able unless existing Federal hous- 
ing subsidy programs are re- 
funded and new approaches de- 
veloped to help lower-income 
families to buy or rent. 

In response to its Title VII 
sponsorship, Woodlands will pur- 
sue broader social and institutional 
goals than were aspired to in the 
planning stages at Columbia. 


Will Title VII new towns earn 
profits for their developers? 

At present Woodlands expects to 
achieve a profit, beyond resale of 
land, by retaining ownership of 
key sites within the new town, as- 
suming the role of landlord for 
such commercial/retail facilities 
as village centers, service stations 
and office buildings. 

An additional profit source 
will be ancillary businesses, either 
wholly owned by the developer or 
launched as joint ventures. These 
will include banks, title compa- 
nies, interior furnishing and land- 
scape services. 

These three elements—land 
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development, ownership of key 
sites and ancillary businesses— 
represent a profit potential of 
some $500 million over the 20- 
year development period. Work- 
ing with an economic model, their 
financial planners project that by 
1982, The Woodlands Develop- 
ment Corporation will have cash 
resources to repay in full the $50 
million in debentures, although 
amortization is scheduled to begin 
in 1984, final payment in 1994. 


Not all Title VII developers 

are optimistic 

Other new community develop- 
ers, however, don't share the opti- 
mism of The Woodlands' develop- 
ers. Unfortunately, they contend, 
the Office of New Communities 
Development (ONCD) has been 
shockingly understaffed by HUD 
and so poorly administered so far 
that its implementation has 
lagged. The program has also 
been severely compromised by 
the Federal moratorium on low- 
income housing and the unwil- 
lingness of the Administration to 
request Congress to fund the pub- 
lic service and special planning 
assistance grants provided for in 
the legislation. Further, the im- 
poundment or termination of 
monies which would have been 
available in the form of supple- 
mentary grants in conjunction 
with existing Federal programs 
such as urban mass transportation, 
public health facilities, libraries, 
recreation, open space lands and 
neighborhood facilities limits the 
developer's ability to meet his 
Title VII commitments. 

Nor are the Title VII develop- 
ers pleased with the Administra- 
tion's current housing and reve- 
nue-sharing proposals. Mark Free- 
man, Executive Director of the 
League of New Community De- 
velopers, recently spoke in behalf 
of his organization during the cur- 
rent hearings on housing and 
community development legisla- 
tion of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee Subcommit- 
tee on Housing. He asserted that 
the Administration has thus far not 
played a vigorous role in encoura- 
ing new community development 
under Title VII. Not only have 
funds been impounded, he 
pointed out, but it now appears 
there will continue to be a low 
level of government activity. He 
believes that "instead of promot- 
ing Title VII new communities as 


a major approach to the design of 
human settlement and a tool for 
national growth and development 
as the Congress intended, the 
HUD-ONCD officials have indi- 
cated a desire to administer Title 
VII as a demonstration program 
only." But if this is so, he adds, 
there are not now enough funds 
available to carry out even this tra- 
gically limited objective. 


Nixon's new housing proposals 
make the prospects bleak 
Title VII developers don't like 
President Nixon's current Better 
Communities Act much either, 
since it does not provide funds for 
community development activi- 
ties in new communities. They 
take heart, however, from the fact 
that the major sponsors of the 
Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1973 have included a new 
community "set aside" in this 
pending legislation. This provision 
gives discretionary authority to the 
HUD Secretary to earmark com- 
munity development and housing 
block grants for new communi- 
ties. Freeman believes that this 
provision must be strengthened. 
Without these "set-asides'' 
local communities will be unable 
to pay for the services required by 
the low- and moderate-income 
residents of a new community; 
new-town-in-town, rural growth 
centers and freestanding new 
communities will no longer be 
feasible; innovative design, con- 
struction and operational ap- 
proaches will no longer be tried. 


Whatever happened 

to Title VII? 

If the high public purpose embod- 
ied in the Federally Assisted New 
Communities program is de- 
stroyed through the indifference 
and apathy of the present Admin- 
istration, the new towns now un- 
derway will fall far short of their 
social and environmental goals. 
At best, most of them will become 
upper-middle and upper-income 
enclaves. At worst, some of them 
will be abandoned. Once again, a 
new town movement full of prom- 
ise for the United States will leave 
only a few traces, somewhat big- 
ger in scale, but just as inconse- 
quential as—Sunnyside Gardens, 
Radburn, Chatham Village, Bald- 
win Hills Village and the four 
Greenbelt communities in Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. —Mildred F. Schmertz 
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Each of the Title VII new com- 
munities is one of four basic 
types as designated by HUD 
—satellite, freestanding, new- 
town-in-town and satel- 
lite/growth center. So far 
HUD has guaranteed 11 satel- 
lites, two new-town-in-towns, 
one freestanding community 
and two satellite/growth 
centers. At least 20 additional 
are seeking HUD approval. 


FT. LINCOLN*, 
Growth center 
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Private new towns 
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The major structuring element 
in the plan is the movement 
system based on a pattern of 
two overlapping, rectangular 
grids. This system provides 
order and predictability. The 
system is deliberately violated 
at the town center to empha- 
size, by contradiction, its spe- 
cial importance. 


Harris & Davis 


This satellite of Syracuse—being de- 
veloped at the confluence of three 
rivers—ofíers a big recreation bonus. 


Five miles north of downtown 
Syracuse, Interstate 81 intersects 
the New York State Thruway. In 
the northwest quadrant of that in- 
tersection, on a 2700-acre site 
flanked on the east by the Seneca 
River, New York State's Urban 
Development Corporation is de- 
veloping a new community for 
18,000 residents to be called Ly- 
sander New Community. The site 
had been a Federal arsenal during 
World War II and, after being de- 
clared surplus, was owned briefly 
by the Astor Corporation. It was 
purchased by UDC in 1968-69. 
UDC is now developing the prop- 
erty through the Metropolitan De- 
velopment Association of Syra- 
cuse and Onondaga County in 
close cooperation with local gov- 
ernment agencies as the new 
community will be permanently 
dependent on these groups for 
most municipal services. 

The site itself is cut north- 
south by a high glacial ridge that 
rises 80 feet over the surrounding 
farmland. The confluence of the 
Seneca, Oneida and Oswego 
rivers, at the northern edge of the 
site will also give it a special char- 
acter as well as recreational 
access to the Great Lakes region. 

David Crane and Partners, 
planners for the developer, have 
prepared the balanced land devel- 


opment plan at left. The heavier 
than ordinary commitment of land 
for industrial use has developed 
from larger regional needs—the 
area has been increasingly short of 
jobs since World War Il. The start- 
ing point for the plan's organi- 
zation is the proposed expressway 
that cuts through the site's south- 
ern sector. A heavy industrial 
zone flanks this route north and 
south. The central portion of the 
site is reserved for the commu- 
nity's rather urban cultural center 
and is surrounded by high density 
housing along the ridge line. The 
choicest properties are clustered 
for residential use to the east along 
the banks of the Seneca. Open 
space corridors, built into the 
plan, ensure continuing access to 
the riverfront at intervals. 

Initial construction is well 
along in the industrial areas (the 
Schlitz Brewing Company is com- 
mitted to building a major brew- 
ery) but housing is still approxi- 
mately a year away. 

Lysander is the twelfth new 
community to receive Federal as- 
sistance under Title VII, Housing 
Act of 1970. But because of 
UDC's special character as a state 
land development agency, it re- 
ceived grant assistance rather than 
a Federal guarantee for land ac- 
quisition and development. 
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The New York State Urban Devel- 
opment Corporation is also acting 
as developer for Audubon, a bal- 
anced community planned for 
25,000 residents in Amherst, out- 
side Buffalo, New York. The site is 
just to the north of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, a 
new campus that anticipates an 
enrollment of 26,000 by 1977. It 
is to support this campus and miti- 
gate its impact on the inventory of 
existing housing and community 
services that Audubon is being de- 
veloped. 

Proposed residential devel- 
opment will consist of about 
9,000 varied units which will 
house students and faculty as well 
as the usual cross section includ- 
ing units of housing for the el- 
derly. Some 65 acres will be set 
aside for the development of six 
small commercial centers. Major 
commitments of space for recrea- 
tional and cultural use are also 
being made. Access to downtown 
Buffalo is by the Millers port High- 
way. 


This new satellite in western New 
York softens the impact on the com- 
munity of a large new campus. 


Early in the course of devel- 
opment, UDC established a sub- 
sidiary corporation to provide 
guidelines for implementing the 
general development plan. A ma- 
jority of the corporation's direc- 
tors are residents of the Amherst 
community—a device to ensure 
that planning is responsive to 
local needs. When construction is 
complete, the subsidiary corpora- 
tion will assume responsibility for 
managing certain of the commu- 
nity facilities. 

UDC is investing its funds for 
land acquisition and infrastructure 
development. It will recover its in- 
vestment costs through the sale of 
improved land to private develop- 
ers, and through the sale or lease 
of completed projects. By 1980, 
UDC's $50 million investment 
will be much more than offset by 
the private investment of about 
$355 million. UDC's contract 
with HUD is still under negotia- 
tion but the state agency is seeking 
about $47 million in HUD guar- 
antees. 
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The 6,150-acre site for Flower 
Mound New Town is located just 
north of the new Dallas-Fort 
Worth airport and 20 miles from 
downtown Dallas in a region of 
rapid anticipated growth. The ter- 
rain is gently rolling farmland, 
covered with a variety of native 
grasses, modest tree cover, and 
bounded on the south by Grape- 
vine Lake. 

The plan, prepared under the 
over-all direction of Llewelyn- 
Davies Associates, organizes 14 
neighborhoods into four villages, 
each with its own schools, shops 
and parks. One acre out of every 
two will be allocated for residen- 
tial use. The proximity of the air- 
port, of course, will add to the 
growth of the Flower Mound re- 
gion, but its presence so close 
caused serious concern to plan- 
ners. FAA engineers plotted antici- 
pated sound contours for the years 
1975 and 1985. These studies re- 
vealed that only a small portion of 
the site, at its southeast corner, 
would be subject to serious noise 


pollution in 1975 and that by 
1985, this small area would be 
further reduced by projected 
changes in aircraft approach and 
glide patterns. In the interim, how- 
ever, a temporary moratorium will 
be declared on building sound- 
sensitive facilities in this area. 

The planning for Flower 
Mound has been undertaken with 
care to provide a quality of life not 
presently found in America's 
urban sprawl. And unlike many 
new communities, Flower Mound 
is located completely within the 
jurisdiction of an existing munici- 
pality. Certain municipal services 
will therefore be furnished by the 
existing community. 

The developer is Flower 
Mound New Town Limited Part- 
nership—Edward Marcus and 
Raymond D. Nasher, general 
partners. Nasher is president of a 
Dallas land development com- 
pany and Marcus is chairman of 
the board of the well-known 
department store firm. HUD's 
guarantee is for $18,000,000. 
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With the Dallas-Fort Worth airport as 
a neighbor, noise contours were a 
critical design factor here. 


Construction will get underway 
in mid-1974 on the first incre- 
ments of the Community Center 
which will include a variety of 
shopping and recreational facil- 
ities, Architects for the complex, 
concept diagram in model form 
below, are David Crane and 
Partners in association with the 
F.M.N.T. Design Group. 
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For many decades, the landscape 
south of Rochester, New York has 
been agricultural—furrowed fields 
and pastureland, spaced out by 
fences and tall hedgerows. Now, 
on a 2,500-acre parcel of this 
farmland, just east of the Genesee 
River, and eight miles from down- 
town Rochester, former Reston 
developer Robert E. Simon Jr. is 
developing a new planned com- 
munity called Riverton which an- 
ticipates over a 16-year period a 
population of 25,000. HUD's 
guarantee for Riverton is for $12 
million. 

The site is cut along its north- 
ern boundary by the New York 
Thruway and in the north-south 
axis by a rail line of the Erie- 
Lackawanna. A major highway 
will connect Riverton with Roch- 
‘ester. Basic land uses will include 
170 acres for a neighborhood vil- 
lage center, 85 acres for an educa- 
tional park, 424 acres for open 
space, 400 acres for industrial use, 
1,046 acres for housing. Between 
30 and 40 per cent of the antici- 
pated 8,000 homes and rental 
apartments for Riverton will be for 


low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies, including the elderly. 

Riverton is of interest not only 
as a Title VII new community but, 
in the larger context, as a compo- 
nent in a developing growth corri- 
dor that bisects the state in a path 
parallel to the Thruway, threading 
New York City, Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo. All these 
cities except Albany presently 
have new communities under de- 
velopment. Rochester, in fact, has 
two new satellites: Riverton and 
Gananda. Both are being planned 
under the auspices of the Gene- 
see-Finger Lakes Regional Plan- 
ning Board—although, at present, 
no plans for “pairing” in the Jon- 
athan-Cedar Riverside connota- 
tion have been announced. 

Among Riverton's planning 
innovations now under study are: 
prepaid health care and medical 
insurance for all residents; a two- 
way cable communication system 
for each home; the use of an exist- 
ing Erie-Lackawanna rail spur for 
commuters to downtown Roches- 
ter and/or the Rochester Institute 
of Technology. 
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This satellite of Rochester is one of 
a chain of developing communities 
forming a new growth corridor. 


Wahls Photographic Service Inc 


The second largest (after The 
Woodlands) ^ Federally-assisted 
satellite community is Park Forest 
South, a new town for 110,000 
residents now being developed 30 
miles south of Chicago. Rapid 
transit rail lines will link the site to 
Chicago's Loop while express- 
ways connect it to rapidly growing 
regional centers like Joliet, Illinois 
and Gary, Indiana. 

The 8,300-acre new town site 
is adjacent to Park Forest, a pio- 
neer “greenbelt” community built 
during the late ‘40s and '50s by 
Nathan Manilow and Associates. 
Manilow and his group are now 
developing Park Forest South with 
subsidiaries of U. S. Gypsum and 
Illinois Central Industries, Inc. as 
co-developers. 

The new community will 
have a three-mile-long linear 
spine that will culminate in a town 
center that includes commercial, 
municipal, recreational and cul- 
tural facilities linked by an inter- 
nal transit system. Also along this 


spine, the developers are planning 
a 1,500 student, 750-acre college 
campus. Another interesting fea- 
ture of the plan will be a commu- 
nity health clinic offering not only 
24-hour emergency service but 
meeting facilities for health- 
oriented organizations. The indus- 
trial base for the new town will be 
a 700-acre industrial park which, 
when fully developed, will offer 
an additional 10,000 jobs within 
the community. The full residen- 
tial commitment includes 11,000 
single-family and 24,000 multi- 
family units, including 4,500 units 
of Federally-backed housing for 
low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies. 

Park Forest South's develop- 
ers are engaged in a joint planning 
process with the existing commu- 
nity of about 5,000 people. Edu- 
cational and cultural facilities, 
along with 1,700 housing units 
are already complete. The first vil- 
lage center will be completed next 
year. 


This satellite community strengthens 
a developing spine of jobs and hous- 
ing between Chicago and its suburbs. 
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Situated 28 miles north of down- 
town Houston, and directly in the 
path of heavy regional growth, 
The Woodlands is a 17,000-acre 
property now being developed as 
a Title VII new community by a 
subsidiary of the Mitchell Energy 
& Development Corporation of 
Houston—George P. Mitchell, 
chief executive officer. The 
Woodlands received the largest 
allowable HUD guarantee—$50 
million against the sale of deben- 
tures—and it is the largest of these 
case-study new towns, with a pro- 
jected population of 150,000 by 
1992. But it is even more inter- 
esting because of the thorough 
and systematic planning and pre- 
planning that have gone into its 
early development. Mitchell's or- 
ganization includes a heavy con- 
centration of former Rouse staff 
who brought to the planning of 
The Woodlands many a lesson 
learned at Columbia. This group 
has been supported by an extraor- 
dinary list of professional consul- 
tants. Among them: William 
Pereira Associates (urban plan- 
ning); Wallace, McHarg, Roberts 
& Todd (ecological planning); 
Gladstone Associates (economic 
analysis); Land Ventures, Inc. 
(program management). Forty- 
three other firms fill out the 
inventory of consultants. The de- 
Cision to put together such a high- 
powered, inter-disciplinary team 
has made The Woodlands some- 
thing of a planner's showcase and 
a test of administrative skill. 
Physical planning began with 
an unusually detailed inventory of 
the site's natural attributes— 
geology, soils, planting, drainage 


Perhaps the most detailed ecological 
study ever undertaken forms the plan- 
ning base for this satellite of Houston. 


wildlife—and the land use plan 
was drawn from an analysis of this 
ecological data. One-half the site 
will be open space and wildlife 
corridors reach through the site in 
every direction. Under lan 
McHarg's direction, a system of 
recharge basins and swales were 
designed to control water run-off 
and stabilize the area's uneven 
water table. And an especially 
elaborate, pure oxygen waste 
treatment system will protect that 
water table from pollution by re- 
moving effluents and recycling 
water for irrigation, fire protection 
and replenishing steams and 
lakes. 

The Woodlands has other 
features in its planning that make 
it unusual even among new 
towns. As a central element of its 
plan, it will contain a 400-acre, 
15,000-student campus of the 
University of Houston, on land 
donated to the university by the 
developer. Another unusual fea- 
ture: the city of Houston has in- 
cluded The Woodlands site in its 
area of extra-territorial juris- 
diction, an arrangement expected 
to be mutually beneficial. 

Like the other new towns, 
The Woodlands will offer a broad 
spectrum of residential, cultural, 
commercial and recreational fa- 
cilities. Initial development is well 
underway. Occupancy of the first 
3,000-person residential neigh- 
borhood is anticipated during the 
first half of 1974 and construction 
is nearly complete on a commer- 
cial, leisure and conference 
center. Certain recreational and 
industrial components are also 
part of Phase One. 


An important element in the 
first phase of construction is a 
commercial/leisure/conterence 
center that will include The 
Wharf—a carefully designed 
array of shops that span the 
lake, connecting The Inn with 
the first of seven village centers. 
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Thirty Year Land Use Plan 


Soul City is a unique new town: it 
is “freestanding” in a completely 
undeveloped area; it is experi- 
mental in its aims, and it is the 
only new town with a HUD- 
guaranteed loan which is spon- 
sored by a black-owned develop- 
ment company 

This new town, on which 
construction starts early in Jan- 
uary, is to be located on a 5,180- 
acre site in Warren County, North 
Carolina, an agricultural area of 
economic depression and large- 
scale emigration. The new town, a 
project of attorney and one-time 
civil rights leader Floyd McKis- 
Sick, is envisioned by him as the 
means not only of bringing im- 
proved living conditions to poor 
and minority people of all races 
who come to live there, but as a 
means of slowing or halting the 
emigration of young people to 
northern cities. In fact, these so- 
cial welfare goals are an important 
element in the concept of the new 
town and will make possible 
direct assessment of the impact of 
a new town on these goals. 

Since it is a freestanding new 
town, Soul City can expect to 
draw on no ready-made popula- 
tion for its products and services, 
but will have to attract people to 
itself by creating its own eco- 
nomic base. It is fortunate in that 
its location has excellent access to 
two interstate freeway routes and 
to a major railroad line. It is also 
within an hour's drive of Durham 
and Raleigh, two of the state's 
largest cities 


The only freestanding new town, and 
the only one sponsored by blacks, 
Soul City promises new jobs, hope. 


Job opportunities are basic to 
the success of Soul City, and its 
sponsors and planners have given 
industry first priority in develop- 
ment. In the first three-year plan, 
185 acres of land will be sold; of 
these, 120 will be for industrial 
use; only 45 will be for residential 
use. As the number of industries 
grows, the town will expand its 
residential and commercial areas, 
eventually (in 30 years) allotting a 
third of its land for housing, about 
18 per cent for industry, five per 
cent for commercial develop- 
ment, 11 per cent for institutional 
use, and a sizeable 28 per cent for 
community parks and recreation 
and for natural open space 

Soul City's architects and 
planners, Gantt/Huberman Asso- 
ciates, have phased the imple- 
mentation of the plan so that in- 
dustry and job opportunities come 
first, and the needs they create fol- 
low. The plan has two critical 
points, at three years and at 
planned completion in 30 years 
(page 97). Even before it is com- 
pleted, Soul City is expected to 
have created its own individual 
character, with the master plan to 
guide it. Planning concepts in the 
residential villages—for example, 
activity centers designed as out- 
door pedestrian malls; low-in- 
come housing scattered through 
neighborhoods and integrated in 
design and in location—and in the 
public areas like the town center 
are intended to equal in innova- 
tion the program for implementing 
the town's social goals 


Three Year Development Plan 


Soul City’s first buildings—Soultech | 
(bottom), an industrial building to pro- 
vide various types of facilities for be- 
ginning firms—and the first Activity 
Center (left, and across page, bottom) 
start construction in January 1974, 
Gantt/Huberman are architects for 
both structures, In the spring, a modest 
number of apartments will be built for 
staff during initial development. Soul 
City has a $14 million HUD-guaran- 


teed loan for land acquisition and de- 
velopment. Existing major roads 
through the property are being im- 
proved by the State, a sanitary district 
has been formed, Soul City Boulevard 
is to begin construction in March, and 
an application for funds for a study of 
public transit needs is in process, The 
developer is Soul City Company, an 
all-black firm of which attorney Floyd 
B. McKissick is president. 
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Roosevelt Island—called Welfare 
Island until a recent name switch 
for obvious reasons—has a unique 
and ideal site. The 147-acre-site— 
a literal stone's throw from the 
heart of Manhattan though iso- 
lated by the ship channel—lay 
largely vacant until a 1968 study 
by its owners, New York City 
After studying proposals ranging 
from a nuclear power plant to li- 
censed gambling, the City gave 
New York State Urban Develop- 
ment Corporation a 99-year lease 
to develop 5,000 badly needed 
dwelling units. The UDC was 
created by the state legislature to 
cut through the red tape involved 
in most urban renewal. 

A master plan was prepared 
by Philip Johnson and John Bur- 
gee (see full plan directly below), 
but the architects now question 
whether UDC is following the 
plan closely. The site plans 
(below) for the first 2,100 dwelling 
units—presently in construction 
and designed by architects Sert 


Jackson and Johansen & Bhav- 
nani—are a case in point. Robert 
Litke, general manager of the 
UDC subsidiary responsible, 
states that adherence to the plan is 
closer than any other such that he 
knows, and a comparison of other 
plans in this issue might enforce 
that view. In tribute to the capaci- 
ties of the developer, few large- 
scale plans have been prepared in 
such detail and executed at all. 
The case of Fort Lincoln (next 
page) is an interesting contrast— 
there have been three master 
plans. 

The UDC normally, as here, 
operates on a fast-tracking basis— 
foundations went in before work- 
ing drawings were complete. This 
short development schedule is 
"on track" at present, and Mr. 
Litke states that the only drawback 
is inability to adjust to experi- 
ence—"'There isn't time for mis- 
takes." He is confident that substi- 
tutes for the frozen FHA funds will 
be found and allow the mixed res- 


ident income levels as planned. 
However, it is the physical ar- 
rangement of the dichotomy of in- 
come levels that may prove to be 
Roosevelt Island's largest problem 
(see pages 104-105). 

There are strong innovations 
on Roosevelt Island. There will be 
no general automobile traffic— 
cars will be garaged at the entry to 
the island in the now half- 
completed garage seen in the pho- 
tograph, left. Travel within the 
two-mile-long island will be 
handled by mini-buses (see page 
98). Trash collection will be ac- 
complished by a pneumatic sys- 
tem directed to the entry-garage 
structure; saving the City an esti- 
mated $200,000 a year in collec- 
tion costs, and eliminating collec- 
tion-truck traffic). The school pro- 
gram disburses classroom space 
throughout the apartment ground 
floors. Despite initial intent, struc- 
tural innovation has been limited 
to a proprietary slip-form concrete 
system by one contractor. 


There are 2,100 dwelling units and a 
| part garage in the first phase of con- 
struction. Plan for the residential 
buildings can be seen, near left, and it 
will conform to the profiles seen in the 
75 model at the right. This first phase is 
the center section of the island plan. 
One “main street” will run the length 
of the island and give access to a wide 
variety of commercial and civic func- 
tions. A program of historic building 
renovation will include the former asy- 
lum, above, and a church (center of 
plan, left). 


ES a OE E EU RS 
New York City's new town opens up 
long-underused land with a plan that 
offers a unique life style. 


The UDC & Title VII: 
The UDC is able to issue tax ex- 
empt bonds covering the expenses 
normally insured by the Federal 
Government. In this case, the de- 
sired Title VII benefit was the abil- 
ity to receive ancillary Title VII 
grants as well as what UDC calls 
"intangible factors." In lieu of 
loan guarantees, 20 per cent sup- 
plemental grants would be added 
to those grants obtained. 
Roosevelt Island was desig- 
nated as a Title VII site only one 
month before the present curtail- 
ment of Federal grant programs 
went into effect, and the event 
was announced as an example of 
the ability of Title VII to broaden 
its scope in the effective use of 
public as well as private sponsors. 
The UDC has actually received 
only those monies covering a por- 
tion of the costs for one historic 
building renovation and a small 
park. All future program partici- 
pation is presently in limbo— 
despite gaining Title VII approval. 
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The 332-acre Fort Lincoln site 
derives its name from one of a 
circle of forts built to protect 
Washington, D. C. during the 
Civil War. The completed devel- 
opment is to become a link in the 
park belt planned to connect all 
forts in the circle. The first-phase 
construction—of 700 units of 
housing, the town center, and 
park land around the Fort—is 
meant to be an urban demon- 
stration for the National Bicen- 
tennial Celebration. 

Although Fort Lincoln was 
the first planned in-city new town 
(it was initiated in 1967), the con- 
struction so far has included only 


one 130-unit high-rise for the el- 
derly, a school, and ongoing work 
on roads, utilities and some other 
educational facilities being built 
by the city. The site has been the 
subject of several imaginative and 
highly detailed plans by several 
public developers, but feasibility 
questions were always raised. The 
present private developer, Build- 
ing Systems International, is pro- 
ceeding on the basis of the land 
use map (and flexible written re- 
quirements of maximums and 
minimums) approved by The Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and District Council last year 
(similar to the plan on the oppo- 
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site page). Development rights 
were awarded (though the con- 
tract is not yet signed) on the basis 
of a comprehensive feasibility 
report. RTKL, Inc., the architects 
who prepared the model as part of 
that report, state that it is only a 
guide; and that actual detailed 
planning (when construction is 
imminent) will be approved by the 
local Redevelopment Land 
Agency (RLA) now administering 
the site as Federally Assisted Title 
| Urban Renewal. Procedure to 
detail plans will be stringent, and 
the architects back the process 
wholeheartedly. They argue that a 
typical problem with finite long- 


This new town-in-Washington is 
planned as a model of social action— 
and as a Bicentennial showplace. 


range plans lies in their inability to 
adapt to needs and conditions at 
the time they are carried through. 
Once the buildings are built, how- 
ever, the interchangeable func- 
tions allowed in the multipurpose 
facilities of e.g. Cedar-Riverside 
(overleaf) will be limited as the 
land use plan is incorporated into 
the Capital Zoning resolution. 
Apartments can generally not be- 
come schools or offices, although 
some mixed uses are allowed. 
The first step in the more de- 
tailed approval process can be 
seen in the larger-scale concept 
plan on the opposite page and in 
the rendering below. This plan is 


for the town center and will in- 
clude a large GSA building, other 
offices, a hotel and ground-level 
retail facilities, with pedestrian 
ways 

While the stated aim at Fort 
Lincoln is to produce a racially in- 
tegrated community, market con 
ditions created by the location 
may produce a largely black pop- 
ulation. Key factors in this situa 
tion may involve pending deci 
ions on the incorporation of a 
National Oceanographic and At- 
mospheric Administration Build- 
ing, and portions of Federal City 
College. The former is meant to be 


leased to the GSA and to provide 


Fort Park Trah 


1 
v Tooke 
t 


a large part of the profit to the de- 
veloper. 

Arnold Mays, Director of the 
Operations for the RLA discusses 
the financing: The RLA has a $28,- 
000,000 grant under the Federal 
Urban renewal program. This 
grant is meant to cover the costs of 
clearance, roads, utilities and site 
work. Schools and other commu- 
nity facilities are being built by the 
city. Until now, all costs had been 
borne by the RLA, but last spring 
a waiver of frozen FHA 235-6 
funds was obtained to finance the 
first subsidized 500 housing units. 
The total planned investment is 
$245,000,000. 


| 
| 
| 


The urban renewal plan contains writ 
ten program requirements and a land 
use plan similar to that shown above. 
It is the only document definitely in 
force. The model above was prepared 
as part of a feasibility study that led to 
the urban renewal plan. Detailed plan 
ning is going forward on housing and 
the Town Center (left above and oppo- 
site page) by architects RTKL, and is 
shown in preliminary form. 


=e... Fort park trail 
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This Minneapolis New-Town-in- 
Town—which gained its Title VII 
designation in 1971—is the first 
such new town to have a substan- 
tial population. The first section— 
Cedar Square West—is nearing 
completion and is occupied by 
3,600 residents. This accomplish- 
ment has been difficult for its de- 
velopers, The Cedar-Riverside As- 
sociates. Principals Keith Heller 
and Gloria Segal began the under- 
taking with far more imagination 
than resources. They explain that 
they started out simply to build an 
apartment building on one partial 
block—but that (with encour- 
agement of architect Ralph Rap- 
son)—plans kept growing. In six 
years (1962-68), they and other 
investors acquired a large portion 
of their present 85-acre holdings 
in this formerly depressed area, 


containing 2,500 separate parcels 
of land in 1960. Cedar-Riverside 
totals 340 acres, of which all but 
100 are now parkland or owned 
by growing institutions: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Augsburg 
College, St. Mary’s Junior College 
and two hospitals. The portion di- 
rectly controlled by the Associates 
lies to the left and bottom of the 
plan at right. However, under the 
provisions of their Title VII guar- 
antee, qualification as a new town 
involves the presence of the job 
resources (represented by the in- 
stitutions) and the open space (re- 
presented by the parks). Accord- 
ingly, the Association is regarded 
as catalyst for all planning. On- 
site job resources will not be the 
only ones, however—the proxim- 
ity to downtown Minneapolis can 
be seen in the photo, far right. 
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Cedar-Riverside will have an 
extremely dense population (350 
persons per acre in Cedar West) 
and it will be extremely urban in 
character. Planning has taken this 
into account—there will be sepa- 
rated pedestrian and vehicle 
levels and the completed build- 
ings by Ralph Rapson clearly 
show the carry-through of this in- 
tent. Apartment types range from 
the conventional double-loaded 
type in the high-rise buildings (up 
to 39 stories), to four-story duplex 
buildings with the circulation oc- 
curring on the two intermediate 
floors. Townhouses are eventually 
planned—as is a large percentage 
of private ownership housing. The 
"commercial centrum," running 
north-south will follow the pattern 
of such development already es- 
tablished. While some existing 


This new town in Minneapolis brings 
new housing, new vitality, and new 
people to a dying neighborhood. 


buildings are to be maintained, 
plans also call for new, leased, 
flexible spaces capable of being 
adapted to varying uses. 

One unique development 
problem is the presence of 4,000 
existing residents. Cedar-Riverside 
Associates has an active policy of 
keeping existing residents and de- 
sirable commercial tenants. Un- 
demolished buildings are rented 
to the original owners or new ten- 
ants. There is a surprisingly active 
program of maintenance and re- 
habilitation in the area. 

Of the 125 people relocated 
for Cedar Square West, 123 are 
housed in the area. One house 
was picked up over-night and 
placed in a new yard when the 
tenants would not move. Surpris- 
ingly, most of the resistance has 
been among the young. 


Land directly controlled by the devel- 
oper lies to the west and south of the 
area plan at the left—the developer 
will have responsibilities in the plan- 
ning of the entire area. The new build. 
ings of Cedar West are occupied 
(photo, opposite.) The view of down- 
town Minneapolis trom Cedar West, 
above, shows the site’s proximity to 
downtown. 
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In-city new towns are inherently 
part of a much bigger whole—an 
existing city; and while there can 
be planning for a degree of self- 
sufficiency, there will be a strong 
influence on them by the sur- 
rounding city from their inception. 
Like the non-urban new towns, 
their development requires coor- 
dination with numerous (and 
often powerful) local agencies and 
civic groups. Location within the 
city will also play a strong role in 
the eventual character. But per- 
haps most important, their large 
scale will allow the re-examina- 
tion of many concepts—such as 
the viable mix of income groups, 
and comprehensive social plan- 
ning—in which past urban renew- 
al has failed. 

The three examples shown 
on the past pages—Roosevelt Is- 
land, Fort Lincoln, and Cedar-Riv- 
erside—have had developers cop- 
ing with their problems in various 
ways, suiting their varied natures 
and the contexts of their sites. But 
many of the characteristics of both 
the process and the probable re- 
sults are unique to cities and 
hold lessons for other cities. 


Developing population mix 
No large-scale urban residential 


development can ignore the pres- 
ence of large numbers of the ill- 
housed poor living within sight of 
the new construction. Accord- 
ingly, the three examples contain 
large numbers of housing units 
subsidized under varying pro- 
grams (see chart, page 88). 

The first phase of both Cedar- 
Riverside and Roosevelt Island 
will have about 50 per cent of the 
apartments subsidized under FHA 
235-6 programs benefiting low-to 
moderate-income residents. The 
remaining apartments will accom- 
modate middle- to upper-income 
groups—and hopefully create tax 
base. Developers of both commu- 
nities have obviously made simi- 
lar decisions about the mix of resi- 
dent income levels that will be vi- 
able. But will there be the same 
degree of social interaction re- 
quired to make these towns func- 
tion as communities? 

Half of the non-Federally 
subsidized apartments on Roose- 
velt Island will be subsidized 
under the New York State middle- 
income program. New York City 
costs have risen to the point where 
families earning close to $60,000 
are qualified for that program. The 
remaining residents can be ex- 
pected to have even greater finan- 
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cial resources. Thus, there will be 
a very large range of personal, so- 
cial and economic standards. To 
complicate the matter, the devel- 
oper has chosen to place all of the 
middle- and upper-income apart- 
ments on one side of the island 
facing Manhattan. The other resi- 
dents will face an industrial shore- 
line and be located on the oppo- 
site side of a central street running 
the length of the island. Future 
planning is intended to correct the 
situation, but the street may be- 
come a symbol of separation that 
goes beyond physical separation. 

Cedar-Riverside’s new build- 
ings are planned to mix apart- 
ments for tenants of varied in- 
comes within each building. One 
of the lower towers is an excep- 
tion, because it is intended to 
house the larger room sizes re- 
quired for highest rentals. Low 
construction costs have allowed 
the middle-income group to be 
housed without subsidies. The age 
of first residents is atypically 
low—due to the proximity of large 
educational institutions and the 
ambience provided by the existing 
arts-oriented community. The 
young have been proven tolerant 
of the mix, and their common in- 
terests here bind them together. 


Developer Gloria Segal tells 
prospective tenants—before they 
see the models—that they are 
going to have to live with “all 
kinds of people." Today, the only 
rental resistance has been in the 
high-income building. “W 
haven't even tried yet" says Ms. 
Segal. It is still a little early to tell 
but all indications point to a sc 
cial—and economic—success. 


Finding enough of the right land 
Single land areas for large-scale 
development are, of course, 
scarce in cities, and tend to exist 
because of “flukes.” The largely 
vacant Roosevelt Island site is ad- 
jacent to the most developed part 
of Manhattan, but devious access 
was only available by a bridge 
from the far bank of the East River. 
The Blackwell family sold the land 
in the nineteenth-century because 
the surrounding river currents 
were too strong. An aerial tram- 
way has just been approved by the 
city to provide direct transport to 
Manhattan and a subway under 
construction will have an island 


stop 

Fort Lincoln was part of a 
1967 surplus Federal land re-use 
program. Those sites considered 
were to be for new community de- 


The continued presence of an older 
community can help the transition 
to the new environment. 


velopment, but few plans materi- 
alized. Fort Lincoln’s proximity to 
the National Capital has assured 
on-going Federal interest in pro- 
ducing a demonstration of U.S 
housing advancement. 

Cedar-Riverside, despite its 
central downtown location, was a 
backwater in comparison to the 
construction going on around it 
There are freeways and a river (the 
Mississippi) surrounding most of 
the site, providing a real divider— 
and population in the area had 
shrunk from 20,000 residents in 
1912 to 4,000 in 1970. 


Establishing the building mass 
The desirability of the 
building height options has been 
greatly examined recently. One 
recent study directly equates the 
level of crime to the height of the 
residential structure. There is a 
paradox in the comparison dis- 


various 


cussed before of the possible so- 
Cedar-Riverside 

39 stories) and 
Island 


cial results in 

(maximum height 
Roosevelt (maximum 
height: 20 stories). It may become 
apparent that the resolution of 
building form is going to depend 
heavily on social context, and that 
there can be no simple answers 


Roosevelt Island achieves its 


urban form from the organization 
of buildings along a main street. 
The number of stories decreases 
from this central contained space 
to the water's edge. Thus most of 
the residents can take maximum 
advantage of the site’s natural re- 
sources—especially the river 
views. Here is a logical plan for its 
restrictions. 

Ralph Rapson describes the 
Cedar-Riverside buildings as 
being placed to resemble the vari- 
ety achieved in less planned envi- 
ronments. High buildings are next 
to low, and their arrangements are 
centered around courts at the sec- 
ond floor level. Pedestrian bridges 
span the traffic below and connect 
the courts (Roosevelt Island will 
have little vehicular traffic and re- 
quires no such articulate separa- 
tions). There has been an effort to 
differentiate the buildings by sur- 
face treatments, although most fa- 
cades reveal the constraints of the 
exposed concrete structure. The 
planning is completely different in 
approach to Roosevelt Island's, 
but again it is an optimum use of 
site constraints. 

Fort Lincoln will contain 
many four-story walkup apart- 
ments, and conform to the low- 
rise principles of the study men- 


tioned above. The feasibility study 
indicates that there will be an ex- 
tremely high percentage of ground 
coverage in residential areas, and 
that some units will be very close 
to highways. Following such prin- 
ciples may not always work. 


Adjusting to a new life style 
When people first move into the 
New-Towns-In-Town, they are 
going to experience the effects of 
marked contrast to other areas im- 
mediately around the new devel- 
opment, and from the environ- 
ments that many of them have just 
left. The problem will be to ease 
the shocks of adjustment before a 
functioning community can be 
realized. 

Both Roosevelt Island and Fort 
Lincoln are being built on largely 
unoccupied land, and presumably 
will offer the biggest adjustment 
problem. The former will particu- 
larly demonstrate the effects be- 
cause of the brief period in which 
so many people will come to- 
gether for the first time. Every 
planning effort has been made to 
assure familiarity for the new resi- 
dents. There will be the urban 
symbol of the central street, and 
the restoration of seven landmark 
buildings is intended to lend some 


sense of continuity. But the pres- 
ence of nearby parks, the absence 
of cars, the physical dispersion of 
school facilities, and the newness 
of it all—no matter how desir- 
able—will be strange to persons 
used to urban crowding. Disorien- 
tation could be created in spite of 
the best intentions. 

Of the three case studies, 
only Cedar-Riverside has an exist- 
ing neighborhood ambience, and 
the developers are making every 
effort to hold onto this asset, as 
discussed before. By a program of 
encouraging the arts-oriented 
community, theatrical groups and 
crafts shops abound. Cedar-River- 
side’s only Federal grant benefit 
has been a $20,000 amount to be 
administered through the city and 
used for the hiring of a theatrical 
arts counselor. The presence of 
older existing buildings provides a 
visual tie to a community pre- 
viously established (below), and, 
while many will disappear in 
time, others have been imagin- 
atively renovated and will remain 
to enforce continuity. 

The social results of these in- 
city developments will deserve 
careful study by urban pioneers 
everywhere. There are 
here for all our cities. 


lessons 
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Jonathan 


Jonathan is located on 8,000 acres 
of rolling farmland 20 miles south- 
west of Minneapolis. With a 
present population approaching 
2,000 people, there is still a rural 
character to the place. But things 
most probably will change. 

In the three years of this new 
community's existence, Min- 
neapolis has spread rapidly in the 
southwest direction, and Jon- 
athan’s developers believe that 
suburbs will soon sprawl around 
them. Housing demand in the 
metropolitan area is presently esti- 
mated to exceed 20,000 new units 
a year. 

In fulfilling the role of a 
Growth Center, a large number of 
jobs (up to 45,000) are anticipated 
within the development when it is 
complete (there are 1,000 jobs in 
the community now). The stimu- 
lating effect can already be seen 
in Chaska, the town of which Jon- 
athan is legally a part, and which 
is reorientating its development 
plans according to Jonathan's 
model. 

There are to be five more-or- 
less self-contained villages sur- 
rounding what eventually will be- 
come a high-density multiple-use 
core near Lake Grace (plan 
below). The presently occupied 
Village ! is located above Route 
1-212 between Route 11 and the 
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Chaska Road. The village center 
(below) is a street enclosed against 
the harsh winters, which offers a 
well-rounded variety of conven- 
ience stores, a medical clinic, visi- 
tors’ center and the offices of land- 
scape architects Bailey and Asso- 
ciates. The other village centers 
will have similar facilities. 
Jonathan was begun in 1965, 
when the late State Senator Henry 
T. Knight, who owned much of 
the land, felt he should “turn rhet- 
oric into reality." A Title IV Fed- 
eral Loan guarantee of $21 million 
was obtained in early 1970. 
Under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral grant programs, Chaska has 
received over $2 million for Jon- 
athan's utilities and open space 
programs. The Jonathan Informa- 
tion Systems Corporation has re- 
ceived close to $200,000 for de- 
velopment of a two-way visual 
communications and information 
retrieval system. The founders of 
the town chose a prudent rate of 
growth, with strong design orien- 
tation. Basic site planning in- 
cluded optimum use of the many 
ravines on the site and careful 
control of its watershed. While 
much of the housing would be 
built by sub-developers, an archi- 
tectural review board was to ap- 
prove all plans (that has changed). 
Bailey and Associates won a na- 
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New policies and pressures may 
quickly change this growth-center 
community's present rural character. 


tional award for their greenway 
system and for their imaginative 
playground designs. Tree Loft 
Apartments (opposite, top left) 
were designed by George Nelson 
and Gordon Chadwick and were 
intended as a low-cost, prefab- 
ricated prototype. However, this 
example has been the last of in- 
dustrialized housing attempts at 
Jonathan. 

The current administration of 
Jonathan Development Corpora- 
tion does not think that growth has 
been fast enough. Thus, all build- 
ing design controls have been re- 
laxed, although there is a stated 
intention to stick to the master 
plan. A feeling that the public 
would not accept ‘‘contem- 
porary” designs has resulted in the 
building of a set of new proto- 
types, including such models as 
the — "Williamsburg"—carefully 
detailed (and priced accordingly). 
But less expensive single-family 
houses now show the stamp of 
tract suburbia. 

Not all of the new sales push 
involves matters of style. Jonathan 
has embarked on an aggressive 
program, including a "we-will- 
buy-your-old-house" clause in 
new sales agreements. Recent an- 
nouncements tell of more jobs on 
the way. It is anticipated Jona- 
than will show a profit in 1973. 


on ee 


so 
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Privately financed new commun 


Columbia, Reston, Valencia 
and Irvine, unlike many pri- 
vately funded developments 
which are also called “new 
towns,” are not merely large- 
scale subdivisions, retirement 
communities or second home 
resort developments. They are 
being planned and developed 
at a scale and complexity 
which make them comparable 
to the Title VII towns. 


Columbia, Maryland—located in 
the busy corridor between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore—has had a 
fast and balanced growth. The 
new community's area and initial 
investment are almost twice the 
size of nearby Reston’s (next 
pages). Columbia is now slightly 
less than halfway through its de- 
velopment period, and has about 
25 per cent of its projected 110 
thousand residents. There is ex- 
pected to be 65 thousand jobs at 
Columbia when it is complete. 


and 30 per cent of them exist now 
Average household income is 
about $19 thousand 

The initial developer was 
James Rouse, who joined eco- 
nomic forces with Connecticut 
General, and later Chase Manhat 
tan and the Teachers’ Annuity As- 
sociation. The investment so far 
has been close to $100 million 

Today, this massive backing 


"-— m... 
ER. 
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has visible results in the aggressive 


scale of on-going new con- 


struction. The recently completed 
mall building (RECORD, March 
1972) can be seen in the back- 
ground of the photo below. The 
102 retail stores and two depart- 
ment stores appear to be thriving. 
And other new commercial build- 
ings are constantly going up in the 
As a result, the 
tax base is growing at almost 
twice the rate of population (and 
Howard County costs). 

Planning began in 1963, and 


downtown area 


a population of 100,000 was de- 
termined as the minimum self- 
supportive group. Rouse felt at 
that first stage that there had been 
too little dialogue among urban 
behavioral 


designers scientists, 


architects and developers; so he 


established from the beginning a 
work group consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all of these disci- 


plines. The plan, seen to the right, 
shows the division of villages sub- 
divided into neighborhoods. Con- 
struction began in 1965 

Many of the planned commu- 
nity services and amenities would 
not be paid for by the government, 
nor could such costs be loaded 
onto the price of land. Despite 
massive backing, there had to be 
reducing front-end 
costs. The Columbia Association 


methods of 


was formed in 1965 to provide 
such facilities as parks, meeting 
rooms, athletic facilities, mainte- 
nance and community programs 
Its income is based on first lien en- 
forced charges of $.75 per $100 of 
assessed evaluation of residential 
Addi- 
tional fees are charged for use of 
such facilities as swimming pools 


and industrial property 


and golf courses, and it is esti- 
mated that about 30 per cent of 
families use the extra-charge facil- 


One of America’s top developers is 
proving that new towns can be happy 
places to live—and profitable. 


The Columbia Association is 
also meant to provide government 
and there is a program of increas- 
ing community participation and 
eventual total control by residents. 
Of the present nine directors, two 
are residents, and the latter repre- 


ities 


sentatives will increase at the rate 
oer 4,000 Columbia resi- 
vile the developer's repre- 
sentatives are phased out 

Another method used to re- 
duce front-end costs is the sale of 
land to private sub-developers. To 
maintain design controls, the 


of one 
dents w 


Rouse Company maintains an ac- 
tive planning department headed 
by architect Morton Hoppenfeld. 
He is wholeheartedly for the de- 
sign team approach, first started 
by the 1965 work group, and feels 
that there has not been enough 
importance given to the role of the 
in-house planners. Primary goals 
are feasibility and livability. 
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Columbia now has about a quarter of 
its projected population of 110,000, 
and demonstrates many of the United 
States' middle-class aspirations in tan 
gible form. The Mall (RECORD, March 
1972) can be seen in the background 
of the photo, left. Other buildings of 
varying design distinction occupy this 
downtown area, The Villages, com- 
prised of neighborhoods, circle the 
central core, and each contains a wide 
choice of housing types. Housing is 
typically built by sub-developers, and 
despite Columbia's design controls, 
much of the architecture is far from 
imaginative. Two models of cluster 
housing are shown to the right. 
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Reston is located on 7,400 acres 
23 miles south of Washington. 
Now at the halfway point in its 20- 
year development period, it 
houses 30 per cent of a projected 
population of 75,000 inhabitants. 
The current developers, Gulf-Res- 
ton Inc., state that they are geared 
to meet the schedule, with an an- 
nual production of 1,800 dwelling 
units. They have shown a profit in 
recent years, but there have been 
real problems along the way—and 
a new problem may force the 
abandonment of the original plan 
altogether. Reston is part of Fairfax 
County, Virginia—where there is 
a strong controlled-growth senti- 
ment—and the County Board of 
Directors has denied sewer per- 
mits for the undeveloped areas of 
Reston. John Guinee, president of 
Gulf-Reston, says that his com- 
pany may well go out of business 
as a result of this decision. Cur- 
rently there are annual carrying 
charges of $5 million on the origi- 
nal $50 million investment and on 
committed construction. The cash 
flow problems will soon be enor- 
mous unless income can be rea- 
lized from new building. 

The implications for carrying 
out the master plan in the future 
are, of course, ominous. 

Robert Dawson, editor of The 
Reston Times feels that the Direc- 
tors’ acts are not aimed directly at 
Reston, but toward all growth in 
the county. However, a recent 
report indicates that for 1972— 
with an assessed valuation of 
$161 million—the community 
contributed some $1.5 million 
more in taxes than the value of the 
services it received, and by 1982 
would contribute each year al- 
most $17 million. It is hoped this 
kind of analysis will change the 
county's mind. 

The original plan for Reston 
(similar to the one shown above 
right) was prepared by architects 
Whittlesey and Conklin, who 
helped obtain the Residential 
Planned Community zoning in 
1962. The plan is essentially in 
force today, although there has 
been loosening of the concept of 
high-density development con- 
necting the community centers 
(darkly shaded areas). 

Robert Simon conceived Res- 
ton and was its early developer. 
The first phase of construction 
—which won a host of design and 
planning awards—included Lake 
Ann Village Center (photo oppo- 
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Reston—perhaps the most talked- 
about new town—began with a strong 
design direction—but problems per- 
sist. 


site, top) designed by architects 
Conklin and Rossant, and housing 
designed by Choethiel Woodard 
Smith (photo lower right) and 
Charles Goodman. This initial 
phase of development occurred in 
the area around the letter “A” 
in the plan on the right. RECORD, 
in July 1964, reported: “Archi- 
tects and planners will be hoping 
for a clear demonstration that the 
highest design standards are also 
good economics.” But in 1968, 
Simon—who had borrowed $15 
million from the Gulf Oil Com- 
pany—lost control because of the 
development’s cash flow prob- 
lems (he could not sell quickly 
enough). The January RECORD of 
that year contained an editorial 
which quoted Simon as saying 
that he would not have taken the 
emphasis off design—even if he 
could go through the Reston 
process again. He would, how- 
ever, have insisted on a closer re- 
lationship between designers and 
construction teams. 

Simon's comments make an 
interesting parallel to the Rouse 
Company's approach to Colum- 
bia, where such coordination ex- 
isted from the beginning. 

Today, Reston has an in- 
house design team. Site plans are 
worked out in detail before they 
are given to various subdevelop- 
ers' architects. It must be said that 
much of the newer design does not 
show the same dedication that 
characterized Lake Ann Village, 
though the developers do not find 
the resistance to “contemporary” 
architectural styles that the devel- 
opers of Jonathan apparently find. 

There is on the whole a 
happy ambience in the commu- 
nity, where the average income 
approaches $25,000. House val- 
ues are estimated to increase as 
much as $10,000 a year, and the 
cheapest now costs close to $40,- 
000. Residents do use the facilities 
and walk along the tree-lined 
paths, but still the village center 
parking lots are jammed. Rush- 
hour traffic snarls in the industrial 
zone are the object of local politi- 
cal interest. The Reston-Washing- 
ton bus service is significant, be- 
cause 85 per cent of Reston's 
working population earns its liv- 
ing elsewhere. The opening re- 
cently of the new National Geo- 
logical Survey building is ex- 
pected to almost double previous 
jobs in the town (now at about 20 
per cent of the goal of 26,000). 
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New mixed-use zoning allowed the 
building of apartments over commer- 
cial and civic facilities in the first vil- 
lage center (photo above), so 24-hour 
activity was assured, Much of this tight 


interlocking of functions is not appear- 


ing in later development (photo, left) 

While the newer housing (below) does 

not have the distinction of the original 

work, there does not seem to be any 

market objection to Reston’s generally 

contemporary design. The original 
ster plan is above. 
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Irvine is a new town being pri- 
vately developed on 53,000 acres 
on the coast of Southern Califor- 
nia. It has been planned for an 
eventual (year 2020) population 
of 430,000, living—and working 
and playing, too, if they choose— 
within the city’s boundaries. Sur- 
rounding it are 30,000 acres of 
mostly undeveloped ranch land 
belonging to the same Company 
which is developing the city. Its 
site is spectacular; the character of 
its landscape is barren, treeless 
hills and valleys; its climate highly 
desirable—mild in winter, sunny 
and warm in summer. 

Irvine is being developed as a 
privately financed new town but 
its classification as to type is diffi- 
cult to make. It combines some 
features of each of the HUD cate- 
gories: it is satellite to Los Angeles 
in that it makes no attempt to du- 
plicate the cultural events, sports 
or entertainment available there, 
but it is 40 miles (or 40 minutes, 
as the Southern Californian 
reckons it) from that city; it is a 
“growth center" in that it is a nu- 
cleus for new industry and com- 
merce and for population in- 
crease, but it is “freestanding” in 
its location in the center of the 


huge undeveloped Irvine prop- 


erty—83,000 acres of land, 
stretching from the ocean to 
mountains 22 miles inland. 

This vast tract of land, the Ir- 
vine Ranch, has been held intact 
and in single ownership for over a 
hundred years. The first James Ir- 
vine bought out his partners and 
became sole owner in 1867. His 
son, James Jr., inherited it in 1886 
and in 1894 formed The Irvine 
Company to operate what was a 
highly productive sheep ranch 
and farm. Before James Jr. died in 
1947, he had formed The Irvine 
Foundation, a non-profit charita- 
ble foundation (which now owns 
54 per cent of the stock) “to assure 
the ultimate destiny of the prop- 
erty.” 

Whether or not a new town 
was exactly the “ultimate destiny” 
that James Jr. had in mind, that is 
what it has become, though it may 
never have the look or feel of a 


fully urbanized place. In the mid- — 


1950's, the pressures for develop- 
ment, increasingly felt by the 
Company (both from the expand- 
ing population in Orange County, 
and from the principal stock- 
holder, granddaughter of the first 
James Irvine), and the growing 
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The Irvine Company's land use plan 
provides for both short- and long-range 
development. Over half the total 
acreage is now in the incorporated city 
of Irvine (boundaries shown on map at 
lett). But a diversity of development 
continues on the rest of the property 

The city is designed to be self 

sufficient, not self-contained, since it 
depends on Los Angeles, 40 miles 
away, for many urban amenities. Long 
time agricultural use in some parts of 
the property will be continued for some 
years yet, and mountainous areas will 
be the lastto come under development. 
Irvine Center, the first commercial de- 
velopment, near the coast and the city 
of Newport Beach, has developed as a 
regional commercial center, with tall 
office buildings and a large shopping 
center (Fashion Island), Each residen- 
tial village, however, has convenience 
shopping as well. 
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burden of land taxation, presented 
the Company with two alterna- 
tives: to end the unique unity of 
the ranch property, selling it 
piecemeal to developers and spe- 
culators; or to preserve the land as 
one great tract by turning devel- 
oper itself and carefully master 
planning its use. 

It chose the latter alternative, 
and set as its goal to "create an 
urban environment better than 
any known before . . . esthetically 
pleasing, comfortable to live in, 
economically sound, and as en- 
during as the science of urban 
planning can make it.” 

The first master plan, 
prepared in 1960 by William L. 
Pereira and Associates with the 
Company's planners, recognized 
the natural topographic zoning of 
the property: the slightly hilly sec- 
tion near the coast and inland 
from the city of Newport Beach; 
the flat valley farther inland; and 
the rugged mountainous section 
beyond and to the south. The mas- 
ter plan for the first 35,000 acres 
covered the coast section and the 
valley; the mountainous sections 
were left for later study. 

Important influences in de- 
veloping this plan were the need 
for industry as a healthy tax base 
and the decision to locate it in the 
flat area, near the airport and 
freeways; the location of the Uni- 
versity of California's new campus 
at Irvine for which the Company 
donated 1000 acres (and set aside 
560 additional acres for housing 
around the campus); the location 
of a major commercial center near 
the cities of Newport Beach and 
Costa Mesa; and the decision to 
implement the plan over several 
decades, which was possible be- 
cause of the continued and profit- 
able use of the undeveloped land 
for agriculture. 

As the plan has evolved in the 
dozen or so years since develop- 
ment began, the village has be- 
come the basic component of the 
new town. The first village, built 
in 1964, was Eastbluff (page 115), 
for which Richard Leitch and As- 
sociates were architects—a 
planned unit development which 
made the point that well-designed 
attached (clustered) single-family 
housing (not then popular in the 
area) in a handsomely landscaped 
setting could be attractive and 
pleasant. The Company literally 
created a lushly green, gently roll- 
ing environment on what had 
been barren, windy, flat land, 
made pedestrian and bicycle 
paths in the 300-foot-wide green 
swale, and at the same time pro- 
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Influences in Irvine's development. 
The University of California's Irvine 
campus (left), the growing population 
of the area around the Irvine ranch 
shown at right of photo, bottom of op- 
posite page), and the threat by adjoin- 
ing cities to annex Irvine's industrial 
areas—Allergan Pharmaceuticals 
Company (right; William E. Blurock & 
Associates, architects) is one of 350 in- 
dustries in Irvine. Eastbluff, an early 
village, set standard for residential de- 
velopment, with wide man-made 
swales and green common areas, 
landscaped walks and paths, and clus- 
tered as well as single-family houses. 
Seven villages have been developed 
on Irvine property, four of them within 
the boundaries of the city of Irvine. At 
Eastbluff and The Bluffs, village center 
was located at center of village; at 
University Park it is on main road; 
merchants indicate that business has 
been equally good at both kinds of lo- 
cation 
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vided a measure of flood control 
(if floods should occur). The same 
principles were subsequently ap- 
plied to cluster housing and apart- 
ment projects in other villages, 
notably in University Park 

Open space, parks, walkways 
and recreation facilities are impor- 
tant parts of Irvine’s plan. Equally 
important is the need to provide 
more moderate-cost housing and 
to accommodate not only a vari- 
ety of life styles, but all phases of 
the life cycle. It intends to do this 
by building more apartments and, 
in a move toward innovation rare 
in the development field, it will re- 
quire that each neighborhood in 
its soon-to-be-developed new vil- 
lage of Woodbridge (page 117) 
have a variety of housing types. 

This new village will also 
have the first environmental (or 
activity) corridor, a planning inno- 
vation of real potential. In the 
“corridor” will be located the vil- 
lage's principal civic, institutional 
and commercial facilities linked 
by pedestrian paths, with parks 
and other open space to add to its 
character. There will be three 
such corridors in the city of Irvine. 

The city of Irvine is, since De- 
cember 1971, distinct from the 
rest of the Irvine Ranch. On that 
date the residents of the central 
section of the ranch voted to in- 
corporate. They had been en- 
couraged to do so by the Com- 
pany as protection from the an- 
nexation, by adjoining cities, of 
the industrial areas. Irvine thus be- 
comes that rarity among new 
towns, a fully incorporated city, 
with the capability and power to 
determine the directions of its fu- 
ture development. Although the 
Company must now seek ap- 
proval from the planning Commis- 
sion and the Council for every 
change and every plan it 
proposes, its president, Raymond 
L. Watson, FAIA, enthusiastically 
endorses it as part of “the demo- 
cratic process.” 

With so much about it that is 
excellent, and clearly superior to 
most developments, it may seem 
carping to criticize the quality of 
many of its buildings—public and 
private. The builder's esthetic, and 
the emphasis on ‘‘marketabil- 
ity"—determined by the selling 
success or failure of the design 
used by another builder—seems 
to dominate the implementation 
of every master plan for the new 
cities. Design is a handy whipping 
boy, but in itself it is rarely the vil- 
lain. If new towns are to be truly 
new, a new approach to this old 
problem is in order. 
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Thirty thousand people now live in Ir- 
vine, in villages like Turtlerock (above; 
towers of Newport Center in the dis- 
tance), Walnut Square (right, top), and 
University Park (right, bottom, and 
below). In each a village center has 
convenience shopping and other com- 
munity facilities. The average age of Ir- 
vine residents is 37; 70 per cent of 
households have children. Median 
family income is $20,800; 62 per cent 
of household heads are college gradu- 
ates; 82 per cent own their own 
houses. Average commute time is 22 
minutes for men, 14 minutes for 
women, but some men live in Irvine, 
drive 50 miles to Los Angeles offices. 
While the city of Irvine would like 
greater diversity of housing for other 
phases of the life cycle (young and old 
childless couples and singles as well as 
families), the idea of apartments has 
been difficult to accept. 
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Innovative concepts for future Irvine 
developments reflect changing social 
goals and new patterns of land use. 
The next village, Woodbridge (above, 
right) will be located in the valley on 
a flat site which will be given interest 
by a wide “activity corridor” and two 
man-made lakes, along whose front. 
age only occasional clustered houses 
will be allowed. Responsive to de 
mands for lower-cost housing and to 
accommodate more variety in age 
groups and household types, is the 
plan to provide a mix of housing types 
in each neighborhood—low-rise gar- 
den apartments will adjoin single fam- 
ily detached and attached houses. The 
innovative concept for Irvine’s long- 
needed Town Center (above, left) will 
bring a degree of urban quality and 
density hitherto not known in the city 
A mix of housing with various kinds of 
commercial and governmental uses 
along pedestrian-oriented paved and 
landscaped plazas and courts is to pro- 
vide a lively contrast with other Irvine 
villages. 
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Valencia 


The new town of Valencia, Cali- 
fornia, is 32 miles from Los An- 
geles in a valley that is—at least 
for the moment—another world. 
The three mountain ranges that 
surround the valley, and their 
foothills, are, like many Southern 
California mountains, bare of trees 
and only sparsely covered with 
brush. It is, in fact, a semi-desert 
area. 

Valencia is being built on 
land owned since 1883 by the 
Newhall Land and Farming Com- 
pany. The first phase of develop- 
ment covers 4000 acres, less than 
one-tenth of the land that will 
eventually be developed, and is 
part of a master plan that antici- 
pates a population of 150,000 by 
2020. The present population is 
8,000, living in 2,600 houses and 
garden apartments. 

The master plan, by Thomas 
L. Sutton, Jr., Valencia's coordi- 
nator of planning, and Victor 
Gruen Associates, intends a “true 
city . . . to provide for the full 
range of human activity . . . not as 
an isolated or independent city 

. but as a city in the Southern 
California metropolis . . . depend- 
ent on it for the full development 
of its total resources, human and 
otherwise". “Self-contained” is 
the adjective most used by the 
planners to describe the town. 

Like Irvine, Valencia’s basic 
planning unit is the village, a 
“semi-self-contained urban ele- 
ment." Each village has its own 
identity, achieved through type of 
housing or some physical charac- 
teristic like a lake, which distin- 
guishes it; and each is separated 
from adjacent villages by some 
kind of open space—park, river 
bed, landscaped slopes or a major 
public facility. Land use varies 
with location and topography, 
with a density of 3.2 units per us- 
able acre, comparable to that in 
surrounding areas, with which the 
company feels it must compete. 

Pedestrian paths, in scale 
with the neighborhoods they tra- 
verse, and landscaped appro- 
priately for the locality, are among 
Valencia's pleasantest features. As 
at Irvine, some of the most archi- 
tecturally acceptable buildings are 
the garden apartments. Neighbor- 
hood recreation clubs and a few 
residential buildings also are bet- 
ter-than-average. If Valencia is not 
yet a city—and right now, it has 
little resemblance to one—it has 
time to grow into one. 
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santa Barbara 


This new privately developed town is 
planned as a self-contained unit in the 
Southern California sprawl. 
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Simultaneous development in the first 


4000-acre segment of Valencia’s 43,- 
000 acres includes city center, resi- 
dential recreation facilities, open 
space/parks and industrial. Lockheed 
Rye Canyon Research Facility (right), 
located in foothills, typical of country 
surrounding the city site, was first in- 

dustry in Valencia. (William L. Pereira 
& Associates, Architect.) The Califor 

nia Institute of the Arts, an important 
asset to the community, has an exten: 

sive site in the Vista Valencia Village 
area (left below, top; Ladd & Kelsey 

Architects). Valencia's range of hous- 
ing, although concentrated in the 
moderate- to high-income types, in- 
cludes a number of apartment proj- 
ects, some developed around man 

made lakes (left, below center; Max- 
well Starkman & Associates, Archi- 
tects), others around landscaped 
courts (below, right; Barry Berkus & 
Associates, Designers) 
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The process is complex. Good 
results will depend on the 
coordination of many skills. 
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by Jonathan Barnett 


Jonathan Barnett, an editorial consul- 
tant for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, is 
professor and director of the Graduate 
Program in Urban Design at the City 
College of New York. He was formerly 
director of urban design for the New 
York City Planning Department, and 
his book, Urban Design as Public Pol- 
icy, which describes the work done by 


Mr. Barnett and his colleagues in the 
New York City government, will be 


published by Architectural Record 
Books early next year. 
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Many different people are consid- 
ered to be indispensable in the 
process of creating a planned 
community. The real-estate inves- 
tor is one, the economist is an- 
other, the civil engineer is a third. 
The architect in his role as urban 
designer often comes fairly far 
down the list; in the process dia- 
gram pictured on this page, urban 
design is just one of the many pro- 
fessional areas that have to be 
considered. It is indicative that the 
Urban Land Institute's book "Fed- 
erally Assisted New Communi- 
ties" says almost nothing about 
the role of the design professional, 
and does not mention the names 
of the architects and urban design- 
ers whose work is illustrated. 

The design professional is 
capable of playing a leading role 


in establishing the physical form 
of planned communities, but he 
has to find ways to make sure that 
other professionals, and the client, 
use his abilities when the real de- 
sign decisions are being made. 
Otherwise he can be relegated to 
drawing illustrative site plans and 
perspective sketches that are little 
more than window dressing, and 
which no one else seriously ex- 
pects to follow. 

Planned communities apply- 
ing for Federal assistance under 
Title VII of the Housing Develop- 
ment Act of 1970, or earlier legis- 
lation, must meet certain physical 
planning standards which provide 
at least the opportunity for creat- 
ing a high quality environment. Of 
course, all such legislative stand- 
ards are subject to interpretation 


and require an evaluation process 
as the planned community goes 
forward, to make sure that what 
was shown on paper is actually 
being done. 

The demand for improved 
environmental design from citi- 
zen's groups like the Sierra Club 
and an increasingly competitive 
situation in some housing markets 
are also good omens, as far as 
quality design is concerned. 


A new task and a new contest 

for the designer 

The design professional has to 
learn to respond to these opportu- 
nities by working in an entirely 
new context, where the demands 
for his services are considerably 
different from those of a conven- 
tional architectural practice. 
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The designer working with 
the private investor who has not 
applied for Federal funding has an 
even more difficult task, because 
this kind of client has less money 
to spend and shorter time sched- 
ules. He wants specific answers to 
specific questions, which often re- 
late only in the most general way 
to the design of buildings. 

For example, real estate de- 
velopers often come to architects, 
landscape architects or planners 
and say something like this: | have 
an option on a piece of property 
and | plan to build a hotel, a golf 
course and 500 condominiums on 
it: will it work? 

If this question is asked of an 
architect, all too often he will go 
away for a few weeks and come 
back with a design concept for the 


organization of the buildings. He 
explains how the same diagonal 
geometry used in the hotel corri- 
dors creates the order that informs 
the condominiums; he perhaps 
has a little sketch of the view from 
the entrance of the hotel, framed 
by the buildings that he has al- 
ready visualized. 

If the developer is impolite, 
he may say “you sonovabitch, 
you wasted my money". He is 
certainly thinking it. In any case, 
he is very likely to withdraw and 
seek the advice of someone who 
can answer his question, The ar- 
chitect sighs profoundly, realizing 
that he has again failed to find the 
patron who will appreciate his 
genius. In order not to waste all 
his work, the architect puts the un- 
executed design in his brochure, 
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where it can frighten off the more 
sophisticated of his potential 
clients almost indefinitely. 

The problem is that the devel- 
oper is not asking the architect to 
visualize the buildings in detail: 
he is asking him to assess the po- 
tentialities of a piece of property 
that he is thinking of purchasing. 
At this stage he wants to know 
what his problems are, not his op- 
portunities. He already knows it is 
possible to design a beautiful 
hotel and condominiums. He 
doesn't know if it can be done on 
the piece of land he has in mind, 
given the physical character of the 
land, the local political and envi- 
ronmental situation, the potential 
costs, the market place, and so on. 

Some developers are knowl- 
edgeable in assessing these prob- 
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lems, others need more help than 
they realize. If the developer is in 
the office of an architect he has 
not used before, the chances are 
that his property has some prob- 
lem that requires an unconven- 
tional approach. The opportunity 
for good design is there; the de- 
signer has to know how to seize it. 


What is good design? 
Obviously, if the designer is to 
create a high quality environment, 
he must know what constitutes the 
elements of a well-designed com- 
munity. Edward Logue, the head 
of the New York State Urban De- 
velopment Corporation, spoke re- 
cently to a meeting of the Design 
Committee of the AIA about his 
agency's record in fostering good 
architecture, which is certainly an 
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exemplary one. | asked him how 
he knew what good design was. 
Logue's reply: “Well, | know what 
it isn't." 

Anyone filing plans for a new 
community has created a planned 
community. How do you know 
what constitutes good design in a 
planned community? Well, we all 
know what it isn't: the unplanned 
formless sprawl that has grown up 
around our cities in the last 25 
years. But what is good commu- 
nity design, and how do you make 
it happen? 


A four-stage design process 

The process of designing a new 
community is much more ex- 
tended, and involves a great many 
more people, than the design oí a 
building: but it goes through a rec- 


ognizable series of stages which 
are analogous to those of building 
design. As in the design of a build- 
ing, it is possible to lose the ball 
game at any point. If the site is 
badly chosen, or the program is 
wrong, the task is already hope- 
less. A good set of schematics is 
no guarantee that the concept will 
survive the design development 
process, and so on. 

There seem to be four major 
stages in the design of a planned 
community. First, the site selec- 
tion and programming phase, 
which involves the analysis of the 
land, and the selection—and test- 
ing—of some basic land organi- 
zation principles. The next step is 
the land-use plan, which always 
embodies some kind of physical 
design concept. Such plans are 


UPLAND FOREST TYPES (ON SANDY FILL ABOVE +4 


sometimes called N state plans, 
because they show the whole de- 
velopment at some indefinite time 
in the future. Frequently, how- 
ever, the design principles upon 
which the land-use plan are based 
simply represent standard prac- 
tice, and have little reference to 
the particular site and program. 
The third stage is the study of ac- 
tual designs for infrastructure, lots 
and buildings, and the staging of 
the development process. Finally, 
step four is the execution of the 
actual structures, at which point 
conventional architectural and 
engineering design contracts will 
be let. 

It is evident that the skill with 
which these four stages of design 
are interrelated will have a signifi- 
cant effect on the quality of the ul- 
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timate result. There is often a big 
gap between stage two and stage 
three, while the developer waits to 
see if the Federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
will approve the application for 
Title VII funding that embodies an 
“N state" plan. 

When it comes time to work 
out the actual staged develop- 
ment, the over-all plan may turn 
out to be more of a statement of 
good intentions than a framework 
for what really happens. 

If there is a conflict between 
decisions taken in accordance 
with the over-all plan—roads, for 
example—and the design of ac- 
tual neighborhoods or centers, de- 
sign quality is sure to suffer. 

We will come back to this 
problem of interrelationships after 
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we have looked in more detail at 
individual stages of the design 
process. 


Design analysis of the site 

The designer can play an impor- 
tant role in analyzing the site and 
in proposing organizational con- 
cepts for the physical “‘infra- 
structure,” that is the roads, path- 
ways, drainage systems, open 
space networks, and so on, but he 
is not always asked. In fact, the 
designer frequently does not come 
into the process until the site has 
been selected and some basic de- 
velopmental choices already 
made. 

Sophisticated techniques for 
analyzing the ecology of a partic- 
ular land development site are 
often associated with the name of 


These diagrams illustrate the organiz- 
ing principle for planned communities 
developed by Llewelyn-Davies Asso- 
ciates, The ones at left were drawn for 
Audubon New Town and the drawing 
below was developed for Flower 
Mound New Town by R. H. Pratt Asso- 
ciates and Alan M, Voorhees from the 
basic Llewelyn-Davies concept. 
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lan McHarg, a landscape architect 
and planner, and a partner in the 
Philadelphia firm, Wallace 
McHarg Roberts and Todd. 
McHarg is the author of a book, 
Design With Nature, which sets 
out his basic theories, which seem 
so eminently sensible that it is 
hard to understand why they have 
not been accepted practice for 
many years. 

Essentially, McHarg’s point is 
that most site planning techniques 
are devices for subduing nature. 
But, because the site in its natural 
state embodies an equilibrium of 
complex natural forces, cutting 
down tree cover, bulldozing hill- 
sides or putting streams in culverts 
invite appropriate retribution: 
eroded topsoil, flooded base- 
ments, collapsed roads. In addi- 


tion, there may be more far-reach- 
ing disturbance of the natural eco- 
system: disturbance of bird migra- 
tion patterns, climatological 
change, new vegetation patterns 
changes in the water table. 
McHarg suggests designing 
with nature, rather than against 
her, by analyzing the role played 
by each part of the site in the natu- 
ral eco-system and building only 
on land which can sustain devel- 
opment without far-reaching side 
effects. The diagram at the top of 
the opposite page shows a 
McHargian analysis done for 
Flower Mound New Town by an- 
other team of consultants that has 
accepted McHarg's premise. The 
drawing of vegetation on the same 
page was done by McHarg’s firm 
to illustrate the natural systems 
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prevailing on the site of Pontchar- town.” Similar, if less drastic, pattern used by Clarence Stein read against statements such as 


train New Town, in New Orleans. 

A preliminary ecological an- 
alysis can save a lot of trouble 
later. The proposed San Antonio 
Ranch new community in Texas 
has received a Federal Title VII 
grant and is well advanced in 
planning. Now, however, envi- 
ronmental groups and local gov- 
ernment agencies are opposing 
the project in the courts, claiming 
that the town is situated in such a 
way that it will inevitably pollute 
the water supply for the entire city 
of San Antonio. One of the owners 
of the site was quoted in a recent 
issue of Business Week as saying: 
“Had | ever dreamed this project 
would turn into the nightmare it 
has become, | would never have 
thought about building a new 
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experiences have happened at 
other planned communities. 


Basic organizing concepts 

for planned communities 

Some of the basic organizational 
concepts for planned communi- 
ties are so widely accepted that 
people have ceased to think of 
them as design solutions and have 
given them the status of basic as- 
sumptions. 

One is the curving pattern of 
local streets that goes back more 
than a century to Olmsted's de- 
sign for Riverside, Illinois, and be- 
fore that to the curving paths and 
naturalistic landscaping of English 
garden design. 

Another is the cul-de-sac 
street and interlocking greenway 


and Henry Wright at Radburn al- 
most half a century ago. 

A third is the concept of 
neighborhood and the relation- 
ship of houses to the elementary 
school as outlined by Clarence 
Perry also half a century ago. 

The procedure for designing 
a planned community according 
to these assumptions has been 
stated very clearly by George Pil- 
lorge in the AIA’s new book on 
planned communities, New 
Towns in America. 

Just because an idea has a 
long history is no reason to sup- 
pose that it is no longer valid, al- 
though, in a period of accelerated 
social change, that suspicion does 
come to mind. 

Pillorge's article should be 


that by Lord Llewelyn-Davies enti- 
tled “Changing goals in design," 
in New Towns, The British Experi- 
ence, essays introduced by Peter 
Self. 

Llewelyn-Davies is particu- 
larly suspicious of the idea of a 
planned community as a self-con- 
tained entity with a green belt 
around it, believing that, in the 
age of the automobile, such isola- 
tion is not practicable. He prefers 
to think of a planned community 
as part of a larger network of rela- 
tionships. 

It is interesting that a form of 
cross-fertilization of rejected ideas 
is going on between Great Britain 
and the United States, with the 
Americans importing the self-con- 
tained new community out of dis- 
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satisfaction with formless urban 
growth, and the British looking to 
America for ways to loosen up 
what is seen as an overly rigid 
structure in their planned commu- 
nities. 

The pattern of organization 
suggested by Llewelyn-Davies is 
very much what you might see out 
the airplane window flying over 
any part of the American Mid- 
west: the mile-square grid defin- 
ing the landscape sector by sector. 

The illustrations at the top of 
page 123 show the Llewelyn- 
Davies formulation, originally 
worked out for the new town of 
Milton Keynes in England, applied 
to Flower Mound New Town in 
Texas and Audubon New Town in 
New York State. (The long-range 
development plan for Milton 


Keynes appears on page 134). 

George Pillorge, in his article 
in the AIA’s book, outlines the 
street organization that is consid- 
ered good practice for Planned 
Unit Developments and new 
communities in the United States: 
a hierarchy of three kinds of street: 
local or access, collector, and ar- 
terial. The Llewelyn-Davies for- 
mulation, by contrast shows only 
two kinds of street: local and arte- 
rial. There is also a calculated am- 
biguity about the nature of the 
neighborhood, which might be 
within the mile-square grid, or on 
either side of the arterial. 

The importance of neighbor- 
hoods in planned communities is 
another concept which is not as 
widely accepted as it once was. 
Marshall Kaplan, the social plan- 
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ner who is the general manager of 
Flower Mound New Town, is ve- 
hement about the lack of rele- 
vance of the neighborhood for 
modern American life. The AIA 
book, on the other hand, assumes 
that the provision of neighbor- 
hoods is sound practice, as have 
the designers of many planned 
communities. 

An inspection of the maps for 
the first phase development at 
Flower Mound reveals that Kaplan 
may be making a distinction with- 
out a difference. There seems to 
be a strong similarity between de- 
velopment at Flower Mound, 
planned without neighborhoods, 
to that at Reston, where the indi- 
vidual neighborhood was the sine 
qua non. 

As a diagram, however, the 


Flower Mound or Audubon devel- 
opment pattern shows a much 
more modular distribution of 
major activities than has been 
usual in planned communities, 
with the mile-square pattern per- 
mitting greater flexibility of move- 
ment than is possible within a 
strongly-defined street hierarchy. 


A design based on ecology 

The plans for Pontchartrain, a new 
community on unbuilt land within 
the city of New Orleans, show the 
practical consequences of an ex- 
tensive ecological analysis and a 
modular system of land-use orga- 
nization. 

The new town will be situ- 
ated on 8,400 acres of what we 
used to call swamp, and have now 
learned to call wetlands, within a 
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larger, 32,000-acre tract, part of 
which will be preserved, and part 
of which will ultimately be devel- 
oped as well. 

Much of New Orleans has 
been built on land that was origi- 
nally like this, and it is perfectly 
possible, through the use of drain- 
age culverts and fill, to convert the 
wetlands to buildable plots. How- 
ever, this conventional engi- 
neering approach is completely 
destructive of the natural ecology 
of the area, and would have a bad 
effect on the surrounding wet- 
lands. 

What the consultants sug- 
gested instead was a natural drain- 
age system, based on an interlock- 
ing network of canals and la- 
goons. By putting much of the 
open space on the site into water- 


ways, the remaining land could be 
built up and contoured to drain 
naturally. Portions of the site 
could also be preserved in their 
natural state, and there will be a 
smooth transition to them. 

The solution to what is com- 
monly considered a routine engi- 
neering problem thus provided 
the basic design concept tor the 
entire planned community. 

The consultant also provided 
the basic conceptual organization 
for the land uses in Pontchartrain. 
Starting with three existing high- 
way interchanges the plan has 
evolved into a modular system 
along a service "spine," a form of 
organization usually associated 
with much denser development, 
but quite appropriate to this site, 
where the same conditions repeat 
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Some of the housing types developed 
by Wallace McHarg Roberts and 
Todd for Pontchartrain, to demonstrate 
the feasibility of the concept, which 
requires high-density clusters, so that 
much of the site can be water. 
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themselves again and again. 

The way in which these 
strong conceptual ideas for drain- 
age and land planning combine to 
produce the plan for the whole 
community can be seen in the 
drawings on pages 124 and 125. 

The consultants for Pontchar- 
train, because they were dealing 
with high land preparation costs, 
and the need for unusually high 
building densities on some parts 
of the site, found it necessary to 
develop drawings illustrating the 
housing types that could be used 
to carry out the development as 
planned. In this way, the consult- 
ants are trying to insure that the 
work done in stage two of the de- 
sign sequence is not invalidated 
when you get to stage three. 

Examples of these housing 
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type studies are shown at the top 
of this page. They are based in 
part on an analysis of traditional 
New Orleans building practice, 
and also on a climatological 
study. 


Relating site and building design 
The relationship between stage 
two and three of the process of de- 
signing a planned community— 
that is, between the conceptual 
organization, and the concepts for 
the actual physical development, 
is an extremely tricky one. 

It is possible to go wrong, as 
mentioned earlier, by doing too 
much architectural design prema- 
turely, it is also possible to go 
wrong by not doing enough archi- 
tectural design, and choosing a 
conceptual organization that does 


not work out well in the later 
stages 

The firm of Sasaki, Dawson 
and DeMay has given a lot of 
thought to these problems, and 
has evolved an interesting meth- 
odology. The firm receives a lot of 
queries of the “I have an option 
and want to build 500 condomin- 
iums" type, and Kenneth DeMay 
says he has gotten to the point 
where “| don't even bother to go 
to the site any more. All that hap- 
pens is that you get lost in the 
woods.” 

Instead he spends his time 
trying to find the project's vulnera- 
ble spot. What is the zoning? Is 
there a local sewage system that 
can take care of the new develop- 
ment? What about anti-growth 
forces in the locality? The only de- 
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sign the firm does at this early 
query stage is an analysis of the 
physical capacity of the site to 
take the proposed buildings in a 
manner consistent with quality 
development. Working from maps 
and aerial photographs, DeMay 
says he can go away from the of- 
fice and “knock out these studies 
in two or three days, over the din- 
ing room table.” 

This much expenditure of his 
time, and the client's money, is 
often enough to uncover serious 
difficulties; leading, for example, 
to a recommendation that the de- 
veloper acquire additional prop- 
erty, or forget the project. 

Once a development goes 
ahead, however, the firm likes to 
do schematic designs for the 
buildings at the same time that it 
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is laying out roads and lot lines, 
and will develop a series of very 
explicit design relationships be- 
tween the site, the infrastructure 
and the actual architecture. 


Naturalism or geometry? 
Many land planners, including Sa- 
saki, Dawson and DeMay, de- 
velop the road organization for a 
planned community by going out 
and "walking the site," adjusting 
the roads not only to the contours, 
but to the character of the land. 
Other designers prefer a more 
assertive, man-made scheme of 
things. David Crane and Partners 
favor what Crane calls the “8 vec- 
tor grid," which was used for the 
town of Lysander, being devel- 
oped by the New York State 
Urban Development Corporation 
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near Syracuse, New York. (See 
above, cover and pages 88, 89). 
Eight vectors means the four 
sides of the square and the four 
sides of the square formed by the 
diagonals. The site of Lysander is 
relatively flat, and there are 
strongly geometric man-made 
marks in the terrain already 
present. The Crane design makes 
them into a systematic geometric 
pattern that covers the whole area 
of the town. In addition, the town 
center is marked by another stron- 
gly geometric construction: a 
shopping complex, designed at 
right angles to form an "L," inter- 
sects with a sweeping quarter- 
circle curve, which is both a curv- 
ing group of apartment buildings, 
and a curve in a major roadway. 
The shapes are present purely 
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for “design” reasons, to give a 
definite character to the town. 

The Crane firm has been 
given a contract to do the design 
development drawings for this 
town center, and the buildings, 
while they have evolved consid- 
erably, still follow the same basic 
concept. (See page 129). 


Design controls 

The designers of a planned com- 
munity do not always have the op- 
portunity to carry their ideas on to 
the implementation stage, nor 
does one firm of designers usually 
work out all the buildings in a 
planned community. 

In order to create a design 
continuity, various control 
methods have been proposed. 

One method, which might be 


called conceptual design controls, 
is a speciality of Caudill, Rowlett 
and Scott. The firm has developed 
a technique for stating physical 
design objectives in an abstract 
form, and getting all the parties in- 
volved in a project to consider 
them, and agree to make these for- 
mulations part of the master plan. 
Some examples of such design ad- 
monitions, drawn up for the 
Thornwood Development at Park 
Forest South, Illinois, are shown 
on page 93. 

A more explicit, and more 
usual, form of design control, de- 
veloped by David Crane and 
Partners for Lysander is also 
shown at the top of this page. 
These typical sections through 
roads and pathways, are devel- 
oped with the engineers and land- 
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At left, three of the diagrams illustrating conceptual design controls developed 
by Caudill Rowlett Scott in the master plan for the Thornwood Community at 
Park Forest South. Above, design controls developed by David Crane and 
Partners for the new community of Lysander, near Syracuse in upstate New York. 


scape architects as definitive de- 
sign standards. 


Design controls for 

subdivision development 

Finally, what are usually called 
subdivision controls represent an 
opportunity to exercise design 
control over the work of individ- 
ual bulder-developers, erecting 
groups of houses for speculative 
sale. 

The David Crane organi- 
zation developed the controls 
shown opposite, for Flower 
Mound New Town. The designer 
has created “build-to” lines, spe- 
cified some elements of building 
location, and created landscaping 
standards. Nothing is said, how- 
ever, about whether the house has 
shutters or diamond-paned win- 


dows. In the case of Flower 
Mound, a strong in-house design 
staff at the new town corporation 
seems determined to enforce even 
more stringent controls over the 
builder's taste. 

However, the pressure to get 
some income flowing to off-set 
the extraordinary “front end" 
costs of planned communities will 
in turn create pressures to stop 
"back-seat-driving" builders. The 
kind of controls developed by 
David Crane have the advantage 
of being explicit, relatively objec- 
tive, and easily understood and 
agreed to in advance. 


Requirements for good design 

We have seen enough to be able 
to discern some kind of opera- 
tional definition of what consti- 
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tutes good design in a planned 
community. 

A pre-condition for good de- 
sign is that people with strong de- 
sign ability must be involved in 
the real design decisions about 
planned communities: such as site 
selection, land-use allocation, 
road layout and subdivision. 

A perspective sketch showing 
a row of houses fronting on a tree- 
lined path does not really say 
much about the design of a new 
community; neither does an illus- 
trative site plan with a lotof neatly 
rendered roof tops, but no explicit 
system of organization and no 
method of design control. 

Good design also requires 
continuity between the various 
stages of the design. An elegant 
conceptual plan, submitted to 
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HUD as part of an application for 
funding under Title VII, may not 
survive the process of being di- 
vided into realistic stages, or being 
parcelled out to various develop- 
ers. 

Good design is also rooted in 
an understanding of the develop- 
ment process. The design profes- 
sional must know what to design, 
when to do it, and how much ar- 
chitectural explicitness is appro- 
priate. 

Planned communities present 
important new opportunities to 
the designer: he must learn how to 
make good use of them. 


FLOWER MOUND NEW TOWN, 
Texas. Developer: Flower Mound New 
Town Limited Partnership—Edward 
Marcus and Raymond D. Nasher, gen- 
eral partners. Urban planning: Llewe- 
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Drawings by David Crane and Partners set up design standards for subdivision 
developers at Flower Mound New Town, near Dallas, Texas. 


lyn-Davies Associates. Urban design 
and landscape architecture: Lawrence 
Halprin and Associates. Civil Engi- 
neering: Shimek, Roming, Jacobs & 
Finklea. Traffic and transportation: The 
Pratt-Voorhees Joint Venture. Eco- 
nomic program modeling: Economic 
Research Associates. Ecology: The 
Office of Richard Reynolds. Golf 
Course Architect: Joseph Finger and 
Associates. 


PONTCHARTRAIN NEW TOWN IN 
TOWN, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Owner: Pontchartrain Land Corpora- 
tion. Wallace McHarg Roberts and 
Todd (physical, ecological and social 
planning). Tippetts, Abbett, McCarthy, 
Stratton (engineering, and trans- 
portation planning). Gladstone Asso- 
Ciates (economic and social planning). 


LYSANDER NEW COMMUNITY, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Developer: New York 
State Urban Development Corpora- 


tion. Architects: David Crane and 
Partners. Project administration: Met- 
ropolitan Development Association of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County. Con- 
sultants: O'Brien and Gere (engi- 
neering); Alan M. Voorhees and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. (transportation); Gladstone 
Associates, Inc. (economic). 
AUDUBON NEW TOWN, Amherst, 
New York. Owner: New York State 
Urban Development Corporation. 
Consultants: Llewelyn-Davies Asso- 
ciates (planning): Real Estate Research 
Corporation, (economic): Barton- 
Aschman Associates (transportation); 
Dubin-Mindell-Bloome Associates 
(engineering). 

THORNWOOD AT PARK FOREST 
SOUTH, Park Forest, Illinois. Owner: 
Park Forest South Developers. Plan- 
ning consultants: Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott. 
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by Felicia Clark 
with Todd Lee, AIA 


Felicia Clark is associated with the 
League of New Community Develop- 
ers as project director and co-author of 
“Community and Social Facilities for 
New Towns” (in progress), sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation. She has been 
co-ordinator of educational develop- 
ment for the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation (UDC) and 
has participated in the planning of 
Roosevelt Island New Community 
(Welfare Island), Audubon New Com- 
munity (Amherst), Lysander New 
Community and the Buffalo Water- 
front Education and Town Center 
Complex. Todd Lee is an architect 
contributing to the LNCD study. He is 
a Loeb Fellow at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design and is on assignment 
with McKee Berger Mansueto. 


"Large-scale development em- 
bracing ambitious social, environ- 
mental, and economic objectives 
is finally part of the American 
scene, and in my opinion is here 
to stay" stated HUD Secretary 
James Lynn during the hearings on 
the Title VII program in May, 
1973. The ambitious social objec- 
tives described by Secretary Lynn 
reflect a clear difference in con- 
cept between the tract develop- 
ment and a "new town" and in 
large part this difference lies in the 
ability to create an environment 
for people, or a “community.” 
Title VII of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970 
(new communities) clearly states 
as its purpose the provision of a 
“more just economic and social 
environment", and "the encour- 
agement of desirable innovations 
in meeting domestic problems 
whether physical, economic or 
social." All other disciplines in- 
cluding economic modeling, mar- 
ket analysis and design appear to 
be technical support for the social 
plan—the liít it takes to get a new 
community off the ground, with 
its social goals as the guiding sys- 
tem toward the right direction. 
America has never been a 
planned society. Belated recogni- 
tion of the need for both planning 
and enforcement, however, is ex- 
tending to the preservation of our 
environment, not only in ecologi- 
cal but in human terms. If the new 
towns are our starting place for the 
70's, how are we going about it 
and how are we doing? The tabula 
rasa that a new community 
presents to planners has tempted 
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utopian thinkers since Plato, and 
with good reason. Nowhere else 
can one take a long hard look at 
an over-all design for living, the 
delivery of human services, and 
the expansion of opportunities for 
all. Ingrown bureaucracies, lack 
of funds and staff for planning, es- 
tablished ways of doing business 
and antipathy to change have 
always stood in the way of achiev- 
ing major innovations in the social 
environment. The intent and lan- 
guage of Title VII spell out clearly 
the hopes that new towns become 
a vehicle for social change, and 
reflect a general recognition that 
new communities may be the only 
place that major changes in the 
quality of life and delivery of serv- 
ices can be accomplished. 

While not all new towns are in 
Title VII, the objectives of the pro- 
gram reflect aspirations of other 
and smaller settlements, and are 
increasingly being applied to the 
planning of major renewal devel- 
opments such as the New York 
State Urban Development Cor- 
poration’s Buffalo WaterFront 
(figure 1) by Paul Rudolph and 
PUD's across the country. A sense 
of community, of humane envi- 


ronment, is often amorphous and 
philosophical. The state of the 
planning art guided by social con- 
cepts is now advanced enough to 
put forward some basic concepts 
of what the words "community" 
and "humane environment” mean 
for facilities and their design. 
Serious problems face the de- 
veloper who wishes to plan and 
build a truly new community. The 
design of social structures for a 
changing society, the financing of 
community and social amenities 
in an era of tight money and gov- 
ernment antipathy, absence of on- 
site residents when their political 
support is most needed, ingrown 
social bureaucracies and local an- 
tagonism to change—all these 
place a heavy burden on the new 
town developer, public or private. 


How do you build 

for a moving target? 

American society is changing rap- 
idly. New concepts in education 
and social services abound. We 
seem to be seeing fewer monu- 
ments: the school built to last at 
least 75 years, the post office and 
art museum with their classic fa- 
cades are disappearing as services 
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and government move closer to 
people and their neighborhoods. 
The design of changeable or al- 
terable space has become the ar- 
chitect’s newest challenge; what 
is a supermarket today can be- 
come a school tomorrow, This 
type of construction is perfectly 
suited to the new town, with its 
problems of phasing as its popula- 
tion increases. Unassigned or 
"spec" space is emerging as an- 
other program essential. Because 
noone can predict all the require- 
ments of an unidentified popula- 
tion, however, undesignated 
space presents the developer with 
a financial gamble; who can 
afford spaces unrented and un- 
occupied? But social program- 
mers believe there is no alterna- 
tive. Unfortunately methods of fi- 
nancing and design of these 
spaces are still in their infancy. 


Who is going to pay 

for public spaces? 

Particularly those which don't 
look like the traditional public 
buildings of the past century? Over 
80 per cent of school bond refer- 
endums were defeated in 1972, 
and these were for single-purpose 


The Waterfront Town Center in 
Buffalo, New York, designed by 
Paul Rudolph with Felicia Clark 
as social planning consultant, 
will merge the resources of city 
government, the board of edu- 
cation, community service 
agencies, and the New York 
Urban Development Corpora- 
tion. This community/school 
complex, in the center of 2,800 
residential units, will serve the 
educational, recreational, com- 
mercial and social needs of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
Since 81,000 square feet of the 


school buildings only. The contin- 
uing Nixon vetoes of Congres- 
sional appropriations for social 
programs clearly describe an atti- 
tude in Washington of antipathy 
rather than support for the human 
services. On the local level, funds 
often need voter approval and res- 
idential pressure, yet the devel- 
oper of a new town feels that he is 
fighting the battle alone and is. 

In the areas where a new 
town is coming, the attitudes of 
existing residents have often been 
antagonistic and apprehensive. 
They suspect (and in many cases 
rightly so) that the new town will 
change their way of life and 
threaten the values with which 
they have grown up. Planning it- 
self is a threatening word. And 
planning by somebody else, for 
someone else, describes a night- 
mare of change. Furthermore, the 
security of local agencies is often 
based on business as usual. 

These and many other 
difficulties have initiated some 
productive innovations which 


come through clearly in four 


areas: user needs analysis (plan- 
ning and programming); integra- 
tion of services (financing); the 


community complex (43 per 
cent) will be shared space, the 
UDC will establish a subsidiary 
corporation, comprised of rep- 
resentatives from all the users 
which will own and manage 
those spaces which otherwise 
might be under-utilized or 
disputed by the several agen- 
cies, The Buffalo Waterfront 
Town Center will open in Sep- 
tember 1975—the first commu- 
nity school to involve private 
service agencies and fully pri- 
vate commercial tenants in an 
adjacent and related complex. 


multi-purpose town center com- 
plex (design; and community 
control of institutions  (gover- 
nance). 


Methods of 

user needs analysis 

New town developers, public or 
private, plan the social side of 
their new communities in a vari- 
ety of ways, but the essential 
process begins with user needs 
analysis. What people need can 
be the subject of a great deal of 
argument. In time past the swim- 
ming pool, the golf course, the 
school building and a shopping 
center were considered adequate. 
Now there is rising demand for 
day care and early childhood edu- 
cation, activity space for teen- 
agers, adult and vocational train- 
ing, services for the elderly, ex- 
tended health and mental health 
programs, varieties of recrea- 
tion—both public and commer- 
cial, arts, and opportunities for ad 
hoc activities which the new com- 
munity residents themselves will 
generate to suit their own emerg- 
ing needs. Some developers have 
strong commitments to certain 
types of activity and insist upon 
them, some use complex com- 
puter assisted analysis of what is 
available in the area and build for 
that, some turn their backs on the 
whole issue. Unfortunately, pub- 
lic hearings have been used as a 
substitute for local consultancy 
and sharing of the planning 
process. This after-the-fact 
ratification won't fool many peo- 
ple any more. 

Probably the most exciting 
innovation in user needs analysis 
has been the user consultant and 
surrogate process developed by 
Urban Design Associates for the 
new town of Gananda, New York 
and by Ashley-Myer-Smith for 
the G Street Project in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In both of these cases 
extensive consultation is carried 
out with local residents and local 
officals acting as surrogates for fu- 
ture residents. Participants are di- 
vided into affinity groups—young, 
old, rich, poor, black, white, etc. 
With sophisticated planning tech- 
niques developed by these two 
firms, the groups discuss their 
needs and aspirations and these 
are built into the plan. This can be 
a lengthy process and requires 
very open minds on the part of the 
planners and architects. Decision- 
making is moved from the plan- 
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ning office into the field. Precon- 
ceptions give way to actualities. 
Not many professional planners 
have yet relinquished the role of 
playing God. The user needs anal- 
ysis process, however, seems to 
be working and in terms of ex- 
pense certainly justifies itself in 
the potential elimination of costly 
mistakes later on and the genera- 
tion of local support for the plans 
the developers will put forward. 
The Ashley-Myer-Smith user 
consultancy process cost the de- 
velopers less than 1/10 of 1 per 
cent of the total anticipated cost of 
the project. Obviously it is dan- 
gerous to raise local expectations 
for amenities that cannot be pro- 
vided. Planners must take extreme 
care that this does not occur. 
Many things users and planners 
want cannot be built, usually for 
lack of capital or operating funds. 
For example: Despite UDC's 
strong commitment to day care for 
all income groups, New York 
State has little available money, 
and that is limited to the very 
poor. Cedar-Riverside is short on 
recreation facilities without 
schools to share space and cost. 


The social planner should 
participate from the start 
Frequently in the past the social 
planner has been called in after 
the fact, either to appease the 
locals with glowing descriptions 
of what could happen in a design 
already finished, or in an effort to 
insert into that design certain so- 
cially acceptable facilities which 
were not considered as part of the 
over-all plan. To meet the evol- 
ving programs generated by 
changing user needs, a decision- 
making team of disciplines, broad 
enough to deal with such com- 
plexity, must be either permanent 
(a developer's in-house staff) or be 
able to be reconstituted easily (a 
problem to which consultant 
groups are only now responding). 
Programming the community 
facility is a technical translation of 
user needs into quantities and 
rules for putting those quantities 
together. Two kinds of change re- 
quire that the program not be a 
rigid document. The user’s own 
perception of what is needed will 
be modified by seeing the spaces 
and physical relationships which 
are generated, while the program 
team will begin to understand 
what is possible. More important, 
the users and their needs are never 


constant. The program must not 
only be malleable enough to 
reflect these changes, but be de- 
veloped to the point that it can 
predict them and respond to feed- 
back. The essence of the program 
for a community facility will be 
identifying those program ele- 
ments which are fairly static and 
those which will need to change 
repeatedly over the life of the proj- 
ect. To be an effective guide to de- 
sign decisions, the program must 
be recycleable—able to reflect 
changes in user needs. 

Columbia, Cedar-Riverside, 
Flower Mound, Gananda, River- 
ton and Roosevelt (Welfare) Island 
have pioneered in the use of so- 
cial planners as a basic part of the 
design team. The social planners 
are essentially leading the team in 
directing the over-all planning for 
Flower Mound and Riverton. 
Cedar-Riverside's social planners 
participated from its inception in 
all aspects of the development 
program including selection of 
construction sites, financing and 
cash flow analysis, land use and 
environmental impact. Roosevelt 
Island was always conceived as a 
social experiment and a challenge 
to inner city living. The program 
developed by its educational and 
social planning team, which in- 
cluded city professionals as well 
as in-house staff, has made Roose- 
velt Island a testing ground for in- 
novations in education and the 
coordination of health and social 
services. Unfortunately, because 
of the curtailment of Federal 
grants, this program is in limbo. So 
far, only a part of the costs of a 
small park and the renovation of 
one building have been funded. 


Emerging alternative: 

the multi-purpose complex 
Gaining acceptance is the con- 
cept of the lively multi-purpose 
complex which blends education, 
recreation, services, shopping and 
the arts together into an exciting 
focus for a community day or 
night. Although not yet widely un- 
derstood by the average school 
superintendent, architect or com- 
mercial developer, the multi-pur- 
pose complex, with spaces leased 
to many users through time- and 
cost-sharing, is one clear way to 
save on capital cost. In addition, 
combinations of programs which 
this kind of structure allows, can 
eliminate operating overlaps as 
well. 
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Planning with residents 

and their local governments 
Developers frequently encounter 
the greatest problems in local ne- 
gotiations with residents and pre- 
existent governmental organisms. 
New town developers are rarely 
welcome. They are considered a 
threat to a way of life, mysterious 
autocrats who are not listening, 
purveyors of crafty plans in 
which the locals have no voice. 
This aura of antagonism can 
create serious problems for devel- 
oper and planner. Locally initiated 
lawsuits are common, The devel- 
oper finds that in the social serv- 
ices the locals usually hold all the 
cards. The school district, not the 
developer, will pay for and run the 
school system; the county welfare 
department will decide whether to 
allocate its thin resources for day 
care and other social service pro- 
grams to the new town. The devel- 
oper and planner who find them- 
selves at war with the people in 
their district are going to see a 
great many of their cherished 
ideas go down the drain while los- 
ing costly time in the process. 

A resolution of this problem is 
to make the people and the gov- 
ernment officials part of the plan- 
ning team. This is not often easy. 
Most of these people are un- 
trained in planning concepts and 
have had little opportunity to ex- 
plore alternatives to their present 
situation. User consultancy goes a 
long way in the right direction. In 
addition, developers have granted 
money to local entities to enable 
them to do the kind of planning 
for themselves that will make 
them able to respond and partici- 
pate as the new town gets under- 
way. Other techniques will evolve 
in the coming years if the basic 
premise is accepted by planners 
and developers—that social plan- 
ning is an essential part of the 
process of the new community. 


Democratic self government 
within the new town 

When the first residents begin 
moving into the new town, they 
and the developers and planners 
face some new and critical issues. 
How does the developer transfer 
authority to the embryonic gov- 
ernment authority, board or com- 
munity association? Can he help 
develop a governmental organism 
which is truly democratic, broad- 
ening and strengthening partici- 
pation from all sectors of society? 
Can he preserve the integrity of his 
over-all concept while admitting 
maximum citizen involvement in 
planning? How can services be 
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equitably distributed, and can 
taxes, assessment or user charges 
support those services needed by 
low- and moderate-income resi- 
dents? How can resident-users 
contribute to the financial support 
of these services in terms other 
than money? What is the relation- 
ship of the new town governance 
mechanism to already extant gov- 
ernment entities? 

New towns are seen as la- 
boratories for testing new forms 
and processes of local self-govern- 
ment. New towns provide a 
unique opportunity for experi- 
mentation and reform. Some of 
the answers lie in the consultancy 
planning process, others in 
changes in the structuring of state 
and local law. The various forms 
now in existence or under discus- 
sion are too numerous and com- 
plex to be discussed here. These 
are historic legal political ques- 
tions of governance and remain a 
major challenge to the planner 
and developer. 


Two case studies: 

Lysander and Roosevelt Island 

Of the many projects with which 
UDC has been involved, Lysander 
and Welfare Island (now officially 
Roosevelt Island) lend themselves 
best to a description of the social 
planning process. Lysander, a 
large and virtually empty tract of 
wooded hills 12 miles northwest 
of Syracuse is part of the town and 
school district of Baldwinsville. 
Essentially rural in nature, al- 
though on the frontline of the 
Syracuse growth pattern, Bald- 
winsville was the quintessential 
American small town. Virtually all 
white with a minimum of social 
services (no day care, no public li- 
brary, few health facilities), it had 
little of the sophistication which 
would enable its town fathers to 
work with the UDC. At the same 
time the UDC, an agency in its in- 
fancy and just assembling its 
forces, had hardly begun to orga- 
nize its own processes. Few of us 
knew an accurate method for user 
needs analysis; moreover, the 
needs of the existing residents 
seemed to be in another world 
from those low- and moderate-in- 
come people whom we were 
planning to bring to the new town. 
As is often the case in a brand new 
agency conceived to get things 
done in a hurry, team organi- 
zation was almost totally lacking. 
It was every man for himself and 
the loudest voice usually won the 
day. Planning was further compli- 
cated by the fact that the special- 
ists commuted from New York 
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where we were deluged with 
other problems all along the way. 
The issues we faced in Lysander 
were basic to almost any new 
town outside of the major urban 
centers: local apprehension and 
confusion, the necessity for politi- 
cal approval of bond issues to 
build social facilities, determi- 
nation by present residents that 
the new town would not get all 
the good things that the UDC 
might be planning and that the 
locals should have their share. 
There were almost no local re- 
sources for community facilities, 
even though in many cases these 
were agreed upon as essential for 
everyone. 

A basic plan for the Lysander 
town center, combining educa- 
tional facilities, recreation, other 
community facilities and a com- 
mercial shopping center was 
evolved in New York City. With- 
out the team process and effective 
partners from the local commu- 
nity, the plan was eroded by local 
negotiation, altered by commer- 
cial and marketing experts and fi- 
nally the school bond on which a 
major portion of the public spaces 
depended went to referendum 
and was defeated. 

Unlike many developers, the 
UDC is not willing to, or believes 
it cannot, build without firm com- 
mitments well in advance that it 
will get its money back. A number 
of us believe, however, that in 
cases like this “spec” space for the 
Lysander town center, a gamble 
on the part of the developers is the 
only answer to the provision of 
public services which the local 
people, prior to the arrival of the 
new residents, will not support. In 
the case of Lysander, we are 
proposing that the UDC build 
commercial space in the town 
center, which can be used with 
the cooperation of the local 
school district as a temporary 
school. The school board, when 
faced with the actuality of pupils it 
must educate, can lease that space 
and operate it until enough resi- 
dents of Lysander arrive to put the 
bond issue through. This type of 
phasing and alterable space is a 
new idea for the purveyors of so- 
cial service in general, most of all 
school people, but it can be done 
with little additional cost and an 
enormous saving in time. 

Roosevelt Island was at the 
opposite end of the planning pole. 
Conceived as an innovation and 
basic improvement on urban life, 
it came at a time when the manag- 
ers of New York City services 
were desperate for opportunities 


to experiment with new ways of 
doing things. There was plenty of 
information on user needs; the 
problems of New York City 
dwellers, whether. rich or poor, 
are too well-known. There were 
plenty of planning partners from 
the city. A joint planning commit- 
tee which included some of the 
most powerful thinkers and man- 
agers in the city (including Albert 
Shanker of the United Federation 
of Teachers, Jule Sugarman of the 
Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority, Harvey Scribner, Chancel- 
lor of the New York City School 
System, and others) gave the proj- 
ect the full benefit of their imagi- 
nation and their frustrations. A 
strong concept evolved with so- 
cial planning at the core, Roose- 
velt Island’s school plan (figure 2) 
is generally considered the most 
radical and innovative in the 
country at this time. On Roosevelt 
Island there are no school build- 
ings; each small and intimate 
school space, with a maximum of 
250 students, is within the apart- 
ment buildings and the commu- 
nity complex which will make up 
the town center. All non-aca- 
demic spaces will be shared with 
other users and are considered 
community resources for all. The 
town center program combines 
school spaces which can be 
shared with the community (the- 
ater, library, cafeteria, film, shops 
and a multiplicity of arts facilities) 
with the commercial center 
offices and a proposed hotel. The 
town's main street takes the place 
of school corridors. Children and 
adults will learn, play and work 
together in an effort to end the tra- 
ditional isolation of the schools 
from the mainstream of commu- 
nity life. With powerful political 
allies the social and community 
facilities plan went through almost 
unopposed and the decision-mak- 
ing implementation process for 
the schools and social services 
moved smoothly forward. If cer- 
tain questions remain unanswered 
as to how to make such a system 
work, at least Roosevelt Island has 
gone a long way in setting the 
physical stage for innovations 
which may change public service 
delivery for New York and other 
cities across the nation. 

| am now directing a nation- 
wide survey, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation and the League 
of New Community Developers, 
on the financing, design and plan- 
ning of community facilities for 
new towns. While the study is not 
complete and there are many 
issues which we have not yet re- 


solved, certain innovations have 
emerged which we believe are an- 
swers to a good many questions. 
The first is the multi-purpose 
town complex, as illustrated in the 
designs for the Buffalo Waterfront 
(figure 1) and Roosevelt Island 
(figure 2). These complexes, 
usually housed in one extensive 
building with interior streets, a 
plaza and a major access, contain 
both public and commercial 
spaces under the same manage- 
ment and governance system. 
They are in essence the focus 
of neighborhood activity: a house- 
wife can drop her children at 
school, take her baby to day care, 
do her shopping, take an adult ed- 
ucation or vocational training 
class, re-join her husband and her 
children for eating and entertain- 
ment. Most of the areas of the 
center are shared by a multiplicity 
of users on a shared time lease 
basis, producing major savings in 
capital cost. The school principal 
will not have to worry about keep- 
ing his school recreation areas 
open for the community at night 
and justifying that cost to his 
school board. These areas will 
now be community spaces which 
he uses only when he needs them. 
Museums can put on intermittent 
shows, the Y's can set up recrea- 
tion programs without building 
themselves a building, the church 
can use the school cooking facili- 
ties on Sundays, and the commu- 
nity organizations can use them in 
the evenings during the week. 
Time and expense allocation will 
be determined by a governing 
board representing institutional 
representatives and community 
people who can decide what they 
want to do with the spaces and 
how they can pay for it. All this 
adds up to a place where a feeling 
of community and belonging can 
grow, where young and old, black 
and white; rich and poor, can par- 
ticipate together in learning, in 
recreation, and in the essential 
businesses of daily life, a place 
which is alive day and night, open 
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to all people and an exciting, 
good place to be. 

These complexes require an 
ability on the part of social service 
agencies to lease (sometimes 
difficult under state and local ordi- 
nances), pay for shared time, and 
relinquish some traditional au- 
thority over place and turf. But 
they go a long way towards easing 
the financial crunch these agen- 
cies are finding themselves in for 
both capital and operating ex- 
penses, and they open facilities to 
changing uses determined by the 
community. 


Implications for architects, 
government and developers 
As part of a team the architect- 
planner becomes an interpreter of 
peoples’ concerns, a planner for 
spaces which may rapidly change, 
a designer of patterns of move- 
ment and socialization which can 
produce the sense of community. 
It is clear that the Federal 
government, and HUD in particu- 
lar, could do a great deal more 
than they are doing now. It is easy 
to say: "build for the commu- 
nity.” The lack of money facing 
school districts and social service 
agencies inhibits the very process 
without governmental support. 
Title VII was intended to be a 
major step in governmental sup- 
port of real estate developments 
that went far beyond shelter. To 
quote the bill once more, its goal 
is "providing a more just eco- 
nomic and social environment" 
and ^(encouraging) desirable in- 
novation in meeting domestic 
problems whether physical, eco- 
nomic or social." This section 
goes on to include within its pur- 
pose the integration of social plan- 
ning and innovation with new 
community development, and im- 
provement of the organizational 
capacity of the Federal govern- 
ment to carry out these programs 
of assistance. Section 712 states 
that the new communities “will 
provide an alternative to disor- 
derly urban growth ... and will 
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contribute to good living condi- 
tions in the community . . . char- 
acterized by well-balanced and 
diversified land use patterns and 
will include or be served by ade- 
quate public, community and 
commercial facilities (including 
facilities needed for education, 
health and social services, recrea- 
tion and transportation).” 

Despite the elegant aspira- 
tions of the Secretary and the 
drafters of Title VII, HUD has not 
begun to carry out its commit- 
ments. Supplemental and plan- 
ning grants have been few and far 
between, many of the community 
development programs have not 
been funded, or when funded 
their monies have been im- 
pounded by the Administration. 

Developers frequently be- 
ieve that they do not have the 
time, energy or resources to in- 
volve themselves in the hassles of 
ocal government—school dis- 
tricts, referendums, country wel- 
are departments, etc. In doing so, 
they are abrogating their basic re- 
sponsibility to plan and build for 
the community. Unquestionably, 
the low- and moderate-income 
and integration requirements of 
the Title VII program place a bur- 
den on developers which the 
average business man out to make 
a fast buck in the real estate busi- 
ness has not had to face. 

The developer too must see 
himself in the role of providing for 
a community of people, not nec- 
essarily just housing them. 
Inspired developers have ac- 
cepted this role gladly despite the 
occasional time-consuming 
hassles it involves with local resi- 
dents and municipalities. And, of 
course, a well-planned commu- 
nity for people is essentially a 
marketing tool. People will buy 
into such a place because it's the 
place that they want to be—not 
just as a roof over their heads, but 
a place where they can bring up 
their children, grow old, learn 
new skills and participate in the- 
planning of their own future. Not 


many developments in this 
country offer this at the present 
time. New communities seem to 
be taking the major role in provid- 
ing for Americans this kind of life. 


Planners don't yet 

have all the answers 

There are a great many complexi- 
ties and unknowns in planning for 
an ethnically and economically 
integrated community. What are 
the integrative factors in a mixed 
community that will bring to- 
gether people of widely differing 
backgrounds and economic re- 
sources? What activities and pro- 
grams tend to split a community 
into segregated groups? Do peo- 
ple really want to segregate them- 
selves, ethnically or economi- 
cally? How does the developer 
balance his commitment to the 
new town, as well as to his inves- 
tors, against the natural desire of 
existing residents and munici- 
palities to make sure that they get 
part of the goodies he is propos- 
ing? At what point does the devel- 
oper relinquish control to his new 
residents in terms of decision- 
making and project governance? 
How are felt needs analysed, and 
people enabled to make choices 
when they have never had these 
opportunities presented to them 
before? If the new towns are seen 
as this country's basic step 
towards housing its people and 
controlling urban growth, then 
these issues must be squarely 
faced and soon. 

Social planning is the only as- 
surance of the ultimate success of 
a new town project. It is the only 
way to come close to achieving the 
goal of community andfulfilling the 
directives of the Title VII program. 
When you plan without the needs 
of people before you, you run the 
risk of building what may be costly 
and irrelevantat best, possibly even 
destructive to the fabric of human 
lives. The social fabric of a new 
town is not someone else's prob- 
lem: it is the developer's and the 
architect's. 
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The British have a long tradi- 
tion of new town planning and 
construction. The French have 
only just begun. Until recently 
British new towns have 
depended almost entirely on 
government financing. The 
French government, on the 
other hand, is developing bold 
legislative, administrative and 
economic incentives to attract 
large private investment in 
their towns. British town plan- 
ning is only now being con- 
ceived within a larger regional 
framework, as the French has 
been all along. 
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by William Fain Jr. 


Architect William Fain has devoted a 
large part of his time since 1970 to the 
study of British and French new towns 
He was aided by a National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities Fellowship 
which funded his studies between De: 
cember 1971 and September 1972. He 
has worked for New York City’s Office 
of Midtown Planning on the Fitth Ave 
Special Zoning District and the Ma 
dison Avenue Mall. He is presently 
enrolled in the urban design program at 
Harvard. 


British town planning 

before and during the war years 
Even before Britain entered the 
Second World War, new towns as 
a national policy had gathered 
considerable public interest and 
The 
town movement and the regional 


professional support new 
planning studies of the day were 
allied with national objectives of 
alleviating the congestion of 
urban centers, providing housing 
and services for those in need and 
giving rational order to the con- 
sumption of land. Envisioned was 
some idea of balance between 
town and country. 

The Greater London Plan by Pa- 
trick Abercrombie in 1944 set 
forth development strategy which 


was followed until the late 1950's. 


Both Evry New Town (left above) near 
and the Milton New 
Town (left below) near London are re- 


Paris Keynes 
cent members of the family of large 
new towns of populations of more 
than 250,000 inhabitants. Milton 
Keynes is located roughly 50 miles 
from central London, whereas Evry is 
located 18 miles from the center of 
Paris. Evry is being designed to accom- 
nodate the needs of three adjacent ur- 
banized areas. Milton Keynes, an in- 
dependent new city, offers “counter” 
growth possibilities to central Lon- 
don. Residential concentrations are 
different between British and French 
new towns. Where housing blocks in 
Saint Quentin New Town (right) near 
Paris are 18 persons per acre over-all 
density, Milton Keynes density is 10 
persons per acre. 


Abercrombie proposed that Lon- 
don be surrounded by a greenbelt 
to stop further ribbon develop- 
ment and the consumption of 
and. Also, Abercrombie recog- 
nized the need to replace much of 
ondon's housing and to reduce 
housing density. New towns and 
expanded towns were proposed to 
receive "overspill" populations 
from central London to solve the 
problems of housing 


The British post war era: a time 

of implementation and evaluation 
Two assumptions in Abercrom- 
jie's Greater London Plan—no in- 
creases in industry and none in 
population within London—had 
proven to be false. The greenbelt 
could not control suburban 
sprawl. Planners were now look- 
ing for new strategies. First, the 
London Government Act of 1963 
enabled the City of London and 
32 boroughs to be administered 
under a single authority, the 
Greater London Council. In this 
way, policy could be planned by 
one administrative unit. Second, 
the South East Study was pub- 
lished in 1964 re-examining the 
need to view the South East and 
London as an urban region 
like the Abercrombie Plan 
sumed that the London 


Un- 
it as- 
metro- 


politan region would continue to 
grow. Among the proposals made 
by the South East Study were three 
"new city" schemes located far 
enough away from London to 
create what has been termed a 
"counter-magnet" to the capital 
city. Third, the Strategy for the 
South East of 1967 broke with tra- 
dition by proposing major growth 
“corridors” through the greenbelt 
to secondary and major town ex- 
pansions in the region. Fourth, the 
Strategic Plan for the South East 
was published in 1970. The Plan 
retains the metropolitan greenbelt 
It is now accepted policy propos- 
ing major growth areas within and 
outside the London metropolitan 
area 


New towns are a new concept 
for the French 

Unlike Great Britian, France has 
little deep-rooted tradition in new 
town planning. The combination 
of rent-control policy, economic 
crisis and the Second World War 
resulted in a serious gap in build- 
ing. Furthermore, the increased 
birth rate and migration of the 
population away from the coun- 
tryside created a housing crisis 
which is still being felt today 
Since 1945, the provision of hous- 
ing has been a major aim. 


Without a government com- 
mitment for new town planning, 
the aim of French authorities was 
to build the largest number of 
houses as quickly as possible, 
without much regard for choice of 
location, quality standards or fi- 
nancing of needed amenities. This 
is exemplified by the appearance 
during the mid-'50's and '60's of 
housing estates commonly called 
grands ensembles built through- 
out France. These projects ranged 
in size from several hundred living 
units to 10 thousand units on one 
site, and were the result of both 
private and semi-public develop- 
ment initiative. The weakness of 
the grands ensembles was that 
they were the result of chance and 
circumstances rather than a result 
of official government policy or 
directives—grands ensembles 
typically lack community facilities 
such as schools, commercial and 
cultural centers, shopping centers 
and sewage processing plants, 
and like suburbs in 
America, grands ensembles have 
no programs for including em- 
ployment, Further, rail and road 
connections to many sites were 
inadequate for proper integration 
within the existing urban region. 


many 


Lastly, the building of the grands 
ensembles was done according to 


William Fain photos 
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uniform standards which resulted 
in a disequilibrium in the popula- 
tion’s age structure. Conse- 
quently, grands ensembles never 
developed into new towns 


The French government 
makes a beginning 
For many years, no special laws 
dealt with new development. It 
was not until 1958 that a govern- 
ment policy was adopted, desig- 
nating priority development areas 
commonly called ZUP’s. The 
function of the ZUP's was to en- 
courage local government initia- 
tive to designate areas best-suited 
for housing and to equip the de- 
signated areas with infrastructure. 
ZUP's were usually sited on the 
edge of major urban areas—some 
being as large as 10,000 dwellings 
on a 750-acre site 

By the late 1950's the need 
for a master plan for Paris was evi- 
dent. A plan, called the PADOG 
or Paris Regional Plan and similar 
in some respects to Abercrombie's 
plan, was approved in 1960. It ac- 
cepted the idea that the physical 
growth of Paris could be con- 
tained by creating fixed bounda- 
ries beyond which urban develop- 
ment was prohibited. The assump- 
tion, similar to London's Aber- 
crombie Plan, was that migration 
imited. Ex- 


to the city could be 
pansion would take place in ex- 
panded towns, called nodes, 
within the region. The British idea 


of new towns was rejected. Ac- 
cording to the PADOG, moderate 
town expansions were planned 
close to Paris whereas larger ex- 
pansions were to take place 37 
miles from the city 

By 1965, it had become ob- 
vious that the basic assumption 
made by PADOG, that growth 
could be limited, had proven im- 
possible. In five years, 25,000 
building permits were granted for 
homes to be located outside the 
limits fixed in the PADOG Plan. 
Also, the population of Paris had 
swollen to over 9 million, a figure 
the plan estimated would not be 
reached until 1970. 

Although new towns were re- 
jected under the PADOG, they 
became an integral part of the 
1965 Master Plan for the Paris Re- 
gion. The 1965 Plan superceded 
the PADOG and was the first 
long-term plan for the Paris Re- 
gion, projected to the year 2000. 

The strategy of the new plan 
was to create a series of new 
urban centers, some new towns, 
others expanded towns, corre- 
sponding to two parallel axes— 
one on each bank of the Seine 
north of Paris, dividing at the city 
into one branch continuing south 
along the Seine and the other 
branch following the Marne Val- 
ley. 

These urban centers would 
attempt to redirect the concentric 
growth of the city 
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Site selection: 

British versus French 

British planning objectives have 
been to reduce distances between 
home and work and to develop 
the town as a comprehensive proj- 
ect. The British, although seeing 
the new town as a part of regional 
strategies, view it as an alternative 
to and greatly independent from 
the central city. A major dif- 
ference in French and British ob- 
jectives is in the degree of auton- 
omy or independence of the new 
town—for the French see the new 
town as a unifying element within 
the regional structure keenly re- 
lated and dependent on Paris or 
other major urban centers. 


Site selection 

and the profit motive 

The creation of opportunities for 
money-making on the part of the 
private sector has not been of pri- 
mary importance to British new 
town planners. Although many 
new towns have been located 
near beautiful countryside and lei- 
sure areas, first consideration has 
been given to available land, and 
to employment and housing func- 
tions. French development relies 
heavily on private participation 
and therefore requires that sites 
selected consist of desirable and 
salable land. British development 
is happily endowed by central 
government funds. Roughly 
speaking 85 per cent of the British 
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new town finance comes from 
central government, 9 per cent 
from local authorities and 6 per 
cent from private enterprise. Re- 
cent British new town policies are 
to include 50 per cent private en- 
terprise and 50 per cent private 
home ownership. Necessary ef- 
forts to now make British new 
towns attractive from a marketing 
standpoint can currently be seen 
in the promotion of Milton Keynes 
New Town. Here recreational fa- 
cilities and open space are pro- 
vided 


Objectives determining site 
selection for French new towns 
First, they are intended to be inte- 
grated with existing urban regions 
throughout France. They are 
viewed not as autonomous self- 
contained settlements but as an 
integral part of a larger ensemble 
Second, distances between home 
and work and home and leisure 
and to other community activities 
are to be minimized. Third, the 
towns are to be treated as compre- 
hensive projects. 

Although at the present time 
there are no completed examples 
of French new towns, there are a 
number under construction. Four 
are located in the Paris region— 
Cergy-Pontoise, Evry, Saint-Quen- 
tin-en-Yvelines, and  Marne-la- 
Vallée—with another, Melun-Sén- 
art, in the formative stages. The 
functions of these new towns is to 


The Paris Regional Plan includes loca- 
tions for 5 new towns and 7 secondary 
growth centers. Creteil (this page) lo- 
cated 3 miles south of Paris, is a sec- 
ondary center. Much of its new hous 
ing will accommodate people with 
jobs elsewhere in the region 


provide new housing, employ- 
ment and services to the suburbs 
and areas beyond. Also, they are 
to channel new development from 
the traditional monocentric pat- 
tern to new growth areas on the 
new axes. The overriding objec- 
tive is to create a unified urban re- 
gion. To achieve this end it is es- 
sential that the Paris new towns be 
located on available sites near or 
contiguous to the existing built-up 
areas. The rate of growth of the 
new town and its variety of urban 
life depend on it, Evry is sited on 
virgin land at the junction of three 
urbanized areas, and its objective 

to restructure the urbanized 
Marne-la-Vallée is located 
9 miles from the northeast bound- 
ary of the city, whereas Cergy- 
Pontoise is 19 miles. It is antici- 
pated that Marne-la-Vallée will 
have a rapid rate of growth 
whereas Cergy-Pontoise will be 
developed slowly, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the new regional railway 
transport to Paris. 


areas 


Site selection of the Paris new 
towns depends to a great degree 
on present and future transport fa- 
All towns are connected 
with main line railways and even- 
tually will be connected to Paris 
by a regional train system 
(R.E.R.)—a system originally 
planned as a part of the PADOG, 
Marne-la-Vallée is its first sector 
development, Noisy-le-Grand, 
with the arrival of R.E.R. in 1976, 


cilities 


will be the second. Paris’s new 
airport at Roissy-en-France, due 
for completion in 1974, just north 
of Marne-la-Vallée, is expected to 
stimulate employment there. 

Transportation by automobile 
is an important feature of the new 
Paris region plan. Access within 
the region, within and between 
new towns and existing villages, 
will greatly depend on the auto. 
Motorways are planned in the re- 
gion and will interconnect with 
motorways already under con- 
struction in Paris—systems which 
were initiated under the previous 
PADOG. Three motorways are 
planned for access to Cergy-Pon- 
toise. Evry is already connected to 
Paris by two motorways. 

Like developers in America 
sensitive to the profit advantages 
of sites well-situated to views, 
open space and attractive settings, 
French new town planners have 
sited their projects adjacent to 
some of the most desirable areas. 
All the new towns around Paris 
are situated near water. The town 
center at Saint-Quentin is adja- 
cent to Etang de St. Quentin, a 
large lake which provides water 
for the fountains at Versailles. By 
far the most challenging scheme is 
at Cergy-Pontoise. The town is sit- 
uated on the brow of a forested 
plateau overlooking a section of 
the l'Oise River. This section is to 
be converted into a large lake for 
sailing and leisure activities. 


British new towns 
upgrade depressed areas 
Although most British new towns 
have been situated to relieve the 
congestion of urban centers, a few 
have been located in poorer re- 
gions to provide needed employ- 
ment and housing. New towns lo- 
cated in these regions have had 
some real success, Telford and 
Peterlee are located in depressed 
mining areas. Although the unem- 
ployment rate in both these towns 
is still above the national average, 
it would be higher had the new 
towns not attracted new industry. 
For the private developer, the 
poor regions are bad investments. 
Speculative development is vir- 
tually nil. The British new town 
development corporation, be- 
cause it is government financed, 
can provide needed housing and 
industrial sites, Attracting poten- 
tial new town industries is diffi- 
cult, but with help from the Board 
of Trade—the overseer of indus- 
trial location in Great Britain— 
and active promotion from the de- 
velopment corporation, industries 
can be found to locate in these 
areas. One of the most important 
selling points to industry is the 
corporation's ability to assure 
proper housing and services. 
Some of the best social facili- 
ties in British new towns are to be 
found in Telford New Town. 
Brooke Taylor, the social develop- 
ment officer of Telford, has organ- 


ized a multi-use 24-hour-a-day 
social center called Court Center, 
combining a school, town library, 
public swimming pool, a pub and 
a discotheque. The project was fi- 
nanced by a non-profit trust and 
by categorical grants from various 
government sources. U.S. new 
towns will have similar facilities. 


French new towns may not suc- 
ceed in less prosperous areas 

Since housing and industrial es- 
tates in the Paris new towns are 
built by semi-public and private 
developers, it will be interesting to 
see whether French new towns 
can be successful in the less pros- 
perous provinces. Lille-Est is pres- 
ently being built in a depressed 
mining area near the Belgian 
border, Another depressed area— 
St. Nazaire, to the west of Paris— 
is in need of attracting new em- 
ployment. Since it is not a major 
growth pole, no new towns are 
designated. Instead, two town ex- 
pansion schemes are planned. 


How large and dense 

should a new town be? 

The idea of a new town being a 
small nucleated settlement origin- 
ated with the early garden city ex- 
periments by Ebenezer Howard in 
Britain. Limiting the size of the 
town was important in establish- 
ing the proper balance between 
town and country. With a small 
settlement, the size of a neighbor- 


Each of the Paris new towns is set in 
lovely countryside adjacent to built-up. 
areas. Saint Quentin New Town is lo- 
cated on the Plateau of Trappes (left) 
west of Paris. One objective of the 
new towns is to give civic and com- 
mercial focus to the surrounding area. 
Both Evry (above) and Cergy-Pontoise 
(right) are headquarters for the local 
department. Development at Cergy 

Pontoise suffers from poor trans 

portation connections to Paris. 


hood could be controlled and the 
over-all settlement could maintain 
a high degree of self containment 
and a proper balance of working 
population to jobs available. 
Howard's ideal settlement was for 
32,000 inhabitants on 6,000 
acres, most of which was to be 
open space. The neighborhood 
unit was calculated to be about 
5,000 people. 

Later, the Reith Commission 
on New Towns, greatly influenced 
by Howard, introduced guidelines 
for national new town policy, Ac- 
cording to their recom- 
mendations, new towns were to 
be no less than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, enough to assure basic serv- 
ices, and no greater than 60,000 
inhabitants. Large populations 
would be sited on plots of 13,500 
acres, 40 per cent of which would 
remain greenbelt surrounding the 
town. The gross residential den- 
sity, was proposed to be about 12 
people per acre. Furthermore, the 
Reith Commission accepted How- 
ard's notion of locality and recom- 
mended a neighborhood unit of 
5,000 to 12,000 people 

By the mid-50's, the original 
target population for several Lon- 
don new towns had been reached. 
It was decided at that time to en- 
large Stevenage, Hatfield and 


Bracknell. The primary reason: 
Abercrombie's plan for London 


had underestimated the 
"overspill" needs of the central 


city and a larger population base 
for the new towns was seen neces- 
sary to justify needed amenities 
and services. This was the first at- 
tempt to remedy what has been 
termed, the "new town blues’’—a 
lack of amenities and services. 
Cumbernauld New Town 
(1955) Scotland (overleaf) is a 
major departure from the standard 
British new town theme. It was a 
town originally designated for 50,- 
000 inhabitants and later enlarged 
to 70,000. Cumbernauld was one 
of the first new towns to accom- 
modate the automobile—and ac- 
cordingly the accepted idea of 
local neighborhoods was aban- 
doned. Provisions for parking at 
and road access to the town 
center were major features of the 
site plan. In addition, most facili- 
ties were located at the town 
center and cluster housing was in- 
creased to create an over-all den- 
sity of 17 people per acre. Unhap- 
pily, the planners overlooked the 
fact that most people settling in 
the new town could not afford 
cars and would have benefited 
from a traditional scheme 
Cumbernauld, 
had been a return to the neighbor- 
hood—though the problem of 
how to resolve the interface be- 
tween the scale of the pedestrian 
and the automobile remains. The 
automobile provides the luxury of 
access outside the new town, 
whereas, pedestrian 


Since there 


movement 
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helps to foster local community 
identity. The Milton Keynes New 
Town (1967) has combined the 
advantages of both. The roads are 
arranged in a 6/10-mile grid pat- 
tern allowing for ease of vehicular 
movement. Within each grid there 
is an array of community facilities 
and housing. Some grids will have 
special facilities—such as a town 
library—to encourage movement 
from one grid to another. 

From a new town population 
of 70,000 to a population of a 
quarter million was a major step 
for British new town planning. A 
young conservative group called 
the Bow Group produced a pam- 
phlet titled the Need for New 
Cities, Shortly thereafter, the idea 
for larger scale was reinforced by 
the South East Study of 1964. It 
had influenced new town devel- 
opment by the mid-60's, with the 
designation of Milton Keynes, 
Northampton and Peterborough 
The current Strategic Plan for the 
South East calls for five major 
growth areas from 800,000 to 1.4 
million inhabitants. 


Toward larger growth areas 

for both Britain and France 

Larger areas can better influence 
the growth of an urban region. 
Small towns under the Abercrom- 
bie Plan could only in part solve 
the overspill needs of London. 
Greater diversity in employment 
can be attracted—for bigger firms 


prefer larger, well-established 
areas. Larger areas will include 
many old towns and historic vil- 
lages and incorporate a wider 
range of age groups and social 
classes. 

In the past, most new towns 
in Britain and grands ensembles in 
France have attracted young mar- 
ried couples. Thus, age and social 
structure tended to be one level. 

The new towns do not rep 
sent a broad cross section 
socio-economic backgrounds. 
Great Britain, new town inha 
tants represent the middle thre 
fifths of Britain’s social structure 
The poor at the bottom fifth, gen- 
erally unskilled, lack the qualifi- 
cations to apply for a job with the 
kinds of industry presently to 
found in new towns. The white 
collar executive, at the top fifth, 
seldom will find the necessary va- 
riety of employment opportunities 
in British new towns. It is of major 
importance to include in new 
towns the kinds of employment 
which will attract the top and bot- 
tom fifth of the social structure 
What will be required is a broad 
range of office and service jobs. 
Noisy-le-Grand, located 9 miles 
from Paris, is the first sector to be 
developed in Marne-la-Vallée. 
Since it is close to Paris, it expects 
to offer 30,000 to 35,000 jobs in 
offices. Milton Keynes New Town 
located 45 miles from central Lon- 
don is also promoting the new 


town for office location and is 
having reasonable success. 

More recently in France, 
Jacques Riboud, an advocate of 
the British garden city model, built 
two towns similar in concept to 
Howard’s Letchworth and Wel- 
wyn Garden City. His latest, La 
Verriere Maurepas, is located 
within the designated area of Saint 
Quentin New Town. Mr. Riboud 
takes issue with those planners 
who justify the high-rise schemes 
of French tradition. According to 
him, the French are no different 
than the British, and prefer indi- 


vidual homes with private gar- 
dens 
Neighborhood scale 


within the large new towns 

Many of the French. new towns 
have adopted a neighborhood 
concept. Both Marne-la-Vallée 
and Evry are divided into sectors 
Within each sector there are dis- 
tricts—with 5,000 to 33,000 in- 
habitants—comparable to the 
neighborhood unit in the British 
new town. Each district has com- 
mercial shops and some have 
schools and other community fa- 
cilities. At Marne-la-Vallée, the 
district is divided even further into 
housing estates of from 500 to 15,- 
000 units. Marne-la-Vallée is the 
largest of the Paris new towns and 
expects to receive a population of 
upwards to 1,000,000 by the year 
2000. It is interesting to note that 


Milton Keynes is designed for the use 
of the automobile while still retaining 
the tradition of local neighborhood, A 
6/10-mile grid accommodates vehicu- 
lar movement with local “activity 


centers” within. Recreation is an im- 


portant feature to the plan. A linear 
park, 4 and one quarter miles long is 
a major focus for the new town. It fol- 
lows the Grand Union Canal (above) 
used in the early days for transport be- 
tween the Midlands and London. It is 


now principally used for weekend 
boating. Located near the small 
church (left) Woughton Village is to be 
surrounded by a small greenbelt to 
preserve its character. New housing is 
being built adjacent to older dwellings 
(right) 


it covers 37,500 acres, whereas 
the 20 districts of Paris cover only 
26,250 acres. 

The British and French ideas 
about the number of dwellings per 
neighborhood, differ as do their 
ideas of residential density. The 
gross residential density of Evry is 
18 persons per acre. This is con- 
siderably higher than the newer 
towns in Great Britain such as Mil- 
ton Keynes, where the gross resi- 
dential density is 12 persons per 
acre. The French living unit is 
usually situated in a high-rise 
block. The British have retained 
the semi-detached and single 
family dwelling. 


Administration and finance 

for British new towns 

The 1946 New Town Act enabled 
British planners to organize the 
new town development corpora- 
tions responsible for planning, de- 
signing and building the new 
town. The corporation is unique 
for its relative independence of 
local and national government 
agencies. It is funded annually by 
the government for the adminis- 
tration and finance of its various 
projects. Money for the budget is 
made available through Treasury 
loans, repayable at low interest 
rates over a 60-year period. To 
ease the financial burden at the 
outset a system of deferrable pay- 
ments is used. The financial bur- 
den of the development is pri- 


marily on the development cor- 
poration. However, about 9 per 
cent of the total cost is paid by 
local authorities (mainly county 
councils) responsible for provid- 
ing schools and health facilities, 
some housing, main roads, green 
spaces, large-scale sports and cul- 
tural facilities. The council raises 
its money from local taxes, but in 
practice receives supplementary 
grants from the development cor- 
poration. In past experience the 
London new towns have included 
about 6 per cent private develop- 
ment. As has already been pointed 
out since 1967, government pol- 
icy has been to encourage 50 per 
cent private development in new 
towns. This seems to be particu- 
larly feasible in the larger new 
towns where the demand for 
housing is beyond the develop- 
ment corporation’s capacity 
Crawley New Town has in many 
cases prepared the land, leaving 
the building to private developers. 

Once the new town is desig- 
nated, a corporation board of five 
to nine members is appointed. 
Some members are national fig- 
ures, others are local community 
leaders. The board begins work to 
organize the project. Usually a 
consultant is hired to prepare the 
master plan and on rare occasions 
the local county planning staff is 
asked to perform this task. The as- 
sembling of land is begun either 
by negotiating or by compulsory 


purchase. Land prices within the 
designated area are fixed at 
present value which discourages 
private land speculation. In most 
cases the land is bought at agricul- 
tural prices. Closer to urbanized 
areas, of course, the price be- 
comes higher 

Once a plan has been formu- 
lated, the development corpora- 
tion hires a staff to begin the 
building of the new town. Nor- 
mally, there is a staff of 300—pre- 
dominantly architects and admin- 
istrators. However, at Milton 
Keynes, the first of the large new 
towns, the staff is close to. 800. 

Like any large property hold- 
ing company, the development 
corporation receives revenue trom. 
its various projects. Although the 
option is there, the development 
corporation seldom sells the land 
outright to developers. Revenues 
generally come from residential 
and commercial rents and re- 
cently from the sale of homes to 
families working in new town in- 
dustries. The rule of thumb is that 
it takes 15 years for the corpora- 
tion to be in a profit-making posi- 
tion 

Finally, once the new town 
reaches its target population, 
management of the properties is 
turned over to the Commission for 
the New Towns. Crawley, Hat- 
field, Hemel Hempstead and Wel- 
wyn Garden City have become a 
part of the Commission. 
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Administration and finance 
for French new towns 
Unlike the British new town de- 
velopment corporation, the 
French development company 
shares the cost of the actual devel- 
opment of the new town with rep- 
resentatives of several government 
ministries and representatives of 
local authorities, New towns are 
designated at the national govern- 
ment level from recommendations 
from local, regional governments 
and metropolitan planning au- 
thorities. Once a new town is des- 
ignated, the Research and Plan- 
ning Commission, comprised of a 
director and several architects, 
urban designers, and planners, is 
organized to make appropriate 
studies, assemble a program with 
cost estimates, and begin land 
transactions and initial develop- 
ment work. The Commission is le- 
gally administered through the re- 
gional government but is financed 
directly from the national budget. 
Once the Commission 
reaches the point where major de- 
velopment work can be started, it 
is necessary to form a single ad- 
ministrative body with legal capa- 
cities, and the authority to carry 
out land development, research 
and development policy. The 
French legal system offers a 
choice between two alternatives: 
the public development company, 
and the mixed-economy com- 
pany. The mixed economy com- 


pany is owned 51 per cent by 
local government and 49 per cent 
by private interests. Although well 
adapted to cope with the prob- 
lems of established communities 
with substantial tax bases, the 
mixed economy company faces 
several difficulties. First, projects 
must be instigated by local author- 
ities, which is difficult when a 
large number is involved. Second, 
local authority must insure loans 
and take financial risks, a respon- 
sibility they often cannot accept. 
Third, since central government 
expenditures are exceptionally 
high in new town investment, it is 
undesirable to leave decision- 
making up to local and private en- 
terprise. Fourth, since there is no 
central government representation 
in the mixed-economy company, 
essential communication links be- 
tween state, regional and local 
governments are hard to maintain. 

As a result of these draw- 
backs of the mixed-economy 
company, the public development 
company has been adopted as the 
mechanism for developing new 
towns. The company is set up by 
central government initiative after 
consultation with local com- 
munes. The head of the board is 
an elected local official. The 
board is composed of seven mem- 
bers from local authorities (com- 
munes, departments, and regional 
governments) and seven officials 
from the various ministries. The 


company usually employs 60 ar- 
chitects and administrators. 

The public development 
company acquires land and de- 
velops it with needed infra- 
structure. To build up land re- 
serves (so-called Z.A.D.'s, de- 
ferred development zones), the 
company has at its disposal a 
price control policy and a right to 
preemption over any transaction 
in its territory, The company can 
also-sign an agreement for a so- 
called Z.A.C. (concerted develop- 
ment zones) to be built with pub- 
lic or private developers. 

The financial policy for land 
acquisition and development in 
French new towns is not as clearly 
defined as for British new towns. 
Budget funds are used to buy land 
located in the core of the new 
town which becomes the property 
of the government. A second 
source of financing comes from 
six-year loans given by the Caisse 
de Dépóts. Redemption is. post- 
poned for three years and interest 
reduced to 2.75 per cent owing to 
a rebate granted by the National 
Land Development and Town 
Planning (FNAFU). These loans 
are more particularly used to ac- 
quire land earmarked for housing. 
Sites in the industrial zones are al- 
most never financed from official 
funds. The company must resort to 
non-bonified loans from Caisse de 
Dépôts at a rate averaging 5.5 per 
cent. This is a major cause of con- 


cern for future operations. 

The financing for the devel- 
opment of the acquired land is 
also complex. The primary roads 
normally provided by local au- 
thorities are considered as govern- 
ment projects. They are covered 
up to 55 per cent by the Ministry 
of Equipment and Housing. The 
District Board agrees to impute 
the 45 per cent share of the local 
authorities to its own budget. The 
primary sewage system has, in the 
new towns, been financed jointly 
by the Ministry of the Interior and 
Ministry of Finance. 


Establishing the framework 

for democratic process 

There are adjustment problems 
facing the inhabitants in new 
towns that must be dealt with by 
both the French and British devel- 
opment companies. In French 
new towns, where the political 
unit called a "commune" is uti- 
lized for representation, 18 new 
officials are elected from the in- 
habitants of the designated area. 
When a group of communes, 
known as a "community syndi- 
cate" is used for representation, 
the boundaries of existing com- 
munes remain the same from an 
electoral standpoint. Because 
older inhabitants are disrupted by 
new administrative patterns and 
new inhabitants are inadequately 
represented because of communal 
fragmentation, and since proper 
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representation is further delayed 
by the six-year period between 
local elections, community 
groups and resident associations 
spring up naturally to compensate 
for the inadequacy of repre- 
sentation. 

Similar problems of repre- 
sentation have affected British 
new town development. Develop- 
ments at Stevenage were held up 
for years by local resistance. A 
similar situation occurred at 
Hemel Hempstead. Since the 
reorganization of local boundaries 
is deemed unnecessary, the devel- 
opment corporation is always in a 
delicate negotiating position with 
local county and district councils. 
All plans for development must be 
reviewed with them before imple- 
mentation. Yet, in recent years it 
has become apparent that review- 
ing plans and negotiating with 
local officials still leaves unre- 
solved many of the problems of 
old and new inhabitants in the 
new towns. 2 

To attempt to solve these 
problems, some British new town 
development corporations have 
gone beyond a representational 
solution. They are attempting to 
do something unusual for a devel- 
opment company—attempting to 
encourage citizen participation in 
the formative stages of the devel- 
opment policy. 

The success of this strategy 
has yet to be realized. Attempts, 


Cumbernauld New Town designated 
in 1955 is located in Scotland, It was 
the first new town to be designed for 
the automobile, A main highway goes 
beneath the town center connecting to 
secondary roads. The center contains 
most of the shopping facilities for the 
town and some residential above. 
Cumbernauld was the first British new 
town to break with the neighborhood 
tradition. Instead, the town center was 
the focal point for all 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. Since most citizens did not own 
automobiles, access to the center 
caused many problems, particularly in 
the cold Scottish weather. Over-all 
housing density is similar to the densi- 
ties of the French new towns surround- 
ing Paris. 


though, have been made at Milton 
Keynes New Town where data 
from housing preference surveys 
may soon influence living unit de- 
sign through the monitoring and 
evaluation processes. Milton 
Keynes, however, has been 
plagued with production prob- 
lems which has lessened its mood 
for social experimentation. Suc- 
cesses have been made at Run- 
corn New Town located near Li- 
verpool. Future citizens of the 
new town, moving to Runcorn be- 
cause of overspill are met by new 
town social development officers 
before they leave their living 
quarters in Liverpool. In this way, 
the future citizens learn of what to 
expect and are involved in the 
community from the outset of 
their move. 


Summing up: Should the British 
follow the lead of the French? 
New towns in Britain and France 
originated from the need to solve 
regional problems. The new town 
as defined in each country must 
be viewed in light of existing 
urban growth patterns, the tradi- 
tion of private enterprise, the tra- 
dition of local and central govern- 
ments and the various life styles of 
the population. For the British, the 
result has favored relative self- 
contained communities, industrial 
in character, located at sites out- 
side the built-up areas. The dis- 
tance is usually far from the cen- 


tral city to enable the new town to 
develop a high degree of inde- 
pendence. Also, the low-density 
scattered development charac- 
teristic of urban growth, surround- 
ing major British cities, limits the 
possibility of closer-in sites, 

For the French, new towns 
are located in close proximity to 
the central city, and indeed 
greatly benefit from the propin- 
quity. It is particularly clear to 
French planners that closer loca- 
tions will greatly facilitate a diver- 
sity of employment and popula- 
tion within the new town. The 
new town will in turn contribute 
to its surroundings making a more 
viable socio-economic region. 
Closer locations are possible par- 
ticularly in the Paris region where 
built-up areas tend to be concen- 
trated towards the center city. 
Available sites can be found not 
far from the city boundary. 

The influence of the new 
town must be strong in order to 
have any positive effect. There- 
fore, large designated areas have 
been accepted as necessary by 
both new town systems. The 
French from the outset were com- 
mitted to including private enter- 
prise in the development of large 
new town projects. This was nec- 
essary because of their private en- 
terprise tradition. Had projects 
been constructed solely by public 
funds, it would have called for a 
quite sizeable economic commit- 


ment. The recreational character 
of the Paris new towns will tend to 
attract private developers. 

The British, although com- 
mitted to a policy utilizing private 
development, still depend signifi- 
cantly on public expenditures for 
large new towns. Where the use of 
large public expenditures is nec- 
essary for improving poorer re- 
gions, it is now being seriously 
questioned as a means of imple- 
menting development in the 
wealthier regions. Is it in society's 
best interest to have 800 architects 
and administrators build housing 
and industrial projects at Milton 
Keynes New Town without 
greater participation from local 
authority and particularly private 
enterprise? Can the large Central 
Lancashire new town with a sizea- 
ble number of sub-regional dif- 
ferences, be implemented by the 
traditional development corpora- 
tion? These questions are being 
asked by a special parliamentary 
committee evaluating the process 
of new towns and their future, 
Modifications to the British new 
town development process are 
most probably in the making, so it 
may deal more realistically with 
the growth areas proposals of Brit- 
ain’s new regional growth strate- 
gies. Unlike the British at the mo- 
ment, implementation of French 
new towns contribute substan- 
tially to visions of what the city- 
region ought to be. 
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There is little that is new in the 
aspirations and goals of the 
people who live in new towns. 
Residents who praise their new 
towns have been known to 
compare them fondly to the 
old towns they grew up in. 
Good new towns and nice old 
towns are not literally compa- 
rable, however, because even 
the best new towns are not yet 
self-sufficient entities because 
few people manage to both 
live and work there. Further, 
even the best of the new towns 
have yet to capture the life en- 
hancing qualities of certain 
fine old American towns. 
RECORD editor Gerald Allen, 
who grew up in a small town, 
takes the last word to remind 
us of what these qualities were 
and are. 


So far we have described the Fed- 
eral government's commitment 
(and its disappointing follow-up) 
to the idea of New Towns, and we 
have described some of the archi- 
tectural, sociological and plan- 
ning processes that help create 
them. We have also shown New 
Towns in the United States that 
either exist or are being planned, 
and we have looked at some of 
their counterparts in France and 
Great Britain. 

The editors have done all 
these things because we want to 
go on record in the belief that 
New Towns offer a real option for 
a better life to people who live in 
a world where more and more op- 
tions are being closed off with a 
bang, like so many slamming 
doors along a corridor. What is 
this option, and what does it 
derive from? 


Are New Towns new? 

Are they towns? 

If we consider a town as a place 
more or less entire unto itself, 
where most people both live and 
work, learn and play, entertain 
and are entertained, then it is clear 
that the New Towns we have seen 
are not, in this sense, towns at 
all—nor probably were they ever 
intended to be. For one thing, 
many of the people who live in 
them do not work there, and vice 
versa. For another thing, several of 
the New Towns are actually in 
large cities, and almost all the rest 
are near some large metropolitan 
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area and are dependent on it to 
satisfy some of the needs and de- 
sires of their residents. "Reston is 
just fine," says Robert Dawson, 
editor of the Reston Times, “but it 
will never be as good as Balti- 
more—we need some grime." 
What they also need are some of 
the social, cultural and economic 
benefits a large city can provide. 

What they don't need are the 
endemic problems of large 
cities—poor schools, crime, lack 
of open space and all the rest. 
These problems come up over and 
over again when you ask the resi- 
dents of a New Town why they 
came there. 

Your next question is bound 
to be "How is your ‘new’ town 
any different from a suburb?" You 
might well have thought to ask 
this anyway, since many New 
Towns (excluding those that are in 
cities) /ook like suburbs. Their 
houses run the familiar gamut of 
the builder's vernacular (Figures 1 
and 2) and often seem arranged in 
the same old ways (Figure 3) their 
village centers sometimes look 
like ordinary shopping centers 
(Figure 4), and their plans call up 
shades of Levittown, or more cas- 
ually planned subdivisions (Figure 
5). 


This is by no means the 
whole story, since suburban New 
Towns are meant to provide a host 
of amenities that contemporary 
suburbs never provide. But this is 
nevertheless a very important part 
of the story, because, as we shall 


see, there is (apart from the as yet 
unproven aspirations implicit in 
Title VII New Towns) little that is 
new in the design goals for people 
in suburban New Towns, and 
there is not much more that is new 
in their concepts of the good life. 
The whole idea of these "towns" 
is, in the literal sense, conserv- 
ative. 

To say that the idea is conser- 
vative is not to say that it is lacking 
in imagination. It is to say that the 
idea is an imaginative attempt to 
recreate a more perfect condition 
from the past and to make it work- 
able in the present. A man who 
lives in Reston described the con- 
venience of being able to walk to 
shops, to the doctor's office, or to 
a friend's house and meet other 
friends on the way; he also talked 
of the pleasure of washing his car 
in front of his house and getting to 
know his neighbors by chance, 
rather than by formal prearrange- 
ment. He concluded, “It’s like the 
small town | grew up in." 

Similarly, New-Towns-In- 
Town (though they are in the mi- 
nority among the examples we 
have shown) adhere to this con- 
servative principle of re-creation. 
Here the attempt is to recreate 
some lost, better forms of urban 
living and to adapt them to 
present practicalities and social 
ideals. The goal of Cedar-River- 
side, for instance, is to provide 
housing for people of widely dif- 
ferent incomes while at the same 
time bolstering up and restoring 


the vitality of an existing city 
neighborhood (Figure 6) 


Towns and suburbs that worked 
Since suburban New Towns seem 
in many ways to hark back to 
some previous ideal, it is worth 
trying to find out what that ideal 
was, how it was lost, and how the 
New Towns today are going about 
restoring it. 

What might the small town 
that the man in Reston grew up in 
have looked like? Its residential 
area was very probably within 
easy walking distance of down- 
town, and it probably had tree- 
lined streets and not much traffic 
There were probably sidewalks 
with paths leading to the front 
porches of the houses, as in the 
photograph below (Figure 7). On 
such a street the gentle gradation 
from public to private realms is as 
splendid as it is comfortable. The 
street and the sidewalk are public; 
they are shared spaces. The front 
lawns are private, but barely so; 
the line is subtly drawn by the in- 
ward edge of the sidewalk, and its 
import is meant to be understood 
as subtly by both host and guest. 
The porches are private too, but 
they give the inhabitants the 
chance to survey the passing 
scene. 

Such arrangements were cod- 
ified at an altogether different 
scale in the large planned suburbs 
that were built around American 
cities in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Riverside, Illinois, 


provides an example (Figure 8), 
not so much because it is unique 
as because its designer, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, explained quite 
clearly what he was trying to do. 


Olmsted acknowledged the 
need for people to get from their 
homes to business and commer- 
cial areas with ease. “The ques- 
tion of access,” he wrote, “first 
demands attention.” In allegiance 
to English models, he abandoned 
the grid system upon which the 
overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can towns had been built: “We 
should recommend the general 
adoption, in the design of your 
roads, of gracefully-curved lines, 
generous spaces, and the absence 
of sharp corners, the idea being to 
suggest and imply leisure, con- 
templativeness and happy tran- 
quility 

Above all, Olmsted insisted 
on the gentle balance of commu- 
nity and privacy: "There are two 
aspects of suburban habitation 
that need to be considered to en- 
sure success; first, that of the 
domiciliation of men by families, 
each family being well provided 
for in regard to its domestic indoor 
and outdoor private life; second, 
that of the harmonious association 
and co-operation of men in a 
community, and the intimate rela- 
tionship and constant intercourse, 
and inter-dependence between 
families. Each has its charm, and 
the charm of both should be aided 
and acknowledged by all means 
in the plan of every suburb." 
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Olmsted saw the suburb as a 
halfway house between the de- 
lights and rewards of the city and 
the natural pleasures of the 
country and, although his plan for 
Riverside shows strong influences 
from England, his belief in subur- 
ban life reflects an attitude that 
lies deep in the American con- 
sciousness, It is that on the one 
hand America was seen by many 
of its first European inhabitants as 
an Eden where man could return 
to his unsullied primitive state, 
freed from the bonds of a corrupt 
society. On the other hand it was 
also seen as a land to be sullied, 
as it were—a land where the per- 
fect democratic society could be 
built. The late historian Richard 
Hofstadter described this paradox 
by saying that America was "the 
only country in the world that 
began with perfection and aspired 
to progress." "Perfection," as it 
was understood, meant the 
unspoiled countryside 


"Progress," as it came to be un- 


derstood, was the city, with its in- 
dustry, commerce and society 
Olmsted's plan for Riverside re- 
presented a compromise—a little 
of this and a little of that 


Where the suburbs went wrong 
and the New Towns go right 

If Olmsted’s solution stood for 
"both-and" (both and 
city) many contemporary suburbs 
stand for "'neither-nor." True, 
many of them are laid out in a 
manner not unlike Riverside, with 
curving streets everywhere and 
houses set back (by legal require- 
ment) far from the street. But 
somehow they don't seem as ha- 


country 


bitable as Olmsted's streets, or the 
small-town street shown in the 
photograph on the preceding 
page. In fact, they scarcely seem 
inhabited. What happened? 

It would be unfair (and inac- 
curate) to cast blame in a single 
direction, but doing so here, as an 
exercise, can lead us to some of 
the root problems of suburbs as 
they now often exist. The blame- 
worthy object is the automobile. It 
is not so much that it makes side- 
walks and front lawns unpleasant 
and streets dangerous (though it 
sometimes does both); it is that it 
discourages their use by people 
Most suburban houses are de- 
signed as though they were meant 
to be entered from the front, by 
means of a front walk, sometimes 
a porch, and a front door. In real- 
ity they are most often entered 
from the garage. People use their 
cars more than their legs, and in 
most places they have to, because 
the places they need to go to work 
or shop or learn or play are too far 
away for walking. In most suburbs 
sidewalks have disappeared, and 
front lawns—once a vital part of 
the continuum from public to pri- 
vate realms—are uninhabited, 
empty and wasted. 

Again, the automobile is not 
the only culprit; perhaps indeed it 
is only an accomplice, and the 
real culprits are those who as- 
sumed that people could be well- 
served by a limited number of so- 
cial and commercial facilites 
spread far apart, or those who as- 
sumed that happiness could be 
found only in single-family houses 
on quarter-acre lots. 

In any case, the result is that 
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those two essential and in- 
terdependent ingredients which 
Olmsted described have been 
lost: “the domiciliation of men by 
families" and “the harmonious as- 
sociation and co-operation of men 
in a community." 

If it is really true that there is 
very little that is new in the design 
goals of suburban New Towns, 
then it is true precisely because 
they aim to restore these two in- 
gredients. If it is really true that 
they are not 
"towns," then perhaps it is true 
because they are twentieth-cen- 
tury suburbs par excellence. 

A rather surprising feature of 
almost all these New Towns is that 
they rigorously eschew the grid 
pattern that normally conjures up 
the image of "town" in our minds; 
instead they opt for the more cur- 
vilinear planning which calls up 
“suburb,” 


in a strict sense 


not just the image of 
but, as Olmsted put it in one of his 
schmaltzier lines, “leisure, con- 
templativeness, and happy tran- 
quility." Most suburban New 
Towns, too, make some effort to 
subjugate the automobile and to 
provide ample pathways for pe- 
destrian traffic and bicycles (Fig: 
ures 9-12). All of them aim to pro- 
vide commercial and social serv- 
ices within easy reach, and all of 
them aim to restore the sense of a 
lively town center. 

In the previous pages we 
have described in detail the tech- 
niques and machinations and vex- 
ations and hopes and disappoint- 
ments and successes and failures 
involved in planning New Towns. 
It remains here only to wish them 
well —Gerald Allen 


Red cedar 
knows its way around 
exciting design. 


This New York beach home is an 
eddy of warmth and texture with a 
practical twist. Its red cedar clad outer 
shell and shielded front deck acknowl- 
edge the harsh marine environment. 
Inside, the unique circular design 
permits informality, easy movement 
between living and leisure areas, 


Beach house, Village or Quogue, wew turn. 
Certigrade shingles No. 1 Grade, 18" Perfections. 


FAMILY 


and a sweeping view of the sea. 
The red cedar shingles conform 

effortlessly to the home's swirling 

design. They blend easily with the 

seaside setting. They'll weather iouen o, 

beautifully, retaining their natural s" "*« Washington 98101. In Canada, 

elegance for decades with virtually e Y WA: write 1055 West Hastings Street, 

d 


even hurricane winds. 

For details and our specification 
guide on Certigrade shingles and 
Certi-Split handsplit shakes, write us at 
5510 White Building, Seattle, 


no upkeep. And they'll withstand F Vancouver 1, B.C. 


2, 
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$ 
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“mares & wane” 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


One of a series presented by members of the American Wood Council. 


For more data, circle 61 on inquiry card 
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People in roofing 
have P been calling us 
other names. 


Wed like you to 
callus Celotex. 


For quite some time now, people involved in roofing 
have been saying, specifying, and installing, what they thought 
of as either Philip Carey or Barrett brands of roofing products. 

And they were right. 

The products were...still are...Philip Carey and Barrett. 
But now they re all called by one family name. Celotex. 

This means that now, when you say Celotex, you re 
naming the finest working combination of built-up roofing 
products available. 

And you re naming a manufacturer with one of the 
broadest lines of materials and systems to choose from. With a 
strong team of product researchers, marketing specialists, and 
manufacturing experts. And with a matchless plant and 
distribution network. 

Celotex can also offer additional services in pre-spec 
roof design assistance; technical support, and a Celotex Roof 


Inspection & Service Contract. 

If you're going to call us TM 
a name, make it Celotex. 

Philip Carey and Barrett 


will both understand. They're BUILDING PRODUCTS 
part of the family. The C RI Tampa, Florida 33622 
a JIm Walter company 


For more data, circle 62 on inquiry card 
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Cut heating and 
costs with 
Ext ire... 


It's the Incremental air condi- 
tioner with Extendaire. It lets 
you have quiet, balanced 
heating or cooling in two rooms 
at the same time—all from a 
single, through-the-wall 
Incremental unit. 


The Extendaire is a flexible 

unit which can accommodate 
adjoining rooms—to the left 

or right. Extendaire achieves 
substantial savings in apartment 
and office building construction 
by eliminating the need for 
installation and electrical costs 
of separate conditioners for 
individual rooms. 


The Extendaire offers complete 
occupant temperature control. 
And has demonstrated 


extremely low installation and 
operating costs. It has been 
widely accepted by architects, 
engineers, owners, operators 
and occupants. 


So, if you're looking for ways 
to cut comfort control costs, 
contact a Singer representative 
and ask him about Extendaire. 
The Incremental unit that does 
the work of two. Only Incre- 
mental air conditioners by 
Singer have Extendaire. 


Singer Climate Control Division, 
1300 Federal Blvd., Carteret, 
New Jersey 07008. 


*A trademark of The Singer Company 


CLIMATE CONTROL PRODUCTS 
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For more data, circle 64 on inquiry card. 


PRODUCT REPORTS 


For more information, circle item numbers on 


Readers Service Inqury Card, pages 221-222. 


Floor-wall-ceiling package for the open plan office 


^ total package of pre-engi- 
neered, coordinated compo- 
nents for the open plan office 
offers acoustical wall panels 
and screens, resilient flooring 
and carpeting, and a sound 
masking system. The com- 
pany's C-60/30 luminaire inte- 
grated ceiling units are said to 
meet requirements for acous- 
tics, lighting, air distribution, 
fire control and appearance. 
Tests, according to the com- 
pany, show that vaulted systems 
provide virtually 100 per cent 
surface absorptive area with 
very little lens obstruction. The 
coffer itself plays a significant 
role in noise reduction by pre- 
venting sound from being re- 
flected into adjoining work 
areas. Conditioned air can be 
supplied and returned through 
slots in the grid or light fixture. 
The wall and space divider 
panels are made of mineral fiber 


acoustical material to which a 
soft modacrylic fabric is lamin- 
ated. Wall panels are 30 in. 
wide, 9 or 10 ft high, and avail- 
able in 10 colors. The screens 
are 5 ft wide and either 5 or 6 ft 
high. They come in straight or 
curved designs, in eight colors. 
A bronze or walnut frame sur- 
rounds the freestanding screens. 
The company offers with the 
package level-loop carpets of 
nylon, with anti-metallic yarn to 
reduce static build-up. Resilient 
flooring is also available in six 
colors. Background sound- 
masking is offered by Execu- 
tone, Incorporated in conjunc- 
tion with the ceiling system—all 
as one element. At no more than 
40 db, the sound is said to mask 
normal speech sounds traveling 
between work stations, * Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Circle 300 on inquiry card 


ra 


tacking chair recommended for institutional use 


he Elle chair is said to combine 
trength, appearance, econ- 
my, maintenance ease and 
lexibility, making it suitable for 
ard institutional use. Available 
illy upholstered in wools, 


inyls or suede, the chair is of- 


fered with or without arms, It 
can be stacked ad infinitum, 
and comes with its own dolly. 
Elle can be ganged or perma- 
nently affixed to the floor. 


= ICF, Inc., New York City. 
Circle 301 on inquiry card 


A series of architecturally com- 
patible, wall-mounted outdoor 
lighting units includes four rec- 
tangular fixtures with clean styl- 
ing. The company recommends 
the units for safety, accent and 
general lighting in applications 
ranging from residences to large 


Architectural wall lighting offered in four sizes 


RC t UN 


office and apartment com- 
plexes. Colors are flat black 
with natural brushed aluminum 
or brushed bronze finish. 
Heights range from 10% to 18 
in. * Thomas Industries, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Circle 302 on inquiry card 


Pushbutton knob set 
The combination can be 
changed within 30 seconds, 
and the unit will fit 1%- to 2%- 
in. thick doors. * Unican Se- 
curity Systems, Ltd., Montreal. 
Circle 303 on inquiry card. 
More products on page 155 
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Glasweld gives you the durability of masonry, 
the beauty of glass, the flame-resistance of stone, 


_and the low cost of Glasweld. 


With all that going for it, no 
wonder the architects chose 
Glasweld' for this building in 
Oregon. 

And no wonder builders 
and architects are using 
Glasweld to achieve 
interesting effects on low- 
rise buildings, as well as 
skyscrapers. 

Glasweld is a flat, 
inorganic fiber-reinforced 
panel, coated with an 
all-mineral, colored enamel 
surface. 

It is highly versatile, too. 
Except for the windows, all 


major surfaces in this 
photograph are Glasweld. 
Window-wall insert panels, 
fascias and fabricated coffer 
soffits. Even interior wall 
linings. 

Another feature is 
permanence. The kind you 
find in the very best grades 
of porcelain enamel and 
ceramic tile. 

As if that weren’t enough: 
Glasweld is incombustible, 
waterproof, impervious to 
stains, simple to cut and drill, 
and easily applied. So, 
installation and maintenance 


U.S. Plywood Division Champion International 9 


For more data, circle 65 on inquiry card 


Oregon Institute of Technology, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, i i 


rchitects. 


costs are low. 

But the real beauty of 
Glasweld is on the surface. 
The fine-brushed slate 
surface, the two textured 
sand finishes, and the 23 
other colors. 

Like to know more? 
Contact your U.S. Plywood 
Branch Office. We ean tell 
you all about Glasweld and 
the rest of our extensive line 
of exterior cladding. 


EXTERIOR, 
U.S. Plywood 


777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


An architectural scheme 
for co-existence between 
the old and the new... 

WITH OVER 300 PICTURES 


PLANNING 
JERUSALEM 


The Master Plan for 
the Old City of Jerusalem 


and Its Environs 
By Arieh Sharon 


Director of Planning Team, 
Townplanners and Architects 
of the City of Jerusalem 


The world-famous townplanning scheme now in 
operation to renew the old city of Jerusalem 
and its surrounding districts is minutely de- 
scribed and illustrated in this complete and 
timely account. Magnificent photographs and 
other useful illustrations show the fundamental 
purpose of this intriguing plan—which is to pre- 
serve and honor the past while serving and 
enhancing the present and future. 

The volume comes at a time when more and 
more architects and townplanners are deter- 
mined to find solutions to urban renewal prob- 
lems wherever populations are growing too 
large for existing facilities, especially where 
landmarks and cultural sites are cherished, The 
Jerusalem plan is actually a scheme for co- 
existence between the hallowed places of three 
great religions and the growing demands of a 
scribed and illustrated in this complete and 
modern metropolis. Both beautiful and useful, the 
book addresses a wide professional audience. 


208 pages with 175 
photographs; 71 
full-color maps; 27 
plans; 28 repro- 
ductions of ancient 
maps, lithographs, 
and etchings, 10% 
x 10% inches. 


10-DAY FREE 
EXAMINATION! 
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4 

| McGraw-Hill Book Company Muss, 

l P.O. Box 400, Hightstown, N.J. 08520 | 
Please send me PLANNING JERUSALEM 

l (056450-7) for 10 days’ free examination. After 

l ten days | will remit the cost of $25.00, plus local 
tax, postage, and handling, or return the book in I 

| the carton provided. C] 1 prefer to use convenient 

| budget terms at no extra cost and pay $12.50 plus 
tax, postage, and handling in ten days, and then 

| $12.50 one month later, 

| 

I 

| 

| 

l 

l 

l 

D 


Name 


Stet 


City x State Zip 
EXTRA SAVINGS! If you remit full price, plus | 


local tax with this order, we pay postage and 
handling. Same refund and return privilege 
applies. Offer is good only in the U.S. and sub- 
ject to acceptance by McGraw-Hill. 57-323-4000-3 
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For more information, circle item numbers on 
Readers Service Inquiry Card, pages 221-222. 


REDWOOD INTERIORS / The 12-page color idea 
booklet features redwood paneling in a variety of ap- 
plications. Patterns, sizes and nailing diagrams are 
included. = California Redwood Assn., San Francis- 
co. 

= Circle 400 on inquiry card 


INSULATION / A bulletin describing physical 
properties, specifications and application data of 
Foamglas insulation system includes a tapered sys- 
tem for eliminating ponded water on roofs, The 20- 
page brochure, which contains detailed application 
photographs and technical data, graphs and tables, 
covers the use of the insulation in all normal temper- 
ature application. The insulation is used in such ap- 
plications as roofs, plazas, parking decks, walls, 
floors and ceilings. » Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle 401 on inquiry card 


THIN-SET TERRAZZO / The bulletin defines the 
various kinds of terrazzo flooring available on 
today’s market and calls out special considerations 
for builders, architects and owners. The publication 
also details each of the major kinds of matrices avail- 
able, covering epoxy, acrylic and polyester emul- 
sions, and the additives available for mixing with ce- 
ment. The company has developed an extensive test- 
ing program, evaluating these matrices for their re- 
sistance to stain, acid, alkali, solvents, and water, as 
well as such parameters as bond and impact 
strength, speed of installation and ease of mainte- 
nance. All of the results of this research are available 
in this bulletin. = H. B. Fuller Co., Palatine, Ill. 
Circle 402 on inquiry card 


BUILT-UP ROOFING / The 32-page brochure 
covers recommended specifications and procedures 
for the company's roofing system. Application infor- 
mation is presented and illustrated with 38 detailed 
diagrams; the brochure contains a special section on 
flashings. * Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Circle 403 on inquiry card 


SOLID WASTE TO ENERGY / Although the recovery 
of heat from the combustion of solid waste material 
has been practiced for many years, it has not been 
common to the United States, according to the com- 
pany which has validated the feasibility of steam 
generation from solid wastes for electric power pro- 
duction. Regular fossi! fuel consumption can be re- 
duced by as much as 20 per cent by firing refuse in 
conjunction with primary fuels. A brochure has been 
prepared on the subject. + Combustion Engineering 
Inc., Windsor, Conn. 

Circle 404 on inquiry card 


FIBERGLASS DRAPERY USE / A comprehensive 
guide for scientific selection of fiberglass draperies 
for commercial buildings explains how to control in- 
tense solar light, brightness, and radiant heat through 
windows of high-rise buildings. Technical informa- 
lion, installation recommendations, washing and 
maintenance data and cost comparisons are in- 
cluded in the balance of the booklet. « PPG Indus- 
tries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Circle 405 on inquiry card 


METAL DOORS / This 16-page color brochure illus- 
trates a line of standard metal doors, door frames and 
fire-rated doors and frames (UL, FM and Certified). 
Among the products included is a UL unitized 
weatherstripped frame for masonry construc- 
tion. = Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Circle 406 on inquiry card 
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OFFICE LITERATURE 


SEALANTS / A supplier of plastic and chemical 
building products to the construction industry an- 
nounces a color card on their entire line of con- 
struction sealants. The card covers eight different 
sealants that are available in nine architectural 
colors, designed for interior and exterior use on gen- 
eral masonry; curtain, panel and window walls; 
architectural and structural concrete; building mod- 
ules and components; pavements and 
decks, * Contech Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Circle 407 on inquiry card 


CUSTOM CARPET / The company has issued a bro- 
chure reproducing in full color 41 custom contract 
Carpet patterns. The selection spans a large variety of 
decorative effects and moods. Pile fibers are 100 per 
cent pure wool, 100 per cent acrilan acrylic and 70 
per cent wool-30 per cent nylon blend. * Philadel- 
phia Carpet Co., Cartersville, Ga. 

Circle 408 on inquiry card 


PLYWOOD WALL DETAILS / New design ideas for 
plywood walls are available in two publications re- 
vised to include more joint details plus illustrated 
sections on curtain walls, plaster channel trim, cross 
hatch design, picture framed panels, Z-bar covering 
and herringbone patterns. Also, a handy poster for 
horizontal, vertical, window and corner details can 
be used on bulletin boards or walls for immediate 
reference. » American Plywood Assn., Tacoma, 
Wash, 

Circle 409 on inquiry card 


PRESSURE WATER COOLERS / The brochure in- 
cludes tables of specifications on the various types of 
electric pressure water coolers (wall-mounted, semi- 
recessed, floor-mounted, remote and marine). The 
brochure also gives design features, cabinet options 
available, accessories, and other information. Fac- 
tory and manufacturer's representatives handling the 
line throughout the country are listed on the back of 
the publication. * General Electric Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

Circle 410 on inquiry card 


CONCRETE CONNECTION MANUAL / The manual 
(100 pages, soft-cover) was developed, according to 
the producer, to fill the existing void in precast pres- 
tressed concrete connection design. Previous con- 
nection design references concentrated almost ex- 
clusively on "transfer of forces." This manual, in ad- 
dition to this essential facet of connection design, in- 
corporates substantial information on production, 
erection, standardization, volume changes, force 
systems, and general industry practice. Two appen- 
dices cover background information references and 
tabular/chart materials which provide solutions to 
equations commonly encountered in connection de- 
sign; $4.00 per copy. * Prestressed Concrete Insti- 
tute, Chicago, III. 

Circle 411 on inquiry card 


METRICS TABLE / An English-to-metric unit conver- 
sion table and standards for wood interior door 
jambs and frames have been added to the WP/Series 
Moulding Patterns catalog, industry standard for 
high-volume stock wood moldings and jambs. The 
standard covers both natural or clear finish and paint 
or overlay grades. The metric conversion table was 
incorporated as the first step in familiarizing users 
and specifiers with comparable metric sizes for all 
standard molding thicknesses with widths. Single 
copies are priced at $1. = Western Wood Moulding 
and Millwork Producers, Portland, Ore. 

Circle 412 on inquiry card 
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Only 
vinyl-surf 


Mats 


wallboard gives: 
these: 


UL Class A flame spread 
rating of 25 on 
unsupported vinyl 
Georgia-Pacific’s 
Eternawall has a vinyl 
covering that’s factory 
laminated to gypsum 
wallboard. Means you 
get aClass A flame spread 
rating of 25 classified by 


Underwriters’Laboratories, Inc. 


(This flame spread rating is only available 
with Eternawall's standard colors.) 


Eternawall 


An STC of 45 

Just laminate 
Eternawall to Georgia-Pacific 
incombustible Gypsum 
Sound Deadening Board 
and you can get an 
STC of 45 over either 
steel or wood studs. 
Not only is this the simplest 
vinyl covered sound 
system you can specify, 
it's also the least expensive 
and most durable. (For an STC of 
50 simply add 172" insulation.) 


15 new colors for 


A tough vinyl surface that's easy to clean 

Makes Eternawall perfect for high-use areas. 
The tough vinyl surface resists scratches, nicks 
and bumps. And it practically takes care of itself. 
Eternawall sheds dirt, water. Almost everything. 
If it does get dirty, a damp cloth cleans it fast. 


Easy installation 

There's no painting, plastering, 
papering or field laminating with 
Eternawall. It goes up in one 
step. Needs no battens or exposed 
fasteners. Just put up Eternawall 
like you'd put up regular gypsum 
wallboard. And that's it. Your 
wall's done. Completely decorated. 


a total of 30 


Georgia-Pacific gives you a wide choice of 


colors. Eternawall comes in 15 standard colors, 
10 new textured colors in burlap, 3 new simu- 
lated woodgrain patterns, and 2 new weave 
patterns. Write for our free brochure with color 


swatches. Or, call y 


our G-P representative 


today for the vinyl-surfaced gypsum wallboard 


that gives you every 


Georgia-Pacific 


The Growth Company 


Portland, Oregon 97204 


thing you want. 


Aa 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued trom page 151 


DUAL-TEE SYSTEM 


/ For cement and fiber roof 
! decks and interior acousti 
cal wall spans up to 6 ft 
the dual-tee sub-purlin is 
ue made of roll-formed 18 
gauge steel, hot dipped 
galvanized and prime 
| painted beige. The sub- 
purlin is 1 in, wide with a 


creased spans for cement fiber 
Cornell, Wis. 


* Cornell Corp., 
Circle 304 on inquiry card 


SELF-CONTAINED WHITEPRINTER / The product 
has its own height-adjust- 
ible base and paper 
storage. Operating at 15 
ípm, the Model 121 fea- 
tures fine tuning control in 
the low-speed ranges to 
give the accurately moni- 
tored speeds needed for 
making sepia internfe 
diates. The printer throat 
is wide enough to receive and print 120 centimeter 


) E7, 


47.24 in.) wide tracings. The unit is 57% in. wide 


by 19 in. deep, and height can be adjusted up to 
35% in. * Blu-Ray, Inc., Essex, Conn 


Circle 305 on inquiry card 


DOWNLIGHTS / Architectural downlights are recti 

= linear or oval contoured, 
with deep side reveal 
Several standard colors 
and custom colors are of 


fered, Mounting can be 


ceiling, wall or pendant, 
and groupings can be 


pendant stem lengths up to 24 in. Incandescent 


achieved by varying the 


lamps, mercury or reflector types can be used in 
varying wattages and 
Montvale, N.J 


voltages. = Holophane, 


Circle 306 on inquiry card 


DRAFTING FILM / With pressure-sensitive adhesive 
backing, Cartofilm plastic 
drafting overlay permits 


the film to be placed and 


repositioned on base 
drawings. Preprinting 
master symbols and com- 
ponents onto the specially 


treated surface eliminates 


hand-drawing of repeti- 
tive parts, according to the company. * Stauffer 
Chemical Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Circle 307 on inquiry card 


ANGLE BAY WINDOW / This Perma-Shield case- 
=a r , ment angle bay window 
= will be marketed by the 
company in 1974, and is 
comprised of low-main- 
= tenance casement win- 
dows which have a rigid 


vinyl sheath applied 


around the wood sash and 
frame, The sheath requires no painting and resists 
weathering and corrosion. Available in both 30- and 
15-degree models, the windows will be offerec in 4-, 
5- and 6-ft models with up to 6-ft wide center 
sash. * Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 


Circle 308 on inquiry card 


More products on page 157 
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Like an iceberg, there's more to 
an Oasis water cooler than meets 
the eye. For example,our warranty 
covers the cooler fora full five years. 
And, it covers more than just the 
compressor and a few other select 
items. It covers the entire cooler. 
To protect the owner. To protect you. 
Check our warranty in Sweets. Orsend 
fora copy. It takes about 60 seconds 
to read. But its good for 60 months. 


Oasis. The warranty for water coolers. 


The word for water coolers. — // 


r-l 


Ebco Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. AR-6 

265 N. Hamilton Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43213 


I'll invest 60 seconds. 
Please send a copy of your five-year warranty. 
Plus your catalog. 


NAME__ —= = -— TITLE 


FIRM ah DM 


ADDRESS 


CITY —— — STATE mi 


— À — HÀ 


p------—-------- 
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RECORDLIFT 


The Recordlift is an automated, selective 
vertical conveyor. It rapidly moves mail, 
records, books and supplies in office buildings, 
libraries, hospitals. 

Pre-addressed trays, moving at speeds 
up to twelve per minute, may be received by 
or sent from every floor. 

Seven tons of material — or more, depending 
upon the Recordlift model and tray size — 
may be dispatched from a single station in 
just one hour. 

.. Each Recordlift station is quietly 

* independent, with its own drive motors and 
solid-state control pack. There is no 
mechanical linkage with the main drive chain. 

Pads dampen vibration. Tray cars move 
in and out on small wheels, synchronized by 
silent proximity switches in the shaftway. 

At the bottom, a large maple take-up 
guides the chain smoothly around the bend. 

We tell the whole Recordlift story in our 
new eight-page brochure. Write Standard 
Conveyor Co., 815 No. Second St., 

North St. Paul, MN 55109. 
Or call (612) 777-8171. 


Ties the floors together. 


For more data, circle 68 on inquiry card 
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PRODUCT REPORTS continued from page 155 


PRESSURE STABILIZING VALVE / The valve is said 
to prevent the sudden 
drop in cold water pres- 
sure in showers resulting 
from flushed toilets, etc 
Product can be installed 
in an existing shower in 
the hot and cold water 

supply lines, either outside or below the shower 

room, eliminating the need to disturb tile 

work. = Powers Regulator Co., Skokie, Ill 


Circle 309 on inquiry card 


LIGHT DIFFUSER / An acrylic, light polarizing panel 
producing symmetrical 4x 


distribution of vertically 
plane light can be incor- 
porated into fluorescent 
commercial, industrial 
and institutional lumin 
aries, The company 
claims a savings in energy of 25 per cent minimum, 


compared with other light shielding materi- 
als. * Polrized Corp. of America, Northridge, Cal 


Circle 310 on inquiry card 


LIGHTING SHIELDS / The company now has a Plex- 
iglas DR acrylic plastic for 


extrusion and injection 
molding into high-impact 
fluorescent lighting lenses 
and diffusers. Primary po- 
tential is seen in outdoor 
applications, subways, | 
schools, prisons. Clarity 
A" and weatherability are 
claimed. = Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Circle 311 on inquiry card 


VAPOR BARRIER / For non-rated roof decks Vapor- | 
stop 298 is comprised of 
two layers of high strength 
kraft with asphalt adhe 
sive and reinforcing glass * 


COLUMBIA MEMCRIAL HOSPITAL. HUDSON. NEW YORK 


THE ARCHITECT" OF 

fibers. The company 

claims the product is a 

universally applicable —— ( OLUMBIA MEMORIAL 
roof deck vapor barrier. © St. Regis Laminated & p] 
Coated Products Div., Attleboro, Mass. 


COMMUNICATION WALL SURFACES / The com- 
i pany claims these wall 


panels provide for film He saved the nurses time, steps, and effort. He saw to it that 
projection and color writ the materials they needed were easily accessible and neatly 
ing and virtually elimi- — | dispensed. He made sure that drawers and doors wouldn't stick 


Rate, ot spor and He specified Watson Hospital Casework. 
glare. » Eberhard Faber 


Illes: Base; Pa Functionally designed, and constructed of highest quality ma- 
COM ae OORE terials, all Watson casework is made to meet the demands in 
| today's hospitals. It is made to provide maintenance-free service 


CONCEALED FIRE SPRINKLER / This automatic 


flush ceiling sprinkler is | It is made to last 

now available in 16 me- | 3 

tallic finishes, according | Whenever you are involved in hospital design, be good to the 
to the company. The 4-in nurses. Specify Watson 

cover plates, UL listed, w 


grees. Ceiling tile or paint Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


samples may also be sub. Jamestown, New York 14701 


have temperature ratings 
of 117, 135 and 165 de- WA if SON 
HOSPITAL DIVISION 


mitted for an exact match. = Star Sprinkler Corp 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Circle 314 on inquiry card 


More products on page 211 “THE CANNON PARTNERSHIP. NIAGARA FALLS. N. Y 
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The Jenkins Arcade, an historic landmark on 
Pittsburgh's Liberty Avenue, was designed in 
1908 by architect Olaf M. Topp. To meet its 
rigid quality specifications, the building’s 
1300-odd doors were all equipped with 
Sargent hardware. Today, some 1,100 doors 
still have their original Sargent hardware. 

No wonder so many of its original tenants, like 
custom tailor Karl Scheblein, appreciate what 
so often was taken for granted. 


Contemporary versions of Sargent quality 
hardware are featured belou 


sider the doors 
equipped with 
Sargent hardware. 


Still proud doors. 
Still proud hardwarc. 


&) SARGENT. 


First in quality since 1864 


m 
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ZONOLITE® Masonry Fill Insula- 
tion, poured into cores or cavities 
of masonry walls, usually reduces 
heat loss by 50%—and more in 
some cases. 

To the owner, this means his 
insulation cost is paid back to him 
in two or three years. Then savings 
continue year after year. A fact 
that should be of importance to 
every specifier or builder. 

Heating and cooling savings are 
impressive in every area. Example: 
Atlanta Phila. Denver 


Chicago Mpls. 


The new FHA standards for 
multi-family housing require 
masonry walls to have a heat loss 
factor (“U” value) no higher than 
.17. ZONOLITE Masonry Fill is 
the most economical way to bring 
block walls into conformance—as 
low as 17 cents per square foot 
installed, for 8" block. 

In addition to cost savings, 
consider these important features: 
Improves comfort—Inside wall 
temperatures are increased up to 
13°F. in winter. Body-to-wall 
radiant heat loss is reduced. 


Combined 
Heating/ 
Coolin; 


Savings* $6400 $3500 $8150 $6450 $5400 


Greater comfort results. Summer 
conditions are improved, too. 


Installed 
1700 


ost o! 
Insulation 


1700 1700 1700 1700 


Increases fire resistance—Adding 


ZONOLITE Masonry Fill toa 


Average 

Annual 

Return on 

Insulation 

Investment 38% 21% 48% 38% 32% 


2-hour fire-rated lightweight block 
gives more than four hours extra 
protection—earns 4-hour ULrating. 


*10-year savings from insulating walls; 8” lightweight block; 
2-story office building, net exterior wall area 10,000 sq, ft. 


Cuts sound transmission— Users 
report that Masonry Fill in exterior 
or party walls improves the sound 
resistance. 

For full information, contact your 
ZONOLITE sales office. Or send 
for booklet MF-164A, to Construc- 
tion Products Division, W. R. Grace 
& Co., 62 Whittemore Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02140. 


- iw. CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
* n 


bs 


` Forevery dollar invested 
ZONOLITE Masonry Fill 
Insulation returns 
up to 48% every year. 


For more data, circle 71 on inquiry card 
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Architects and Consulting Engineers 
Stevenson, Raines, Barrett, Hutton, 
Seton & Partners, Calgary. 
Educational Consultants: Stanton 
Leggett & Associates, Chicago. 
General Contractor: Hashman 
Construction, Ltd., Calgary. 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor: Reggin 
Industries, Ltd., Calgary. 


Design environmental control 
for the 14.7 acre building which 
houses the entire campus of 
Mount Royal College in Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. In this multi-level 
structure are 641,000 square feet, 
a wide variety of flexible modules, 
huge open class rooms, 
and decentralized service areas. 


ON-SITE LABOR REDUCED. The Lennox 
systems are not only an integral part of the 

exterior architecture, but, because they were 

factory assembled and wired, on-site labor was 


was installed for 27€ per foot less than 
the budgeted amount. 


considerably reduced. In fact, the Lennox system 


LENNOX 
SPACE 
ODYSSEY 


FLEXIBLE SYSTEM. 
To accommodate future 
expansion as well as internal 
re-structuring, much 
of the duct work was left 

exposed. Thi 
complemented architectural 
appearance. 


UNEVEN OCCUPANCY PROBLEM 
SOLVED. Because Mount Royal is 
a multi-use community college, occupancy of 
space is uneven. The Lennox modular 
HVAC system helps reduce fuel 
and energy consumption in unoccupied areas. 


Lennox met all 
conditioning 
requirements with 

a modular HVAC 
system employing 
80 single an 
multizone units. 


BIG SOLUTION TO BIG PROBLEM. 
The huge, sprawling, open learning 
library is conditioned by 12 cannon-type 
diffusers supplied by vertical duct work. 
In addition, a flexible perimeter duct 
system separately handles exterior 
wall and window loads. 


LENNOX 


The Lennox modular HVAC system 
could be right for your next project. 
For information, write Lennox 
Industries Inc., 335 S. 12th Avenue, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 50158. 
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Ceco steelform services 
helped complete 
still another superdome 


Consider the economy of one-way concrete joist systems using standard size forms. 
You save time as well as money, because Ceco has the forms on hand, ready to go, anyplace in the country. 
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In New Orleans as in other cities across 
the country, Ceco forming services are 
changing horizons. With Ceco 
monolithic reinforced concrete 
systems, you get simplicity, reliability 
and economy. You can design with true 
versatility in rib slab, waffle slab or 

flat slab construction. And with Ceco's 
forming services, you get a dependable 
floor system fast. Ceco crews of 
formwork specialists erect and remove 
forms of steel, fiberglass or wood, on 


schedule, on a firm, lump-sum contract. 


All materials and forming equipment 
are available locally everywhere. For 
more facts, see Sweet's or consult 
your local Ceco district office. 


7447 a ANA | T WT P am i 


co Corporation « General Offices « 560 
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Louisiana Superdome 

Architects/Engineers 

Curtis and Davis, Architects and Planners, Inc. 
Edward B. Silverstein and Associates, Architects 
Nolan, Norman and Nolan, Architects 

Sverdrup and Parcel and Associates, Inc. 
Contractor: 

Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc. 

and Blount Bros. Corp., Joint Venture. 


CECO concrete forming services 


th Street « Chicago, Illinoi: 
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How Weyerhaeuser 
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Acres of interior have to be lighted 
in Weyerhaeuser's new Interna- 
tional Headquarters near Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Sylvania Curvalume lamps— 
12,000 of them—help do the job. 

Two of these U-shaped lamps 
fit perfectly into a 2x2-foot, low- 
brightness, air-handling fixture. 
This made it possible to design 
attractive, modular ceilings that 
permit even distribution of both 


"d 


Architecture, engineering, interior design: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, San Francisco. 


Space planning: Sydney Rodgers Associates, Inc 


Photographs: Ezra Stoller ESTO 


lampscaped its ceilings. 


light and air and assure a com- 
fortable level of illumination in all 
areas. 

Curvalume lamps also play a 
part in the building's climate con- 
trol system. Heat from the lamps 
and ballasts is saved and reused. 
This conserves energy and helps 
maintain balanced, year-round 
temperatures inside the building. 

The lamps save in other ways. 

Two 40-watt bent lamps deliver 


20% more light per fixture than 
four straight 20-watt fluorescents. 
And they need only half the num- 
ber of ballasts and sockets. This 
cuts installation costs. 

The Curvalumes also last about 
60% longer than the straight 
lamps. They're rated for an aver- 
age life of 12,000 hours. This 
means less maintenance. 

So if you have acres of ceiling, 
you can be sure of one thing: you 
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can combine the beautiful and the 
practical. 

Just lampscape with Curva- 
lumes. 

For details, call your GTE Syl- 
vania representative or local in- 
dependent electrical distributor 
(in the Yellow Pages under Light- 
ing)—or write to Sylvania Lighting 
Center, Danvers, Mass. 01923. 


SYLVANIA 
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Choosino the right door 
toucher than you think... 


But Clark can pul you on 
the rioht track. 


Each door installation encounters a number of different materials handling, tem- 
perature and building requirements. That's why we make the widest range of manual 
and automatic Industrial and Cold Storage Doors in the industry. Not to make 
your task more difficult, but to make sure that you can select the one door 
type that best suits your needs. Our specialists can help you make that selection 
Send for your catalog. Specify whether Cold Storage or Industrial. Today. 


69 Myrtle St. Cranford N. J. 07016 
Tel.201-272-5100 Telex 13-8268 
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If electricity makes it 
possible, electrical 


contractors make it practical. 


5 Dept. B-12,7315 Wisconsin Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20014 


sues 

ie 2S M National Electrical 

[l a ae Association, Inc. 
T 


How can HEN th 
contractors hel 
) change orders? 


NECA study reveals opinions of design professionals. 


To determine how electrical contractors are viewed by con- 
struction industry decision makers, the National Electrical 
Contractors Association (NECA) recently completed an indus- 
try-wide survey. 

Regarding change orders . . . most participants viewed 
electrical contractors as valuable project consultants. Be- 
fore change orders are issued, professional electrical con- 
tractors can be counted on for reliable information to aid in 
decision making. Not only concerning costs and potential 
schedule delays. But also all the electrical installation factors 
affected by the impact of change orders. 

As members of the building team, professional electrical 
contractors also have the specialized manpower, equipment, 
and tools to insure overall on-site proficiency. Their knowl- 
edge of change order efficiencies can help save time, money 
and future operating costs. For more information, mail this 
coupon today. 


a m m m e e e e m Á Á Á i Á i i i Á i {i ‘Á {iÁ ‘Įį į i{iÁ ťi 1 
DX. Please send a free copy of the NECA Change Order Handbook, with l 
helpful hints on handling change order situations. | 

l 

um Name. Title. l 

I l 

| Firm. | 

| Address. l 

l | 

| city. State. Zip. | 

L 4 
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an elegant new dimension 
in framing and entrances 


Kawneer's I-Line narrow profile aluminum framing 
and entrances have added an aesthetic new refine- 
ment to design. 


For the first time, the beauty of clean, ultra-trim 
vertical lines on the drawing board have been trans- 
ferred directly into construction. Without sacrifici 
functional considerations. 


I-Line framing's 1" sight line reduces the profile of 
traditional 124" framing by nearly one-half. Yet its 
ingenious design provides the same structural 
strength and glass bite . . . with easy “in-line” flush 
glazing to accommodate thicknesses up to 3". 


Framing and complimentary thin stile doors are 
available in clear anodized 


// aluminum or Permanodic® 
colors. A free brochure illu- 
strates and describes them 


all, plus hardware and de- 
sign options. For your copy, 
write to the address below 
or call your representative. 


E. 


Typical vertical mullion and 
door stile section 


KAWNEER 
ANA» 


PATENTS PENDING ALUMINUM 
For full information, see your Kawneer 
representative or contact Kawneer 
Product Information, 1105 N. Front 
Street, Dept. C, Niles, Michigan 49120. 


simplify 
pool construction 

eliminate major 
repairs 


50 Meter Olympic Swimming Facility 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Van Dorn Hooker, University Architect 

Buckley, Merker, Luna, Joint Venture Project Architects 
Dr. Dale Hanson, Chairman Dept. H.P.E. & R. 

John Meacham, Swimming Coach 


More than a pool... a pool system. A-frame buttresses provide all necessary 


Overflow, recirculated clean water return, side-wall rigidity for imposed loads. 

and deck drain system are integral channels Aluminum floor construction compensates 
of the Chester roll-out ledge extrusion and for contraction, expansion, shear movement, 
side-wall construction. With the addition and all other stresses to prevent cracking. 


of a Chester Diavac filter the Chester pool 
becomes its own complete recirculating 
system. This self-contained design sig- 
nificantly simplifies pool construction and 
eliminates a potential area of major repairs. 


The Chester all-aluminum pool . . . complete, 
with a 5 year warranty. In ground, elevated, 
indoor or out. . . Olympic, N.C.A.A., A.A.U. 
or designed to meet your specifications, 
consult the pool builders with over 20 years | 
All-aluminum side-walls are completely self- of proven performance. Complete pool sys- ' 
supporting. Structural vertical braces and tem engineering service available. 


CO CHESTER PRODUCTS. INC. B 


For complete information and technical literature, write Dept. AR-12 
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Introducing Honeysuckle, 
Milissa, Kowloon, Wyandotte, 
Atwood, Luminera, Mortice, 
Impasto, Barbary, Sabrina, 
Windflower an | 
Harbor Weave. 


The new Korolite™ line of 15 ounce Koroseal" vinyl 
wallcoverings, in 54 inch widths. 

They come in enough colors and patterns to give you 
107 different solutions for suite improvement or renovation, 
hotel-motel applications, all lightweight commercial uses. 
Even residential. 

They're Type I construction that meets Federal 
Specification CCC-W-408A. 

And theyre appearing now in the new Korolite 
swatch book. 

Get a hold of one to see and feel all twelve 
deeply textured pattems. Consult your 
Koroseal swatch book or Sweet 5 
for your nearest distributor. 

B.F.Goodrich 
General Products 
Company, 500 
South Main 
Street, Akron, 
Ohio 44318. 


BEGoodrich 


Koroseal Vinyl Wallcoverings 
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Aale solution = 
to a Brandeis University problem. 


“College students love challenges. Sometimes a 
school's locks and security hardware become 
that challenge. 

“They duplicate keys. Create new ones. 
And that can be a problem for a school with 
thousands of doors, like Brandeis University. 

“So when Brandeis came to us for a solu- 
tion for their Art & Theater Buildings, we went 
to the Yale specialists. 

“And, together, we worked out a new and 
special grand master key system. It consists of 
Yale" bicentric cylinders with highly restricted 


key blanks. 
Due D ER m "Special service? Of course. But thats the 
paar ecg way we like to do things—big or small 


Thats just like a Yale distributor. 

They help architects with consultations, specifications and 
hardware schedules. 

For contractors they carry a full line of architectural hardware and 
building materials. They co-ordinate hollow metal doors and frames. 
And troubleshoot on jobs. 

Last but not least, they offer the owner post-construction service, 
maintenance, and problem solving. 

So why not consider all this before your next job? 

For further information write: Eaton Corporation, Lock and 
Hardware Division, Yale Marketing Department, P.O. Box 25288, 


Charlotte, N.C. 28212. 
Security Products 
E:T-N & rdi 
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ASG... 
The Glass Company 


When it comes to flat glass, the only 
name you have to remember is ASG 
Because from product to packaging 
to delivery, ASG does it all. It's your 
one-source glass company. And that 
includes everything from float glass 
to plate glass, tinted and clear, to 
patterned and insulating glass, 
lighting glass, reflective glass and 
safety glass. In short, any kind of flat 
glass you'll ever need 

And, ASG delivers the goods 
Where you want it and when you 


want it. In some of the most 
advanced package designs in the 
industry. Packaging systems that 
reduce handling to a bare minimum 
And make breakage a rare 
occurrence, indeed 

So, when it comes to glass, come 
to The Glass Company... ASG 


E 
AA. ASG Industries Inc. 


Ga The Glass Company P.O. Box 929, Kingsport. Tennessee 37662 
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Photographs, courtesy of Warnel Corporation, 
South El Monte, California. 


Prepainted sheet steel 
as an aesthetic medium 


Contoured column covers, mullions, spandrel panels, and other architectural Ee ! 
components can be designed in wide variety. Textured finishes are also 
possible for an added dimension of depth. 

An excellent substrate for a prepainted surface is 1.25-oz (Class G-90) 
galvanized steel sheet. Modern painting methods assure a finish that is 
tightly adherent, color-fast, and easy to clean. Prepainted sheet steel panels 
are economical, too. 

Bethlehem's coil-coating facilities embody the most modern and efficient 
painting techniques in the industry. Our prepainted sheet can endure con- 
siderable forming and fabricating stress without damage to the coating. A 
Bethlehem Sales Engineer will be glad to assist you in designing with pre- 


Bethlehem 
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air handling systems... 


The advantages of a 
built-up system with the economies 
of factory fabrication. 


Nj 


a 


iki 


The Hardware 


Model “J" makes available the most complete selection of 
air handling system components ever offered in a factory 
fabricated unit. They are the same components you would 
specify for a quality built-up system. For example: the per- 
formance proven, AMCA rated, backward-curved, Buffalo 
BLD fan; variable inlet vanes for variable volume systems; 
Aerofin coils; Thermal 90 insulation and adhesive to meet 
requirements of NFPA 90A. Model “J” also offers these ex- 
clusive design and construction features; internal isolation; 
built-in inertia base; double wall insulated construction: 
sound attenuators; split pillow block bearings; modern 
filters in factory assembled frames; access doors, service 
plenums and much more. 


If you are in the vanguard of Engineers and Con- 
tractors who are aware of the changes now taking 
place, and those to come in the construction indus- 
try, you realize a new approach to air handling sys- 
tem design and manufacture is needed to provide 
better control over system design costs and energy 
consumption. Model is the practical answer for 
today's sophisticated air handling systems at a rea- 
sonable price. Model “J” was conceived with your 
requirement as guidelines. To find out the advan- 
tages of a built-up system with the economies of 
factory-fabrication please call your Buffalo Sales 
Engineering Representative. He's in the Yellow 
Pages of major business centers. Or, if you prefer, 
request Bulletin AC-100. Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, New York 14240. 


The Software 


Model “J” software is a whole new world of control over air 
handling system design, construction and installation. Every 
contingency is covered, including sound power data, fan heat 
of compression, sound and vibration isolation, comprehen- 
sive filter selection and more. Four interrelated cross-refer- 
enced manuals enable you to maximize your specifying effort. 
You proceed in a logical, step-by-step sequence through 
system design, unit selection, component selection, and 
specification writing. The systems you design will deliver 
the performance . . . conserve energy .. . be easy to install 

. and provide an extended low-maintenance service life 
... all at reasonable cost. The Buffalo Sales Engineer in your 
area has a set of Model "J" software for you. Ask him for it. 


QD ButtaloForgeCompany 
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Scald-Guard keeps you and your 
customers from getting burned. 


Most shower faucets require careful manipulation of the handles 
to get a comfortable blend of hot and cold water. Scald-Guard does not. 

Most shower faucets have a quick handle turn into the critical hot 
water zone. Scald-Guard does not. 

Most shower faucets require messy, expensive crosspiping 
and wrong-side, awkward maintenance. Scald-Guard does not. 
Scald- Guard is simple to install and even simpler to operate. 4 
Its safe. Constant. Reliable. With the optional 
pressure balance valve, dishwashers, 
flushed toilets and clotheswashers don’t 

affect the shower water temperature. wy 4 
And Scald-Guard rarely drips- : 
because like all Delex faucets it has no 
washer to wear out. 
nt get burned. Don't let your 


Zh customer get burned. Specify " = wii : 
Scald- Guard. 
fi For illustrated literature, write » M » ^ 


tU Delta Faucet Companv. Hd ` i 
4 A Division of Masco Corporation, © "UE w z "7 
ers. Indiana 47240, [ 4 i 


"im, 


5 Md) 4, ` a 


BERLIN STEEL 
WAS IN BUSINESS 
SEVENTY THREE 
YEARS 


BEFORE 
THEY SPECIFIED 


Joist Girders. The advantages they 
had over I-beams were more than 
enough for Berlin Steel to specify 
them for the Sage-Allen Department 
Store they were building i in West 
Hartford, Connecticut. So much 


é s why ponding calculations are easier. And 
why design time is shortened. 


more, that eleven days later they 
specified them again. Only this time 
for National Plastics and Plating 
Supply Co. in Plymouth, Connecticut. 
Where did Berlin Steel learn about 
those advantages? From meeting with 
Vulcraft. The people who knew as 


s, Which means less work for you and larger 
as for your clients 


much about joist girders as Berlin 
did about steel fabricating. 

And the first thing the Vulcraft 
engineers did was show Berlin Steel 


‘est Hartford, 
, Inc., Bloomfield, uaa icut 


e-Allen Department Store, 


Connecticut; Architect 
Í Consulting Engineer: F g 
9 Be rlin, Connecticut. National Plastics and Plating Supply Co: 

frac tor: S, Carpenter Construction Co., Bristol / Consulting Engineer Ha illisey 


why joist girders are easier to specify 
and erect. By explaining that the 
simple span design of joist girders 
make ponding calculations easy. And 
shorten design time. 

By telling them about the larger 
bay areas possible with joist girders. 
And by talking about the fewer 
foundations and columns needed with 
joist girders than with I-beams. 

Then came the subject of the 
advantages joist girders offer after 
they re erected. 

And to explain that topic Vulcraft 
talked about the modified Warren 
truss configuration used in joist 
girders. And that it gave joist girders 
a high strength to weight ratio. 


Joist girders bave a modified Warren truss 
‘ configuration using hot rolled double angle sections 
for top and bottom chords an d single and double 
angle sections for web members, What that means 
isa high stre ngth to weight ratio. 


They mentioned further, that x 
joist erection was faster. Because top 
chord panel points show joist loca- 
tion, eliminating a lot of measuring. 

Finally, the matter of ducts, pipes 
and conduits came up. And Vulcraft 
explained how these things go right 
through a joist girder. Something no 
one can say about an I-beam. 

What it all added up to for Berlin 
Steel was a change. A change from 
I-beams to another roof-framing sys- 
tem. A roof-framing system that was 
more economical and easier to erect 


Associated Architects, 
1g Associates, Inc., 


h, C 


mnecticut: 
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Farmington, Connectie 
Hartford 
Architect 
ering Associates, Inc. 


Andrew C 
Steel Fabricator: Berlin Steel Construction Co., Inc. 


Joist girders have top chord panel points 
that show joist location. Which makes a lot of mea- 
suring unnecessary 


for anything over 10, 000 square feet. 
It wasn’t surprising to Vulcraft, 
though. Because architects and 
engineers all over the country are 
discovering the advantages joist 
girders have over I-beams. 


Joist girders already have spaces for pipes, 


conduits, and ducts to run through. So you dont 
have to cut them yourself. 


If you'd like more information 
about how joist girders can work for 
you, send for Vulcraft’s Joist Girder 
Specification Guide. Just contact 
your local Vulcraft sales office. Or 
write P.O. Box 17656, Charlotte, 
N.C. 28211. Or call (704) 366-7000. 
You'll find a few things even Berlin 
Steel didn’t know. Until they asked. 


VULCRAFT 


General Contractor: Bartlett-Brainard & 
bricator: Berlin Steel Construction Com- 
Rossetti, Bristol, Connecticut / General 


Stee 
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Askaroofer PC 
about slope. 


He'll tell you about 
la eed toam 
insulation. 


The next time you seek a roofing contractor's experience, ask him about 
Tapered Foamglas Insulation as a base for the built-up roofing membrane. 


He'll tell you Tapered Foamglas Insulation isn't the cheapest product on 
the roofing market. But the cheaper products don't have 20 year guaran- 
tees, either — a guarantee that Tapered Foamglas Insulation will remain 
waterproof and incombustible and will retain its full insulating efficiency, 
dimensional stability and compressive strength. And the lightweight pre- 
cut, pre-sloped blocks insure a perfect slope. 


Tapered Foamglas Insulation also provides one contractor responsibility 
from built-up roofing to the membrane. 


After you've talked with the roofing contractor, we'd like to tell'you 
more. Contact our nearest representative or write Pittsburgh Córning 
Corporation, Dept. AR-23, 800 Presque Isle Drive, Pgh., Pa. 15239. 
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ORIGINALS... 


Picasso, Matisse; Townsend wall planks 


NUS [| IU 
X [ ji 
Ay ) | "e 
A | ature, the m jet velia nist of all, creates i 
| I nique patterns and textures that make every à 
À i} vhsend wall p ank an co To enhance na- TEENS | 
V "s artistry, random wi | and lengths of Mt 
E i send wall planks are. ully prefinished, " 
\ | ighting their rich, natı l beauty. Original, — . 
W il : active, unequaled for rs Nb ri solid 
i ood planks. 


reate your own Townsend originals: wiite to- 

or color catalog, or send $3.00 for Designer’ s 
ith 13 sample species of solid hardwoods in 
iety of textures and finishes. 


JUIN 

A i 

z \ i 

» "Al 
ES Potlatch 
i TÉ Potlatch Corporation 
Painting: Pablo Picasso, La Cruche Fleurie. San Francisco Wood Products, Southern Division 
Museum of Art; gift of W. W. Crocker. P.0. Box 916 
Sculpture: Henri Matisse, Le Serf. San Francisco Museum Stuttaart. Arkansas 72160 


of Art: hanuact of Harriet Lane Lavv. 


rchitects: Skidmore, Ownings & M 
W York, N.Y. 


fuctural Engineers: Paul Weidlinger, New York, N.Y. 
Weiskopf & Pickworth, New York, N.Y 


General Contractor: Turner Construction Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


Structural Steel Fabricator/Erector: 
American Bridge Division, 

United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exterior Structural Steel 
Fabricator/Erector 
Soule Architectural 
Products Division, 

Soule Steel Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ab c 


\ 


AY 
Wn 


Y 
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Flame shielding concept proves feasible 
in exposed steel high-rise building. 


To prove that flame-shielding works,tests 
were conducted on a full-scale mock-up. 


There's a new, econom- 
ical way to fire protect exposed 
steel. It's called flame-shield- 
ing andit eliminates the need 
to cover exterior surfaces with 
fireproofing material. 

This new concept was 
utilized in a high-rise office 
building for the first time in the 
One Liberty Plaza Building, 
New York City. 

Months of elaborate test- 
ing resulted in the “Board of 
Standards and Appeals of the 
City of New York" granting 
special permission to use 
exposed steel without con- 
ventional fire protection. The 
tests convinced them that 
flame-shielding really works. 

The flame shields, 
attached to the flanges of the 
spandrel girders, deflect flame 
outward—away from the 
girders—preventing it from 
curling back onto the exposed 
steel surfaces. 

Spanning 47'6", these 
spandrel members consist of 
70-inch-deep built-up steel 
girders with 14 gage steel 
sheet flange shielding. The 
girder, as a structural member, 
supports cladding, frames for 
fixed and vertically pivoted 
windows and a portion of the 
floor construction. Cladding 
for the column and flame 
shielding for the spandrel 


flange is galvanized sheet 
steel while the spandrel girder 
steel is ASTM A36. 

Spandrel girders, clad- 
ding and sash are weather- 
protected by a three-coat 
paint system. 


New ideas invited! 


A vast research program 
preceded the design of One 
Liberty Plaza. The architects 
were encouraged to delve into 
any aspect of architecture 
which excited them. The result 
isa building which incorpo- 
rates many new concepts— 
and a fund of ideas for 
future use. 

One aspect of the re- 
search covered internal wind 
bracing. Four schemes were 
evaluated to determine the 
best possible combination of 
internal and external bracing. 
The resulting pattern pro- 
duced an optimum framing 
system for the 54 story building 
—and cut the steel weight to 
25 Ibs. per sq. ft., with no col- 
umns in the perimeter office 
space. 


Rental space 
increased by 10% 


A Split Core with central 
corridor was selected in place 
of a Perimeter Corridor 
System. Choice of this system 
increased rental space by 10%. 

Spaciousness results 


from an entirely column-free 
interior.This allows completely 
flexible arrangement of office 
space in which a modular 
partition system can create 
walls at will. 

One Liberty Plaza is an 
imaginative example of how 
architecture and structure can 
blend to produce a building 
that makes economic sense, 
functions well and is pleasing 
to look at. 


"Nine new looks at 
office buildings" 


This fascinating re- 
port on the nine research 
programs that preceded 
the design of One Liberty 
Plaza, shows in detail 
how the best systems for 
this building were arrived 
at. For a copy of this 
report or for any other 
details, call our nearest 
sales office and ask for a 
USS Construction Mar- 
keting Representative. Or 
write U.S. Steel, Box 86, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


United States Steel 
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Thonet Cantilevers. [he Great Profile chairs. 
Great from every viewpoint. And comfortable, 
too. Polished chrome with black wood framed 
cane or upholstered seat and back. Arm chair, 
side chair and two bar stools. Coordinating 
tables available. The Cantilevers, designed by 
Arthur Umanoff. And, like all Thonet furniture, built 
to endure. See them at the Thonet Center of 
Design. New York. Chicago. Los Angeles. Dallas. 
Or write Thonet Industries Inc., 494 East Princess 
street, York, Pa. 1/405. Telephone (717) 845-6666. 


THONET $ 
CENTER OF DESIGN 6 
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When you build with a modern loadbearing masonry system; 
you can save as much as 10% on construction costs. Suite 1001 823 15th Street, N. W. 
Because masonry lets you save on the two biggest expenses in pe i, T 
óf building. Time and materials. | Senden deformation ye oe modern 
Instead of building separate structural systems and | cadbesriag masonpi-Dultding: system. 
enclosure walls, you can have them both in one step. Masonry walls | 
work together with roof and floor systems to create one solid | x 
structural shell. Complete with enclosure walls and inside partitions. | Nena 
And you can begin finish work on each floor as soon as the - c 


IMI International Masonry Institute 


masons begin erecting the floor above it. So your building is finished Hl 
| faster. And you can stop paying interim interest and start charging rent. | Company 
i You save on maintenance costs too. Because masonry doesn’t | 
warp, dent, bend, buckle or rot. It gives superior fireproofing | Address ae: 
and sound control. And with its inherent beauty, it never needs painting. | 
When you add all these savings up, you can save enough | City 
money to add that eleventh story. If that sounds like an interesting : 


prospect to you, mail this coupon. We'll send you the complete story. | Nature of Business 
(i 
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The Architect specified 
galvanized rebar 
to prevent “bleeding” 


To protect the new $40,000,000 Levi Strauss build- 
ing in San Francisco against rust “bleeding” 
through to the surface, John Portman and Associ- 
ates, architects, specified galvanized rebar. 


The building is constructed with precast concrete 
panels which means that the reinforcing steel is 
relatively close to the surface. Experience has 
shown that subsurface rusting of ungalvanized rein- 
forcement can “bleed” through and disfigure the 
facade with ugly stains. In extreme cases, rebar cor- 
rosion can also build up pressures which crack and 
even spall the concrete. 


Galvanizing metallurgically bonds a tough zinc coat 
to the steel reinforcement, developing an imperme- 
able, corrosion resistant coating. Even if this coat 
is gouged through during shipping, storage or in- 
stallation, the zinc continues to prevent rust by its 
second line of defense, galvanic sacrificial action. 
This dual protection has been proven over the years 
in many buildings. 


When you design for lasting beauty, specify gal- 
vanized rebar. 


B | 

MINERALS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 


Over 1,800 tons of galvanized steel reinforce the precast con- 
crete in the new $40,000,000 Levi Strauss building in San 
Francisco. 


The subdued 
approach to 
Reflective Glass 


With the increasing use of reflective glass for outstanding solar control and lower operating 
costs, more and more buildings are sticking out in harsh, metallic glare. 

Now, Shatterproof Glass Corporation has developed a refined, subdued Reflective Glass 
that still offers the benefits of the harsh reflective glasses. 

. Manufactured in three configurations—lInsulating, Laminated and Monolithic—for 

complete versatility. 

Depending on the type specified, it can also provide thermal control, sound control, 
security and safety benefits. Available in subdued tones of bronze, gold, gray and chrome 

. in the largest quality sizes in the industry. 

To learn more, write for our Reflective Brochure, 
Shatterproof Glass Corporation, Dept. 101A, 4815 Cabot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48210. 
Phone: 313/582-6200. 


Foroa iaa AUE S Shatterproof 


GLASS CORPORATION ^" Architectural Division 
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The First Book 
That Focuses on 


auk 
Practical,Methods 
For Improving 
_~ Our Cities. 


pact As a nation of cities with urban problems and 
promise occupying the forefront of national 
concern, the urban designer must anticipate 
the consequences of growth and change, and 
turn them to positive effect. 

In Urban Design as Public Policy, Jonathan 
Barnett, former director of N.Y. City’s Urban 
Design Group, draws on his extensive experi- 
ence to show how architects, planners, and de- 
signers—wherever they may be—can use the 
New York experience to achieve successful 
methods for working with political and real es- 
tate interests, commercial and community 
groups, as well as fellow planners. 

Fully illustrated with photographs, site plans, 
and schematics, this 208-page book shows 
practical and tested methods for solving many 
of the toughest problems facing our cities. 

Order your copy through your local book- 
store, or use the coupon below. Mail to Archi- 
tectural Record Books, 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York, 10020. Pay- 
ment must accompany your order. 


FOR mPRO 


12-73 
copies of URBAN DESIGN 
AS PUBLIC POLICY @ $15.00. Payment must 


Please send me — 


“this description of our efforts in New 


York will help other cities to study our | accompany Ol Order 
urban design techniques and adapt our | Nie: 
more successful efforts to their own ema: 
needs.” | Address: 
—From the forward by | s 
Mayor John V. Lindsay | City; 
hao ga o a eS ee 
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Fountain Square Plaza, Cincinnati 
Architect: RTKL Associates, Inc 


McDonald's Plaza, Oak Brook, Illinois 
Architect: Salvatore J. Balsamo & 
Associates, Inc 


Northtown, Minneapolis 
tect: Ralph B. Shimer, AIA Architect 


NK OF AMERICA DOMESTIG;BRANCH 


Greenacre Park, New York City 

Architect: Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
Associates, Inc. 

Consulting Architect: Goldstone, 
Dearborn & Hinz 

Planetarium, Houston Museum of 

Natural Science 

Architect: Pierce, Go vin & Flanagan 


CNA Building, Los Angeles 
Architect: Langdon & Wilson 


Landscape Architect: Emmet L. Wemple, ASLA 


Bank of America Domestic Branch, 
San Francisco 


Bernardi & Emmons, Inc., 


2, Owings & Merrill 


PPANETARIUM, HOUSTON MUSEUM OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


"y 


The guide spec that opened 
countless doors to carpet 


Architectura! wide spocilicstion lo 
chutectural 9 


CT GLUE-DOWN 


Prepared 
by 
William E. Lunt, Jr. 
C.S.1 


Write, or use 
Reader Service 
card in back 
for your free 
copy, plus 
editorial 
reprint 
detailing 
this proven 
Carpet 
installation 
system 


CARPET BACKING COUNCIL, INC. 
25 Broadway * New York, NY 10004 


ig COUNC. 
er BACKING C 
gure CARPET 


JUT 
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from super-tough, super clean, lightweight, 
KAL-LITE* flat fiberglass sheet. 

Also use KAL-LITE® flat sheet as insulating, double 
glazing — permits maximum light, yet insulates. 


Another energy saving product from the KALWALL" 


Corporation! 


Write for sample and pricing. 


KAL-LITE DIVISION 
Kalwall Corporation 
1111 Candia Road 


Manchester, N. H. 03103 
Phone 603-627-3861 
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KINNEAR 
STEEL ROLLING DOORS 


The Way To Roll Away Door-way 
Security Troubles 


write today for catalog 


KINNEAR CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries 


1860 FIELDS AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 43216 
OFFICES à REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Saving Ways in Doorways Since 1895 
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LISTED IN YELLOW PAGES UNDER ''DOORS.'' ALSO SEE SWEET'S! 
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if limitations have you 
up against the wall... 


No matter what you build or 
where you build it, or the fuel 
you use, choose from over 3696 
different Climatrol models 
before you build. Ask your 
Climatrol man about Thru-the- 
Wall systems—split, apartment 
package and modular heating/ 
cooling— gas or electric. See 
him or write, Mueller Climatrol 
Corp, 255 Old New Brunswick 
Road, Piscataway, New Jersey 
08854 


with 
Climatvol 
heating and 
cooling 


Climatrol Thru-the-Wall vertical 

and horizontal heating and cool- 

ing units reduce your project 

costs and create these SAVINGS: 

* no chimney costs 

* cuts on-site labor costs 

* no slab costs 

* meets fire retardation code 

* cuts service costs—no need 
to remove unit 

* lets you work inside during 
bad weather 

* no special equipment room 
with Climatrol's 4 ft. compact 
size 

* speeds work for earlier rental 
income 


Climatrol 


Mueller Climatro! Corp 
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Throw our lockers a curve. Huron High School did. 


Normally, you expect lockers to run on the straight and 
narrow. But look at these. 

This is a hallway in Ann Arbor, Michigan's new Huron 
High School. Notice how gracefully the walls curve. 
Now notice how beautifully our lockers curve with them. 
These are standard Republic Steel lockers. No special 
fabrication or installation features were required. 

No extra cost, either. It's one more example of how 
versatile our lockers really are. 

In previous ads, we've shown you lockers in 19 decorator 
colors. Lockers in a full line of hallway styles, gym 


Republicsicc 


Industrial Products 


styles, in single, double, or multiple tier types. 

And we've explained why our new, quiet latches and 
doors can't “thump” when opened or “bang” 

when closed. 

Now, throw us a curve. If you've got a hard-to-fit place 
where you'd like to have lockers, or a color coordination 
problem, or a wish for quieter hallways, give us a call. 
Contact our nearby district sales office or write 
Republic Steel Corporation, Industrial Products 
Division, 1038 Belden Avenue NE, Canton OH 44705. 


Or, send for catalog L-102. It won't throw you a curve. 
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The 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
, 


s 
if 


CATION HOUSES 


Exciting ideas 
from 60 different 
dream hideaways 


A sparkling collection of architect-designed vacation houses 
for all climates and terrains—from a mountain-top chalet 

in British Columbia to a beach house in Florida 

Selected by Architectural Record editors, these houses range 
in price from less than $5,000 for a very small two-room 
cottage to more than $100,000 for large structures. Each house 
is fully described with floor plans, site plans, photographs 
and construction details. 

For easy reference the book is divided into five sections: 
beach, mountain, lakeside, resort and country, 

weekend and summer homes. 


256 pages 9 x 12 $9.95 


——————— SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY wamama 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


1221 Avenue of the Americas Hi 


New York, New York 10020 


Please send me copies of Architectural Record Book of Vacation 
Houses @ $9.95 each. 


(Include payment and we'll pay postage.) 


Name 


Address, 


City 


State Zip. 


12-73 
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DYNA SPAN 


VARISPAN 


7+” VARISPAN LINER 


LOUVERS 


ELWIN G. SMITH DIVISION cos 


100 WALLS STREET, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 15202 


CORPORATION 
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select a carpet mill. 
3, instead of a carpet. 


Choose a carpet company that can build a carpet for the building 
you're building. Wellco tailors the carpet to your requirements: Spe- 
= Cial widths. Special yarns. Carpet weight and density adjusted to 
meet traffic requirements in each area. Jute, high density foam 
rubber and poly vinyl chloride backings all available. You pro- 
vide the color swatch, and we'll match it. Wellco offers you 
the freedom to design with carpet instead of around it. No one 
else offers the architect and interior designer so much free- 
dom for so little. Because Wellco is a carpet mill built from 
the ground up to manufacture commercial quality carpet. 
And nothing else. With warehousing facilities, manufacturing 
machinery and testing procedures geared to the 
precision requirements of commercial carpet. But we also 
have the people who understand commercial problems. 
v Know when and where a fiber, construction and back- 
ing should be used. The best way to install it. And 
maintain it. So we can also offer you the option of 
asking us to engineer the carpet for your entire ca 
interior. You provide the colors and the building data. 
We take it from there. From the carpet to advice 
on installation and maintenance. Carpet can be 
that easy if you start with Wellco instead of a carpet. 


Wellco Carpet Corporation 
P. O. Box 281, 
Calhoun, Ga. 30701 
Phone (404) 629-9276 
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because we're committed to commercial quality 
and nothing else 


he 


a wholly Owned, subsidiary of Mannington 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


E 
"A 


nference Highlights 

easibility Studies—how to determine the potential 
arketability and profitability of a project 

and acquisition—how to choose the right land— 

how to secure favorable zoning 


Project financing—an evaluation of the alternative 
ethods of real estate financing—how to find the 
oney 


egal and ethical implications of the architects in- 
olvement in development building 


Professional liability 


ow to organize for success and choose the kinds of 
partners you need 


ase studies in various building opportunities 


PRESENTS 


=.. a Special two-day 

conference 

\ examining the 

Io exciting profit 
\\ opportunities 

available in this 

new vista 


» 


» A Architect and 


Engineer can 
Profit as a 
Builder/ Developer 


All over the United States, pioneering architects and engineers are starting 
to capitalize on their expanding opportunities in development building. 

In doing so, they are entering new areas of profitability. These opportunities 
bring with them involvement in a whole range of problems with which the 
professional practitioner has had little or no previous experience. 

Now, for the first time, Architectural Record has developed a special 
conference designed to help cope with these problems and to take full 
advantage of emerging opportunities. 


The faculty for these conferences includes not only successful architect/ 
engineers-developers but attorneys, CPA's, mortgage bankers, contractors, 
marketing experts and brokers as well. 


wits Management Concepts International, Inc. 


505 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 « 212 759-5830 


Please rush additional registration inforrnation on How the Architect and 
Engineer Can Profit as a Builder/Developer. 


Name. 

Company 

Address. 

City. e oh ae 
Phone (A/C). Number. Ext. 


Fits Glazing 
Functions 
Eight Ways 


EEciass 


Names to remember for specific perform- 
ance . . . whatever the light, heat, glare, 
sound or safety control you want to build 
into structural walls: 


Insulating glass units 
with 20-year warranted moisture-free 
construction. 


Reflective insulating 
units with pure gold mirror-like coating 
Choice of insulating and visible light 
values. 


Insulated spandrel 
panels fully tempered and tailored to 
your color specifications. Also available 
heat strengthened as Ceramalite* 


Tempered safety glass. 
Clear, tinted and textured. All standard 
thicknesses from Ye”. 


iy x 


Hermetically sealed units designed for 
maximum sound transmission loss. 


Her- E a au 
metically sealed units with rotating ve- k i " 
netian blind between glasses. 


Wired glass listed fire retardant 
by Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc. In 
seven popular patterns. 


- In wide variety of general pur- 
pose and decorative patterns. 


See our Catalog in Sweet's 8.26/Ce when 
you want to refresh your memory and con- 
sider patterns, colors or specifications. 


For additional catalogs or information con- 
tact your local C-E Glass representative or 
write C-E Glass, 825 Hylton Road, Penn- 
sauken, N. J. 08110. 
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GLASS 


RY OF COMBUSTION ENGINEERING. INC 


Owner; Phipps Land Co. 
Architect; Toombs, Amisano & Wells 
Stopray #2016 glazed by PPG, Atlanta 


IM 
LA e 
S" 


tes 


Simpson Redwood. 
It's in greater supply than ever before. 


Simpson Timber Company is now producing the greatest product from each tree. There is greater resource conservation, 
quantity of redwood building products in our history. At the same and more available lumber. 
time, the amount we harvest is consistent with the growing If you can't always find Simpson Redwood, it may be due to 
capacity of our maturing reserves. temporary high demand conditions recently affecting many 
Redwood is the fastest growing of all commercial conifers. building products. Please be patient; redwood is, and will continue 
And with natural reseeding, plus Simpson's long established to be, available today and for the future. 
reforestation program, our redwood lands are now stocked with For more details about the redwood story, write to Simpson 
more trees than they had as virgin forests. Timber Company, 2000 Washington Building, Seattle, Washington 
Another contribution to increased availability is our highly 98101. Or call 206-682-2828. 


efficient manufacturing techniques which yield more usable wood 
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AE/ UPDATE A classified advertising section devoted to help- 


ing architects and engineers keep up to date on building product manufacturers. 


VPI SOLID VINYL TILE is quiet, resilient, 
and easy to maintain, making it especially 
well suited for institutional and commer- 
cial contract installations. New catalog 
shows complete line of Micro-squared 
tiles in a variety of easily coordinated 
colors. Other flooring products include 
Conductile® static-conductive tile, Corner 
Guard protective vinyl strips, carpet run- 
ner, wall base, and Slick multi-purpose recreational flooring. See 
Sweets Architectural File 9.23/Vi, or write Vinyl Plastics, Inc., She- 
boygan, Wisconsin 53081. 


vimm: FLOOR PRODUCTS 
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SEND FOR A COMPLETE, DETAILED 
CATALOG of "Record Impressions." A 
convenient service offering reprints of 
Building Type Studies, Interiors and Spe- 
cial Reports. Offered are more than 30 
items including back issues of Record 
Houses 1968 and 1970; Product Reports 
‘73 and the practical reference guide, “Air 
Conditioning: A New Interpretation.” 
Address your request to: Record Impressions, Architectural Record, 


1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020, Att: Powers Regulator Co. Transitube Division 
, Skokie, Illinois 60076 
Joseph R. Wunk 


RECORD 
IMPRESSIONS 
CATALOG 
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Get the walk-in cooler 
you need fast. Nor-Lake 
prefab insulated 
sections go together 
ICK quickly in 1,344 different 
configurations. They 
WALKINS disassemble easily too 
for enlarging or 
relocation. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approved. 


l 
i n PLEASE SEND ME MORE | 
I ps $ J INFORMATION ON NOR-LAKE | 
l WALK-IN COOLERS. I 
| L My temperature requirements | 
NEW | -_—4 are: i 
= : es l 

Complete line of decorative lighting ! if a 
equipment — specifically designed for | 189m ET | 
commercial interiors. ey 
State ZIP 
REQUEST FULL COLOR CATALOG “M” | MAIL TO: | 
.R. | I | 
ea MANNING company inc. | | NOR-LAKE INC. | 
P.O. BOX 643 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 53081 i EET Hudson, Wisconsin 54016 | 
| UN ccu N fant) Se ee ae | 
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The United States of America creates 
70% of the solid waste produced in 
the world 


Whichis a lot of garbage. And garbage 
creates a lot of problems. Disposal 
problems. Collection problems 
Sanitation problems. Esthetic 
problems 

ECI Air-Flyte* pneumatic waste 
collection systems have solved these 
problems for many companies and 
communities. As the originators of the 
pneumatic waste disposal idea, we 
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AIR-FLYTE" is a registered trademark 


Beautiful, isn’t it? 


have the capability to engineer an 
efficient, flexible and safe waste 
disposal system for almost any 
installation 


The benefits of an Air-Flyte pneumatic 
system, both in operation and cost 
are many. Its flexibility (trash can be 
moved up, down, around corners) 
offers tremendous advantages in the 


design of new buildings, be they 
residences (high rise apartments, 
multi-structure developments), 
industrial plants, hospitals—you name 
it. And centralized collection and 
compaction eliminate the 
accumulation and “display” of trash— 
inside or outside the building. 


Ask your ECI representative for the 
whole story on Air-Flyte pneumatic 
trash collection systems. It's beautiful 


ECI Air-Flyte Corp. 


Subsidiary of Eastern Cyclone Industries, Inc 


15 Daniel Road e Fairfield, N. J. 07006 
Regional Sales Offices 
BOSTON * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * ATLANTA 


REGULAR or 


SUPER ¥ 
GRAPHICS 


The newest and most progressive structures aren't finished until the 
graphics are in place, and that's where we enter the picture. Our pressure- 
sensitive vinyl letters now enhance the Texas Heart Institute; the Bank of 
America, Calif.; Standard Oil Buildings, Chicago; Walla Walla Clinic, Wash- 
ington; Holyoke Community College. Mass.; Valley National Bank Bldg.. 
Arizona and numerous other structures. 


We feel the graphics must complement the design and style of the 
architecture, so we prepare the graphics to your specifications. Why not 
consult with us the next time you require or desire pressure-sensitive 
graphics. 


Black, White, Standard Colors or Color Matches 3/8" to 24", and larger 
if required. Call or write for samples. 


Simple Space Rite" Lettering Systems, Inc. 
3442 N. 29th Avenue/P O. Box 11949 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 

1-602-258-8353 
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TRANS-LOGIC " pneumatic 
tube systems can be 
expanded to 999 

stations - more than any 
conceivable requirement. | 
As your needs grow —5o 
can your system. No 
central exchangers. 
Upgrade from the simple 
System 200 to the 
computerized System 400. 
Trans-Logic grows with you. 
4" and 6" dia. carriers. 


Trans-Logic, the breakthrough system. 


POWERS 


Powers Regulator Co. Transitube Division 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 
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Guide d'architecture 


contemporaine en France 
published by L'ARCHITECTURE D'AUJOURD'HUI 


First and only guide to contemporary, 
architecture in France 


This handbook, published by France's lea- 
ding architectural journal, describes for the 
first time in concise language with the aid of 
plans, photos, and diagrams, 500 recent bui- 
Idings that have marked the last 20 years. 
Public buildings, apartments, industrial com- 
plexes, artistic monuments, schools, univer 
sities, and urban renewal programs are inclu 
ded. The principle details of each building are 
outlined and a critical evaluation is provided, 
Written by architects for architects, with pr 
cise details for getting to each building d 
cribed, the guide offers three indexes base 
on the architect's name, the building type, 
and the location of each entry. 


me SS E —E— T E-—8— E S 
Order this invaluable working guide now by returning this coupon i 


to: L'ARCHITECTURE D'AUJOURD'HUI AR12 
5 rue Bartholdi.92 |00 Boulogne, France 

with a personal check or money order for U.S. $ 12.00 i 
Name 


Address 


Occupation ——. i 
Cit — Country 


City 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DESIGN PROBLEM-SOLVER. 


The CRSI Handbook, 1973 Edition. 


No formulas, no figuring, Just read in values for load and 
span (or load and moment) and read off complete designs 
directly from tables. Covers all the most commonly encoun- 
tered problems for normal-weight concrete and Grade 60 
rebars. Based on 1971 ACI Code, "Strength Design." All 
new. 750 pages. 


AND FRIEND. 


New Two-Way Slab Design Supplement. 
Most advanced manual solution available to complex 1971 
Code procedure. Comparable to 1956 Code procedure. 
Offers time-saving, one-step solutions to two complex 
problems; stiffnesses and shear capacity. Hard cover. 


$15.00 


postpaid, Money-back guarantee, 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE [Sz] 


Dept. AR 
Ld 


228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


Please send copies of the CRSI Handbook at $15.00 each, 
—— copies of the Two-Way Slab Design Supplement, at $4.00 each. 
Send — sets of both at special price of $18.00. Enclosed is my 
check or money order for $. total. (No C.0.Ds, accepted.) 


Name 


Company or Firm 


Address 


908 postpaid, 


Money. 


City State Zip 


ck guara 
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The Student Union at St. Scholastica 
College, Duluth, Minnesota, provides an 
education on what keeps insulating glass 
insulating. All 475 windows in the building 
were sealed with an LP® polysulfide base 
compound nearly 10 years ago. No prob- 
lems ever since 

The Holiday Inn at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
is an even older polysulfide application. Its 
hundreds of large window units have proven 
our polymer's excellent adhesion, flexibility 
and resistance to moisture vapor transmis- 


How to set 
insulating glass 
longevity 
records. 


sion for over a decade of summer sun and 
winter cold. No problems here, either. 

LP polysulfide polymers are just a few of 
the many products made by our Chemical 
Division. For aircraft, automobiles, buses, 
trucks and trains. For joint and window 
sealants, and insulating glass. For seals, 
gaskets, printing rollers, hose and industrial 
tires. 

Would you like more information? Write 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation, Chemical 
Division, Trenton, N.J. 08607. 


Specialty Polymers + Off-The-Road Vehicles * Synthetic Fibers + Sprayers * Propulsion + Human Development 
Friction Materials * Ski Lifts + Pyrotechnics + Closures * Rubber and Rubber Chemicals * Medical Electronics Equipment 
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| ANNOUNCING: A PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICE BY ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Neopmae 4, 


Prou Com, [rings 
A memo to architects and engineers from the publisher M Q 


Subject: PROJECT AIR RECLAMATION Muur Ow 


When an entire nation sees, smells and inhales a problem, the need for publicizing that prob- 
lem becomes secondary to devising solutions to it—and communicating them to the right 
people. 

impetuous promptings to do something about pollution are understandable as it finally 
dawns upon an unsuspecting populace that unless effective action is taken, accelerating tech- 
nical progress promises at best a poisonous prosperity. What the situation now demands, how- 
ever, is more enlightenment on products and systems, available or under development, for 
protecting and reclaiming our environment. 

In this regard it would be a most constructive de- 
velopment if architects, and the engineers who work with them, were more fully informed on 
anti-pollution systems and equipment designed for use in all types of buildings. 

Architect and 
engineer expertise is essential to equipping new and existing buildings to meet anti-pollution 
standards. Moreover, architects and engineers bring to private projects a deeply reflected sense 
of responsibility to the public and the environment. As professionals they are the primary advo- 
cates of quality design solutions to quantitative building problems. Today, backed by clearly 
foreseeable legislative action and the pressure of public opinion, they are in a better position 
than ever before to persuade their clients to invest in the most efficient anti-pollution systems. 


Unfortunately, effective dissemination of needed information to the design professions—and 
the stimulus that would provide to the introduction of effective anti-pollution systems—is de- 
pendent to a degree on editorial and advertising budgets. Therefore, with the hope of render- 
ing a public and professional service, Architectural Record is offering upon application to the 
publisher one full black and white page free to any manufacturer of equipment specifically 
designed to reduce outdoor air pollution on the following conditions: 


1. The manufacturer must feature a comprehensive solution to an air pollution problem in a 
building and, where applicable, include test data relating to prevailing standards and 
codes. (Note: components are not eligible unless presented as part of a total system 
and specialized process equipment is excluded.) 


2. The manufacturer will assume full responsibility for the accuracy of all statements. 


3. The manufacturer has national distribution and agrees to supply promptly to architects and 
engineers full information on his system. 


4. The publisher of Architectural Record may designate the issue in which the message will 
appear. 


5. All copy will be subject to review and approval by the editors of Architectural Record. 


6. The offer may be terminated by the publisher of Architectural Record at any time and with- 


out condition. 


PUBLISHER 
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TEST PROVES: 
FIBER HIDES SOILBETTER 


we ten Sa 
a^ 
Nl * - s $, 


NO NYLO 


THAN ENKALURE II. 


The truth is out about soil-hiding nylon 
commercial carpet fiber. 

Enkalure II is as good as the best. 

It's been tested and proven by the inde- 
pendent testing laboratory, Nationwide 
Consumer ‘Testing Institute. They placed 
carpets made of the leading nylon fibers 
in one of the most heavily traffic'd airports 
in the country. 

And when the results came in, 
Enkalure II's soil-hiding ability proved to 
be every bit as good as the best-known 
soil-hiding nylon. 

The reason is that, unlike conventional 
nylon fibers, Enkalure II bulked contin- 
uous filament nylon has no deep grooves 
to trap and hold dirt. Also, its special mul- 
tilobal construction causes light actually 
to bounce off the fiber in every direction. So 
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the color looks clean, even when the carpet 
is dirty. 
Then there's another test. Each proto- 
type carpet is tested by Nationwide to 
make certain it meets our specifications. 
That’s why we can guarantee that 
Enkalure II carpet will wear no more than 

an average of 10% for 5 years when certi- 
fied by Nationwide and the mill, and when 
properly installed and maintained-or well 
replace it. 

If you have the kind of floor that takes 
a lot of traffic, you should specify 
Enkalure Il. 

For specific carpet information and a 
14-page report of the test results, contact 
American Enka (Dept.AR), ENKALURE II. 
530 5thAvenue,N.Y.,N.Y. NONYLON 
10036. (212) 661-6600. ENKA. 


> | 


These Polaris chairs 
are absolutely guaranteed 
not to replace teachers, 


Chairs with tablet arms for lecture 
| , Massey firmly believes that there halls and auditoriums. 


FREE Fireplace Idea Kit 


Comfortable. 
". Ut we Handsome. And durable, 
| GO believe that Students learn more Massey chairs. For comfortable 
| Quickly when they are comfortable. Students ang happier teachers. 

d so we designed these polaris 


| Colorful Catalogs tull of 


ideas on Heatilator 
factory-built firep i 


Call toll tree: 800-553-8905 
e 


| U 
| AMERICAS LEADING FIREPLACE SYSTEMS 
| nd for FREE FIREPLACE IDEA KIT 


lace, A Division of Vega Industries, Inc. 
aunders St., Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641 

[] Send free fireplace idea kit, 

| O Have Heatilator Man call. 

| 

| 


| Heatilator Firep 
| 33123 W. s 


Firm 
Address. 


-Zip. 


Introducing a modern marvel 


in compact copiers! 


e 
Our new Mod T 


m 
cha 
printer is SU 


neering e 


r making iG 
l| speeds, C5 ition t 
» veloping $0 m 
de The 121 cO 
sive 


and cor all-in- | 
it's your a 


j B G Natural Light — zz 


Ray | ane AN 
me 3 | Through G lazed Struc tures! 
op jon will make you 
ing. send Westbrook 3] I0] | spe{ [IY 
porated, 1% iis 
4 year warranty” | 
"(parts only — labor excluded) 


| 
| 
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CLASSIHED SECTION 


POSITIONS VACANT 


NEW YORK CITY 
HEALTH & HOSPITALS 
CORPORATION 


Architectural, mechanical and 
electrical engineering firms inter- 
ested in providing professional 
services to the Corporation are 
invited to complete an A/E Ques- 
tionnaire which may be obtained 
from the Secretary. To be favor- 
ably considered consultants must 
demonstrate suitable experience 
in the design of health care facil- 
ities. 


Richard F. Curran, R.A., Secretary 


Architect—Engineer 
Selection Board 


346 Broadway, Room 713, New York, 
New York 10013 


Ud SRL 
ARCHITECTS—PEACE CORPS/VIST; 

ACTION. Volunteer overseas and U.S....Low-income 
ising projects, design of schools, hospitals, community 
ters, etc. Most openings: singles, some couples. Infor- .— 
mati ;e Mazzie f 
a ACTION 
E oci 


A-1, Washington, D.C. 20525. 


CURTAIN WALL MANUFACTURER SEEKS 
FORCEFUL CHIEF ENGINEER. Applicant must 
have several years of experience in design of 
metal curtain walls Stipes PLUS ad- 

nue" abilities. Please send resume to: 
-4186. 


Cornell University: Department of Architec- 
ture seeks for fall 1974 a visiting and or full- 
time architectural design critic. We will also 
accept applications in architectural technol- 
ogy, structures and landscape design. Teach- 
ing experience desirable but not required 
Applications from women encouraged. For 
further details write: Appointments Commit- 
tee, 143 East Sibley Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Cornell is an equal 
opportunity employer, 


Architects (R.A.) Architectural Lead Drafts- 
men. If you have been involved in architec- 
tural planning of educational, institutional 
and industrial facilities for more than 5 years 
and feel that you have not received the rec- 
ognition you deserve, then you will want to 
investigate this ad Roane Comprehensive 
hospitalization, life and disability insurance, 
vacation, sick leave and profit sharing plan 
all company paid. Credit Union privileges. 
Send resume or contact: Personnal Director, 
Buchart Associates, 611 West Market Street, 
York, Penna. 17405. Phone: 717-843-3854. 
“An Equal Opportunity Employer.” 
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Public Relations/Marketing; Public informa- 
tion and marketing programs... presenta- 
tions... brochures. .. fresh ideas on com- 
munications and service all matched 
sensitively to your own requirements and 
approach to the profession. Twenty years of 
experience with architects, as well as devel- 
opers, owners, corporations, boards of edu- 
cation and others. David S. Wachsman Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 51 East 42nd Street, New York, 
New York 10017, (212) 687-1196. 


Registered Architect—Five years practical ex- 
perience. Develop, review, maintain and re- 
vise architectural programs for building and 
other physical facilities on University of South 
Florida campus. Contact with Board of Re- 
gents' Architects, University officials and con- 
tractors. $13,400 to $16,800 starting salary de- 
pending on qualifications. Send resume to 
Clyde Hill, Facilities Planning Office, Uni- 
versity of South Florida, Tampa, Florida, 33620. 


Needed: Registered Architect proficient at 
perspectives, presentation drawings, render- 
ings, working drawings and production to as- 
sume responsibility for execution of plans for 
exciting structures produced on a turnkey 
basis. Salary $16,000-$20,000 depending on 
experience and ability plus generous profit 
sharing. Partnership interest available for 
right man as well as opportunity to invest in 
company projects. Must be ambitious and 
have excellent references. Send resume to 
National Development Associates, 140 N. 
Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada 89501. 


Architectural illustrator: An exciting position 
with benefits for someone accomplished in 
the creation of interior and exterior illustra- 
tions using some of the medias; concept 
sketches, ink line, opaque and water color, 
with some design capabilities. The working 
environment is smooth to provide a creative, 
quality oriented service to meet our clients 
individual needs. Together our staff develops 
professionally planned, coordinated pro- 
grams of total visual communications involv- 
ing illustrations, models, signage systems and 
graphics. Send portfolio to Architectural 
Communications, Inc., 100 S. Madison, Den- 
ver, Colorado 80209. 


Registered Architect needed to fill challeng- 
ing design position. Prefer young man wit 
at least five years design experience. The po- 
sition offers the opportunity to prepare work- 
ing drawings for improvements within State 
Parks, Wildlife and Forestry areas. Reply to: 
Mr. James A. Swartzmiller, Chief Engineer, 
Ohio Department of Natural Resources, 
Fountain Square, Bldg. D., Columbus, Ohio 
43224. 


Architects—íor medium-sized midwest firm; 
design oriented with proven administrative 
and technical ability in shopping centers, 
office buildings and residential develop- 
ments. The position involves production of 
working drawings, details and specifications. 
Must be capable of heading a team, coordi- 
nating work with engineering and other dis- 
ciplines, and client contact. Registered Archi- 
tects preferred, but persons of equivalent 
experience will be considered. Benefits in- 
clude medical and hospital insurance group 
and profit sharing retirements. Reply in full, 
in strict confidence, to: The Ramos Group/ 
Architects, 1004 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo., 
64105. 1-816-421-0470. 


UCLA: An equal opportunity employer has 
part-time and full-time teaching positions 
available in Architectural Design, Urban De- 
sign, History, Environmental Controls, Com- 
puter Applications. Send resume to Professor 
William Mitchell, Program Head, UCLA 
School of Architecture and Urban Planning, 
405 North Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 90024. 


Affiliation: Eastern based OTC compan 

seeks affiliation with architectural firms wit 

strong experience in health field to work with 
newly created subsidiary providing design/ 
construction services on a national basis. 
Projects will be in $2-5 million range. Please 
forward interest and qualifications to Edward 
Fitzgerald, Executive Vice President, Ameri- 
can Hospital Building Corporation, 10800 
Lockwood Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20901. 


Secretarial Assistant to Salesmen: Interesting, 
diversified position for qualified person. Hig 
pressure job, Must be experienced in con- 
tract furniture. Top benefits, Call (212) 686- 
8900 ext. 43. 


POSITION WANTED 


Architect; 38, seeks to invest/join corporate 
practice or negotiate profit sharing agree- 
ment. Nine years comprehensive experience 
in all aspects of architectural practice. Now 
with leading architectural and planning firm. 
Design and administrative ability. Registered 
2 states, N.C.A.R.B. Certiticate pending. Re- 
ply Box 13301, Kansas City, Mo. 64199. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


NYC-55 Street, Duplex 2,000 ft., 3 bedrooms, 
fireplaces, reasonable, Space Finders, 51 Clark 
St., Brooklyn, NY 11201. (212) 852-4800, 212- 
ox 7-4887. 


Small firm, with large design reputation is 
interested in joining with large firm to expand 
business. Experience and expertise in housing 
urban design, and community development 
in New York City. Many times published. Re- 
ply to: BO-4173, Architectural Record. 


DON'T FORGET 


ZIP CODE 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Public Relations/Marketing—Public informa- 
tion and marketing programs. . . presenta- 
tions... brochures. ..fresh ideas on com- 
munications and service. . . all matched sen- 
sitively to your own requirements and ap- 
proach to the profession. Twenty years of 
experience with architects, as well as devel- 
opers, owners, corporations, boards of edu- 
cation and others. David S. Wachsman As- 
sociates, Inc. 51 East 42nd Street, New York, 
New York 10017, (212) 687-1196. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK AVAILABLE 


WANTED: 


Architectural working plans, 
50 bed 


general hospital 


FEATURING: 
Single room occupancy 
full service 
emergency room 


Reply to: 
WA-4128 
General Hospital 
Architectural Record 
Class. Adv. Dept. 
P.O. Box 900 
New York, NY 10020 


Classified Section 
Non-Display Order Form 


To place a non-display advertise- 
ment, fill out this form, including your 
name, street address, city & state with 
ZIP code, attach it to a separate sheet 
containing your advertising copy, and 
mail it to: 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD/ 
P.O. BOX 900 
NEW YORK, N.Y./10020 


Rates: $3.80 per line, minimum insertion ten 
lines, six words to a line, box number counts as 
one additional line. Display rates on request. 


O Payment Enclosed $ ..... | O Bill me 


O Use Name & Address O Use Box No. 
Advertisement to appear ...... time(s) 


Signature 


PRODUCT REPORTS continued trom page 157 


LAMINATED BUTCHERBLOCK / Countertops made 
from Thai teak are said by 
the company to be six 
times more scratch-resist- 
ant than oak or maple, 
and priced about the same 
as domestic woods. Wood 
is kiln-dried. Eight sizes 
and styles are available, 
and special sizes can be made to order. = Bangkok 
Industries, Philadelphia, Pa 


Circle 315 on inquiry card 


CONCEALED HINGE / For steel doors and other se- 
curity closures, the device 
is said to be invisible on 
forward-opening doors 
and was specifically de- 
signed for steel doors up 
to ?/,, in. thick and 29 in. 
wide. Heavier loads can 
be carried. Clearance between the closed door and 
the jamb is approximately ?/,, in. * Montclair In- 
dustries, Gainesville, Ga. 


Circle 316 on inquiry card 


DESK ACCESSORIES / Made of aluminum polished 
to a mirror finish, the line 
includes paper clip cup, 
bookends, desk pad, letter 
tray, and calendar, all 
with radius corners and 
extruded—no seams. In- 
side surfaces are coated 
with black epoxy. * Smith 
Metal Arts, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Circle 317 ou inquiry card 


CALENDAR CLOCK / A day-to-day wall clock is bat- 
— tery-powered, and is said 
to run accurately one year 
on a flashlight battery. The 
case is white and the face 
is black, with a red sweep 
hand. * Franklin Instru- 
ment Co., Richboro, Pa. 
Circle 318 0n inquiry card 


SUSPENSION SEATING / Part of the Morrison and 
Hannah collection, this 
chair is made of a base, 
continuous arm and up- 
holstery cushions. The re- 
placeable upholstery and 
aluminum die cast frames, 
in either bright polished 
or powder-coated finish, 
are designed for durability. 
Tables, desks and cabinets 
are offered, similar in concept to the chairs in that 
they are designed for versatility. * Knoll Interna- 
tional, New York City 


Circle 319 on inquiry card 


ZIP-ON PIPE INSULATION / A quick, easy way of 
reducing noise in pipes is 
how the company de- 
scribes this insulated cov- 
ering of vinyl and poly- 
urethane foam. Excellent 
thermal and sound insula- 
tion are claimed and the 
exclusive closure is said to 
make installation simple and fast on both interior 
and exterior pipes and ducts. + Accessible Products 
Co., Tempe, Ariz. 


Circle 320 on inquiry card 


sais 


PROFESSIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 
AND PROJECT 
ADMINISTRATION 


By William B. Foxhall 
Senior Editor Architectural Record 


AUTHORITATIVE, 
CONCISE 

TEXT FOR 
UP-TO-DATE 
INFORMATION ON 
IMPORTANT, 
INNOVATIVE 
CHANGES IN 
MANAGEMENT OF 
THE BUILDING 
PROCESS. 


Here, William B. Foxhall, senior editor 
of Architectural Record, describes and 
explains how new trends and innovations 
in four major areas are affecting the 
management of today's complex build- 
ing process. 


€ Increasing size and complexity of 
projects, and the clients—public and 
private—who commission them. 


€ The corresponding shift in contracting 
method toward the multiple contract 
system that still requires a single 
management to unify and solidify the 
process. 


€ Inflationary costs that set a terrible 
price on delay and call for manage- 
ment to shorten the time from identity 
of the need to delivery of the com- 
pleted building. 


€ Increasing technical complexity of 
management itself calls for special 
knowledge in the areas of CPM, com- 
puter application, and other tech- 
niques. 


Construction Management is the suc- 
cessful unification of skills that can serve 
to deal with these areas of change and 
the entire complex building process. In 
this “primer”, Mr. Foxhall illustrates and 
explains, item-by-item, what these skills 
are, their components and functions, and 
how they relate to the central profes- 
sional requirements of time, cost, and 
quality control. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


mi 
. 
New York, New York 10020 A 


Please send me copies of Profes- 
sional Construction Management and 
Project Administration @ $15.00 each. 
(Include payment and we'll pay postage.) 


Architectural Record 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
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What elevator company did you say, sir? 


Armor Elevator Company. New? Hardly. We've been 
around more than 40 years. 


And right now we're growing faster than ever. 
Offering a complete line of geared, gearless and 
hydraulic elevators. For buildings of all types, sizes 
and heights—including high-rises. With a variety 
of controls, simple or sophisticated. Plus the sleek- 
est, smoothest-riding escalators you'll find in any 
building anywhere. 


And a lot more. Like a brand new test tower thot 
punishes elevators far worse than people do. Re- 
search facilities that just won't quit. And contract 
maintenance plans tailored to meet any needs. 


All that, plus a new, challenging spirit. An eager- 
ness to joust with your problems. Maybe you havent 
heard of us yet. But you will. 

Armor Elevator Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 40214. 
Armor Elevator Canada Limited, Pickering, Ontario. 


73-04 


A Suosdiary of FSS mith Corporaton 
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How to get great window coverings 


and an ok from 
the man with the money too. 


Like everything else you specify, 


you want window coverings that will 


work with all the aspects of your 
project. But, what about the man 
who's paying the bills? 
Somewhere in our long line of 
window shades, decorative and 


commercial rods, vertical louvers and 


woven woods, there is a window 
covering that will make both of 
you happy. 
The look and the feel 
of luxury. 


Special windows like those in the 
president's office, the board room, 
and the lobby call for the plushness 
of woven wood. Exactly as the name 
says, these rich panels are made of 
native basswood strips interwoven 
with bright or subtle patterns of 
vari-colored yarns. 


A woven wood shade can roll up 
from the bottom, or down from the 
top—or be hung vertically as a 
drapery. And it can be made even 
more beautiful with our wide array 
of scallops and fringes. 


Maximum control of heat 
and light. 


Verticals are composed of strips 
of material ranging from vinyl to 
fiberglass — over 40 colors, all told— 
that stand straight up and down at 
your windows, and rotate to admit or 
close-out light and heat. 

Verticals are your answer to clean- 
lined, simple window coverings that 
do the best job possible of reducing 
the capacity of air conditioning 
equipment required to offset the 
cooling load in your building. And 
the cost of these hard-working 
Graber verticals is no more than 


standard track-and-drapery treatments. 


You dictate the picture. 

What are you after... utilitarian 
room-darkening? Good-looking 
translucence? 


g- 


Call for Graber shades in vinyl- 
impregnated and coated cloth, 
fiberglass, or textured vinyl. Color 
choice ranges from quiet white and 
ivory in each shade material to bright 
greens, oranges, blues — even black. 


thef window fashion people 


© A CONSOLIDATED FOODS COMPANY * RESPONSIVE TO CONSUMER NEEDS 


Some are so opaque, they block 
shadows entirely. Others have fire 
resistance ratings high enough to 
make them conform to school and 
hospital safety codes. To jazz up any 
one of them, we offer a wide variety 
of scallops, valances and fringes. 


A rod or track for every 

drapery purpose. 

Do you want tough commercial 
drapery track that looks like part of 
the window frame when it’s installed? 
We offer it in our Contrack line, 
over and over again. You'll find it in 
one-way, two-way or multiple-draw; 
cord or hand traverse; even 
electrically powered. 

Contrack always runs smoothly 
because of our exclusive carrier 
positioning and superbly engineered 
master slides. And we'll have it 
installed in curves to fit just about 
any line you want to track. 

For more decorative rodding, 
choose our Elegance line — fluted rods 
in antique brass or antique white with 
molded rings and pineapple style 
pole ends. Or, stick with the efficient 
standard white rodding of our custom 
heavy-duty line. 

Next time, don't settle for just 
any window covering treatment 
because someone thinks you can't 
afford better. Somehow, Graber can 
make it better. 

See specifically how before you 
specify in the Graber Sweet's 
Architectural File pages. 


Middleton, Wis. (608) 836-1011 * ™ Trademark of the Graber Co. + © COPYRIGHT GRABER CO. 1973 
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A Eastman Kodak Co. .......... s 82 National Electrical Contractors 
A Eaton Corp., Lock & Hardware. Div, Association 167 
Prefiled catalogs of the manufacturers listed below are Norton Door Closer Dept. ............ 172 A-l-L-D National Gypsum Co. . 18-19, 64-65 
available in the 1973 Sweet's Catalog File as follows. Eaton Corp. Security Products, A-I-L Neenah Foundry Co. . 66 
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A Follansbee Steel Corp. 67 A-L-D Potlatch Corp. . V8 
Powers Regulator .. . 203, 205 
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Gaco Western Inc 32-2 
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A American Olean Tile Company ..... 
Architectural Record 
Books ...... . 190, 196, 211 
Architectural Review... «32-6 H $ 
A Armor Elevator Co. Inc 
A-l-L-D Armstrong Cork Co. $ Hager Hinge Company ........ eer 50 St. Joe Minerals Corporation ............ 186 
A-I-L-D Armstrong Cork Co. nd;cover- Harbor Universal Inc. ........ vane WON A Sargent & Company 158-159 
A-L-D Artistic Brass Div.—Norris A he Products Co. . 187-188 Schlage Lock Co. . 8 
Industries .... A-L Heatilator Fireplace ... sers 209 A-l Shatterproof Glass Co. 189 
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Azrock Floor Products .. , 3rd cover Simple Space-Rite Lettering. 
System . 
Simpson Timber Co. f. 
! L Singer Co.— 
A Ickes-Braun Glasshouses Inc... . 209 i Climate Control Div. ...... Me 
[] International Masonry Institute . 185 Sloan Valve Company ... -4th cover 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp. . 20-21, 174-175 Southern California Gas 
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Bruning Division—Addhessograph J A Spencer Turbine Co. .. 77 
Multigraph Corporation Square D' Company 68B 
| Buffalo Forge Co. . J.G, Furniture Company, Inc... 51 A Standard Conveyor Co. .. . 156 
Burke Rubber ........ Jute Carpet Backing Council, Inc. ,..... 194 
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A-I Celotex Corp. ....... 146-147 
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A-L-D Masonite Corp. 11 
Delta Air Lines .......... A Massey Seating Co. 209 w 
Delta Faucet Company . McGraw-Hill Books .. 153 
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McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York 

New York 10020 
Louis F. Kutscher (212) 997-2838 
Robert G. Kliesch (215) 568-6161 


Mgr.: James A. Anderson (312) 751-3770 


Advertising Sales Mgr. 
Eastern Sales Mgr. 
Western Sale 
Advert 
Marketing Services Mgr 


Joseph R. Wunk (212) 997-2793 
2858 


ng Services Mgr 
12) 997 
12 


Classified Advertising: (212) 997-2 


Elizabeth Hayman 


Research Mgr.: Camille Padula (2 99 


District Offices: 
Atlanta 30309 
Edward G. Graves, 100 Colony Square, 1175 Peachtree St., N.E 
(404) 892-2868 
Boston 02116 
Robert L. Tagen, 607 Boylston St., (617) 262-1160 
Chicago 60611 
James A. Anderson, Robert T. Franden, Edward R. Novak 
645 N. Michigan Ave. (312) 751-3770 
Cleveland 44113 
Willis W. Ingersoll, 55 Public Square, (216) 781-7000 
Denver 80202 
Harry B. Doyle, 1700 Broadway (303) 266-3863 
Detroit 48202 
Richard D. Thielmann, 1400 Fisher Bldg., (313) 873-7410 
Los Angeles 90010 
Richard R 


New York 10020 


Butera, 3200 Wilshire Blvd.-South Tower (213) 487-1160 


Ted Rzempoluch, (212) 997-3584 
Philadelphia 19102 
Robert G. Kliesch Three Parkway 


(215) 568-6161 


George T. Broskey 
Pittsburgh 15222 EI 
Edward C. Weil, IIl, 4 Gateway Center, (412) 391-1314 


St. Louis 63011 


Richard Grater, Manchester Rd., (314 60 
San Francisco 94111 


Richard R. Butera, 425 Battery Street (415) 362-4600 


Overseas Offices: 


Brussels 
Galerie Porte de Namur, 22-26, Chausée de Wavre 
1050 Brussels, Belgium 
Frankfurt/Main 
Elsa-Brandstroen Str. 2, Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
London 
34 Dover Street, London W.1, England 
Milan 
Via Baracchini No. 1, Milan, Italy 
Paris d 
17, rue Georges Bizet, 75 Paris 16°, France 
Tokyo 


2.5, 3-chome, Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Now Para-flyte 
deck equipment 
comes 


4,608 


different ways to 
meet any (and 
we mean any) 
pool budget. 


Paragon's Exclusive New 
Interchangeable Option Plan of 
Materials, Lengths, Superstructure, 
Accessories, Etc. Permits 
Complete Design Freedom— 
Within Budget! 


Think of what this means for today's creative swimming pool Architect 
or Engineer. No more settling for "second best” because of budget 
limitations. Complete design flexibility. Beauty. Quality. And most 
important—proven performance. 


For nearly two decades, Para-flyte equipment has been the choice of 
leading coaches and experienced competitors. Its rugged construction 
and functional design means added safety—an important reason why it 
is consistently specified when building a new or re-equipping an old 


school, club, municipal or residential pool. 

SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET'S. OR WRITE KDI 
KDI Paragon Inc. the architect's friend. 
Mfrs. Of Quality Deck/Underwater Equipment 

12 Paulding St., Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 * 914-769-6221 
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2600 
SEATING 


InterRoyal's 2600 Series of office 
and occasional seating. Offering the 
designer a line of distinction, style 
and matchless comfort. Eight models 
featuring gleaming chromed steel 
and softly contoured seats and backs 
Available in a wide range of warmly 
textured fabrics and luxurious vinyl 
upholstery. 

For full details, contact your 
dealer or write to InterRoyal 
Corporation, One Park Avenue. 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


[Inte 
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Azrock vinyl asbestos tile is the best buy in 
flooring, because it serves more medical 
facility requirements better than any other 
type of flooring. Yet it costs less than half of 
what it did 20 years ago. Here’s why you can 
specify Azrock with confidence: 


* Fire safe, will not support combustion 
Easy to p sanitary 
Shock proof 
Easy, economical cleaning and stain removal 
Low-cost no-wax maintenance 
Non-allergenic, mildew proof, no odor retention 
Lowest motion resistance 
Resilient underfoot comfort 
High style at low initial cost 
Long lasting durability 
Exceeds federal specifications 


More vinyl asbestos tile is used in hospitals, 
rsing homes, and clinics than any other kind 
ooring. Keep patients and staff safe and 
comfortable with low-cost Azrock vinyl asb: 
tos tile—the best buy in flooring 


Floor shown: Cortina Series, one of over 150 colors and styles 


Write for free samples and No-Wax Maintenance information. 
Azrock Floor Products, 527A Frost Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 78292. 
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People have been putting bricks 


The sure way in toilet tanks for years. 


It's an old trick that shuts the 


tosavewatfer-  siorsoetanma 


after operation and one which 
without a brick ssm 


You save one brick's worth of 
water — the brick’s displacement 
volume. But you still may be 
, )) losing many bricks of water 

' due to leaks. 


These days there’s a better 
way for saving water and 
eliminating leaks, 


The Sloan Flush Valve. 


The Sloan Flush Valve 
positively prevents water waste. 


It meters out water, 
automatically shutting off 
after delivering a sufficient 
amount to satisfy the 
requirements of the fixture. 


You can’t hold a Sloan Flush 
Valve open. It won't let you. 
Each flush uses the same 
minimal amount of water 
every time and does so for the 
life of the building. 


So if you really want to save 
water, use flush valves — Sloan 
Flush Valves. 


Sloan Flush Valves save water. 
Lots of it. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


10500 SEYMOUR « FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 60131 
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